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The Shawnee Press Reference Recording Service provides you with 
a means for judging the usefulness of new choral music through the 
study of regular, full-size scores, while listening to the same music as 
recorded by the Shawnee Choir, a highly competent volunteer group 
directed by Dr. Ear! Willhoite. And — this service is available at no charge 
We started out three years ago with one longplay album of reference 


Now we have eight 


recordings 


and that gives you an idea of the 


this COULD be you! 


days, at no charge 


eagerness with which choral directors have accepted this improved 


method of repertory evaluation 


After all, there can't possibly be a better way to evaluate unfamiliar 


choral music than to 


First, hear the actual choral sound of the music (a piano will never For complete 


take the place of a tenor section 


simultaneously, including choral parts, accompaniment, descants, solos 


up-to-tempo the first time around 


repeated hearings as you wish, while you study the printed score in 
Ladies and gentlemen, it can’t be beat! 

We have two new 12 inch, long-play record albums, with complete 
binders of all the published scores, exactly as recorded, ready for your 
examination. Titles: SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, VOL. I. 
CASE, VOL. II. See the complete lists of the 26 recorded titles below 


detail at no charge. 


e A YT 


The Light of Liberty 

A Senorita’s Serenade 

Lowlands 

A Man's Best Friend Is His Horse 


Lubin, Vann, Moore-Ades 
Ward-Ringwaid 
Sousa-Simeone 

Harry Harter 
Eastburn-Simeone 
Robert MacKinnon 

Ernst Bacon 
Naylor, Brannum 

Brahms-Hoggard 
Roy Ringwald 


America, the Beautiful 

The Stars and Stripes Forever 
Two Wings 

Little Brown Jug 

And Time Still Passing 
The Robe 

Barefoot 

Ode to Starlight 

O Brother Man! 


Bernier 


and SHAWNEE SHOW- 


udes 
Cairns-Ades 
Richard V. Hyatt 

Chanty-Scott 


SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, VOL 


Buggy Ride 


The Almighty 


Red Wing 


eee eee ee eee eee eeeee 


Shout for Joy 


PRICES: You can purchase each record album, together with its corresponding binder of scores 
separately, the record albums and binders are $3.50 each. These prices apply ONLY if you decide to keep the items after you have examined them. 


You can get these record albums and binders ‘on approval 


pleasure, play them for 
your choral director friends, and after 
obligation to purchase anything 

The prices listed you 
permanent reference, after you have heard the reco 


SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, V 
Give Me A Place in the Sun 
Red Rosey Bush 


| Hear A Voice a-Prayin 


Open Your Heart to Spring 
Songs of Robert Schumann—Set II! 


Hello! Mr. Schnibble 


Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes 





for 30 
Play the records over and over for your study and 
your choral groups’ evaluation, play them for 


30 days, return them with no 
apply only if you wish to keep them for your 
corcings 


To get the albums and binders you'd like to hear and examine 
D 3 


just put your name and address on the coupon; place a c 
next to the album and binder titles that interest you; and mai! it to us 
nformation on our other reference recordings and 
second, hear the whole score binders, see our recent “Plan Ahead” folder. If you'd like another 
copy, check the appropriate square on the coupon 
. with the benefit of as many re 
Save time in selection Make sure before you buy . HEAR 
the choral sound of a wide variety of choral music SELECT — 
with confidence — through the convenient and efficient means of 
Shawnee Press Reference Recordings, those pieces that best suit your 
& 


chorus and your program plans. 
Send in the coupon today. That is, now 


~ 


L ncludes 
Waring, Dolph-Ades 
Appalachian-Bel! 
Leslie Bell 
Houston Bright 
Chaplin-Simeone 


Schumann-Churchi 


a. The Music Surges Around Us 
b. When Gently in Slumber c. Wanderer’s Song 


Schubert-Ringwald 
Lioyd Pfautsch 
Mills-Simeone 
English-Ringwaid 
Normand Lockwood 


for the combination price of $5.00. Purchased 


“ > ae 
Shawnee VTess ine. 
Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send “on approval” for 30 days, 
at no charge. 

[] SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, VOL. 1, 12 inch, 
long-play record album, with binder of 
compiete printed scores. 

[ SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, VOL. II, 12 inch, 

long-play record album, with binder of 

complete printed scores. 

Also, please send another copy of your 

recent “Plan Ahead” folder, which lists 

all eight Reference Recording Albums. 


__SONGFEST (22 


[) | already have the information about 


the other Shawnee Press Reference 
Recordings, and I'd like to examine the 
following record albums and scores, ‘‘on 
approval” for 30 days, at no charge. 
___A SINGING BEE (22 selections from 
Livingston Gearhart's published col 
lection for two and three part treble 
voices, A Singing Bee.) 
selections from 
Harry Simeone’s published collec- 
tion for beginning four part mixed 
chorus, Songfest.) 
_SING UNTO THE LORD (18 sacred 
selections for general and specific 
occasions.) 


SING AND REJOICE (10 sacred 

selections for general and specific 

occasions.) 

_PRAISE GOD (10 sacred selections 

for general and specific occasions.) 

____0 COME, LET US ADORE HIM (15 
Christmas carols hymns = and 
anthems.) 


Send to: 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS. 

















anew LOWREY 


arrives at Campion 


Prof. de Ranitz, head of Campion’s famed music 
department, endorses the Lowrey enthusiastically 


. an organ.” he writes, “that I personally consider the finest 
instrument in America today —far superior to all others in musical 
potential. Indeed it is the only electronic organ with true pipe 
organ tone. It has been accepted with great enthusiasm by our 
students who are eager to study on it.” Campion, famous Jesuit 
high school for boys at Prairie du Chien. W isconsin, has one of 
the largest organ enrollments of any secondary school in America. 

Along with Campion. other schools who've joined the switch 
to Low rev. find this organ ideal for every purpose in their schools 
.-. in its versatility for every type of music, its simplicity, and 
immense range of sound expression. In the extensive Lowrey line, 


there's a model for everyone—for schools and for homes. 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY 
over 30 years of electronics in music 


7373 N. Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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TIMELY: 


FROM 
THE 
HOUSE 
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i. 
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OF 


GRAY 





NEW MUSIC for 
CHOIR and ORGAN 


MIXED VOICES 
LEO SOWERBY 


“Turn Thou to Our God” 0 
EMMA LOU DIEMER 

“Praise the Lord” 22 
JOHN T. HOWARD 

“God Who Made the Earth” 18 
CLAUDE MEANS 


“Let Us With a Gladsome Mind” .18 
N. COKE-JEPHCOTT 


“Variants for St. Anne” 25 
ORGAN 
EVERETT TITCOMB 
Elegy By 
Rhapsody on Gregorian Motifs 79 
AUSTIN C. LOVELACE 
Jesus and the Children : 75 


AUGUST MAEKELBERGHE 


Night Soliloquy 75 
PAUL HAMILL 

Chorale Prelude on “Foundation” .75 
DAVID OUCHTERLONY 

Trumpet Tune 75 
RICHARD ROSS 

Invocation wh 
JOHN STANLEY 

London Suite 2.75 


(Arr. Gilman Chase) 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
Agents for S. Bornemann, Paris 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Ed; f orially z peaking 


sb... << 3em announced by the Music Edu 

cators National Conference for its biennial 
convention in Los Angeles must be regarded not 
only as a milestone in music education but as a 
major achievement for education in general. Be 
ginning with a State Presidents’ National Assem 
bly, March 19-20, it progresses to a Festival Week 
of concerts, addresses, workshops, demonstra 
tions, discussions, reports of standing committees 
and commissions, and an exposition by the musi 
industry. All of this “has been planned and pre 
pared to give a maximum of inspiration and 
protessional assistance to all music educators in 
all areas and levels of the profession.” But this 
program was created not only for music teachers 
but also for school administrators and classroom 
teachers. 

At a ume when militant campaigns are being 
carried on for more emphasis on the study of 
liberal arts, when our youth is being ‘pressured’ 
tor more work in the sciences, and when citizens 
committees worry about Johnny's readin’, writ 
in’ and ‘rithmetic, this program proclaims to 
all that music education is an established part of 
general education on all levels from the nursery 
school through the college and university. 

What is unusual about this convention pro 
gram is not its breadth but its depth. True, its 
scope includes every facet of music in American 
life; but also included are reports of ten com 
missions composed of leaders in the field, who 
have spent years in preparing these reports. 

It must be noted that this program has been 
planned, organized and administered by work 
a-day music teachers laboring with dedication 
Without meaning to, they have created a kind 
of testament to the particular genius of the music 
educator. They have demonstrated again that 
peculiar combination of talents and skills that 
might be summed up as musician-performe 
teacher, or salesman-organizer-administrator and, 
as the Ballad for Americans puts it, “all this and 
lots more.” 

This is not to say that the convention will be 
different in all respects. The “politicians” may 
still carry on a back-stage struggle for power; we 
may still see some demonstrations of the “same 
old thing’, and some people may spend more 
time in debate under the hotel palms than they 
do in organized discussion. But all of this will be 
in spite of the well-structured program. 

With such a beginning for MENC’s second 
half-century, can there be room for improve- 
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ment? New goals for a new era have already been 
stated, and we know that responsible leaders are 
concerned with a number of needs. Among them 


should be the closing of the gap between two 
decided factions. On the one hand, we have the 
“musicians” who, believing that the old way 1s 
the best, teach “solid technique” as the road to 
musical learning, and, on the other hand, we 
have the “educators” who, believing in “happy 
music lessons”, give daily demonstrations prov 
ing that children are musical. A common ground 
must be found, which is not a middle-of-the-road 
compromise but one that is based on new scho 
larship in music and psychology Furthermore, 
let us make a place for those with new ideas, 
remembering that our pioneers in the field were 
organizers but never “organization men” 


GC Picom issue of Music Journal naturally empha 
sizes materials of educational value, in honor 
of the MENC biennial convention, featuring an 
article by Mayor Norris Poulson of Los Angeles 
and contributions from such well known musi 
educators as Robert Pace. Lawrence Perry, Clif 
ford Cook, Carl Nelson, Jack Dolph, Clark Eddy, 
Shirley Mackie, Josephine Davis. Joe Conover, 
Lee Benjamin, Edwin Jones, Fred Waring and, 
for Jack Watson's Round Table, Mary Tolbert, 
Irvin Cooper, Thurber Madison and Max Er- 
vin. Other serious writers on music include Virgil 
CThomson. Edward Downes, Abraham Cohen, 
Grace Phillips, Aubrey Haines, Baird Whitlock, 
Sanford Brandom, Daniel Chadwick, Endre De 
Spur, Albert Norton, Florence Frame, Vernon 
Stone, L. W. Echols and Vito Pascuccti. 

On the lighter side we offer the satirical Sey 
mour Mandel, Leon Harris on folk music, Janice 
Russell, Elizabeth Lamb and others, with a dis- 
cussion of the pictorial side of recorded music 
by S. Neil Fujita and some provocative state- 
ments by such universally popular musicians as 
Meredith Willson, Pat Boone, Myron Floren and 
Erroll Garner. 

Once more Music Journal surpasses all previ- 
ous issues in size, circulation and volume of 
advertising. We still believe in combining educa 
tion and entertainment for the benefit of teach 
ers, students and music lovers in general. >> 





















BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 


(Kupferman) 


CARNIVAL OF VENICE 


Solo for Trumpet 


CIRIBIRIBIN 


Solo for Trumpet 


(Phillips) 


( Phillips ) 


CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET 


Solo for Trumpet 


(Phillips) 


FLIGHT OF THE BUMBLE BEE 


Solo for Trumpet 


( Phillips ) 


MARCHE DEBONAIRE 


MARCHE MODERNE 


( Phillips ) 


( Phillips) 


THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC 


(Kupferman ) 


TRUMPET BLUES and CANTABILE 


Solo for Trumpet 


( Phillips ) 


TRUMPET RHAPSODY 


Solo for Trumpet 


( Phillips ) 


VAGABOND KING SELECTION 


(Schoenberger ) 


Ful 
Band 


5.00 


£00 


1.00 


4.00 


£00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


1.00 


1.00 


5.00 





For Coneert Band 


Symp! Conduct 


Band S« 


7.50 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


i.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


AO 


AO 
60 


AO 
60 


AG 


60 


AO 


Ou 


AO 


AO 


40 


AO 


OU 


AO 
60 





For Modern Orchestra 


NAVAJO NOCTURNE 


(Reisman) 


VAGABOND KING SELECTION 


*Small Orch. 


(Majer) 


Ful 
Orcl 


4.50 


3.50* 


Concert Pianc 


Orc} Cond 
6.00 1.00 
5.00 1.00 


Extra 
Parts 


40 


50 
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THE ART OF HI-FI 


Abraham B. Cohen 


4 Bye define high fidelity would be 
to define art itself, for high 
fidelity is in essence a means of ex 
pression. Through the techniques of 
modern reproduction, there 
is made available the key 
and 
rapport 


Music 
by which 


composer, conductor musician 


may enter into closet with 


the listener than was possible be 
fore. It is with this aspect of the 
communication of musical ideas, 


from the orig 
this 


forms and technique, 
inal score to the listener, that 
brief comment is concerned. 

In this light, of providing a bridge 
from the composer's ideas to the 
ultimate 
high fidelity has truly made a place 
for itself in the In 
consequence, music, musicians 


listener's consciousness, 
musical world 
its 
and its listeners have achieved a new 
level of unity seldom in 
other art fields. The 
become more than a listener. He has 
literally of the 
sicilans, has in some small measure 
altered both the conductor's reading 


attained 
listener has 


become one mu- 


of a score and the composer's con- 
ceptions contained within the score. 
Through the of 
legitimate high fidelity, the listener 
has become an active participant—if 
in the mu- 


technical devices 


only to a limited degree 
sical efforts of the professional. It is 
almost as if one walking through 
an art gallery studying “pictures at 
an exhibition” were relieved of ob- 
serving these masterpieces solely by 
the often dubious illumination pro- 


Mr. Cohen, who is Engineering Manager 


of University Loudspeakers, Inc., of White 
Plains, N. Y., here supplements a more 
elaborate and comprehensive article mf 

fi which he contributed recently to the 


columns of MUSIC JOURNAI 


MUSIC JOURNAL 



































vided for him by the art gallery, 
but instead given the opportunity of 
spotlighting, highlighting, flooding, 
or washing the masterpieces with 
whatever lighting qualities would 
most effectively display the exhibi- 
tion for him. 

This personal approach to matters 
of musical reproduction is a most 
important consideration, too fre- 
quently forgotten. We are but hu- 
man beings, subject to normal bodily 
growth, change and deterioration. 
Greying hair around the temples of 
men is not necessarily a mere sign 
of distinction; it is also fair notice 
that we have physiologically changed, 
that, shall we say, our hearing acuity 
has also changed. Yes, we have to 
gay these things because they are the 
truth, but we must use the truth to 
our advantage. 

The techniques to be found in 
high fidelity, though reasonably 
complicated from an electronic and 
acoustical analysis, are, however, es- 
sentially simple in application. 
Moreover, many of the principles 
about which the actual final repro- 
duction of modern hi-fi is achieved 
are founded on _ time-tested tech- 
niques of the musical instrument- 
maker. There is no question that a 
discerning musician recognizes that 
the instrument upon which he plays 
is, in the last analvsis, a scientifically 
technical device. Whether it be a 
stringed instrument, a wind instru 
ment, or a tympanic device, they 
were developed around basic laws 
of physics, vibration and acoustics, 
all arranged in orderly packaged 
mathematical equations. The mu- 
sician, however, concerns himself 
with the final musical result. So, let 
it be also with our discussions of 


high fidelity. >>> 


CONCERT OVERTURE 


The first note sounds— 

outer voices move 

in their appointed rounds. 
The theme is introduced— 

the time is now. 

Phrases interpose 
So seasons... vears . 

so storms and suns 

move through life’s theme 
Toward bright bravissimos 
Marjorie Bertram Sn 
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CHORAL PROGRAM FAVORITES Vol. 1 


MIXED (S.A.T.B.) OR THREE-PART (S.S.A.) VOICES 

Exceptional collections of songs on the lighter side—including such favorites as 
“LADY OF SPAIN,” “THE WORLD IS MINE,” “THE HAPPY WANDERER” and 
numbers from the musical success, ““BRIGADOON Price 85c Each. 


SACRED CHORAL FAVORITES Vol. 1 
MIXED (S.A.T.B.) VOICES 


A well balanced compilation of sacred choruses by Walter Ehret from the 
catalogue of Choral Art Publications. These songs are highly suitable for 
general or festival programs. Price 85c. 





FOX ORCHESTRA READER 
of Old Masters for Young Players 


with Supplemental Band Paris 
By IRVING CHEYETTE 
Works of the great masters arranged simply and effectively—for players with o year or 
less of instrumental study. This literature will provide young orchestras with a repertoire 
of the highest musical worth. Band parts also available 
Each Part 60c; Conductor $2.50 


a 


NEW and SELECTED BAND: 


FANFARE AND FABLE 
Full Band $6.50; Symphonic Bond $8.50 


KING STEPHEN — Overture Beethoven-Cailliet 
Full Band $12.00; Full Band & Score $15.00; Sym. Band & Score $18.00 
PAN THE PIPER (With Narration) King-Kleinsinger 
Full Band $9.00; Symphonic Band $12.00 
TRUMPET SERENADE (Trumpet Trio or Solo with Band). Lengsfelder-Leidzen 
Full Band $6.50; Symphonic Band $8.50 
SKETCHES IN MINIATURE — Suite Beldon Leonard 
Full Band $7.50; Full Band & Score $10.50; Sym. Band & Score $12.50 
THE PEARL FISHERS — Overture Bizet-Cailliet 
Full Band $9.00; Full Band & Score $12.00; Sym. Band & Score $15.00 
JUKE BOX — Novelty with Narration Harold Walters 
Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $5.00 


BUGLE CALLS A-PLENTY 
Full Band $6.50; Symphonic Band $8.50 


CLASSICAL MASTERS SERIES 


Transcriptions for String Orchestras 
With oad lib Piano and Woodwind 


Graham T. Overgard 


Paul Lavalle 


BOURREE J. J. Mouret 
COURT MINUET A. E. M. Gretry 
LA FOLLIA A. Corelli 
PASTORALE A. Corelli 
TWO PASSEPIEDS J. S. Bach 
WATER MUSIC — AIR G. F. Handel 


Each—$1.50 


Visit Our Exhibit at the Los Angeles Convention 
Spaces 5 and 6 — Main Galeria 

























FREE—TO ALL MUSIC EDUCATORS 
Send for the latest issue of our Music Educators Guide—containing listings 
and descriptions of Choral, Band, Orchestra, Small Ensembles, Solos, efc. 











On Approvel SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Selections 
INCORPORATED 


gladly sent 
on request RCA BLOG RADIO CITY + NEW YORK 20. N. Y 



















The Peabody 
Conservatory 
of Music and 
Oberlin College 
use Style 10 
Everett Pianos 


Why do leading music schools select the 
Style 10? Because :t meets or exceeds the 
original rigid specifications for a school piano 
set by Dr. Elwyn Carter, head of the Music 
Department at Western Michigan College 
of Education— specifications adopted by 
hundreds of schools. 

The Style 10 has the tone and touch to 
please accomplished pianists. It is built to 
withstand far more use and abuse than the 
conventional piano. Yet, it is priced among 
the lowest. 

Send today for free ‘Report on Everett 
Style 10” and list of hundreds of schools, 
universities and churches that use this ex- 
ceptional piano. 


MVE RED) 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, long ac- 
knowledged as one of the leading music 
schools in the country, selected the 
Everett Style 10 for its Conservatory of 
Music 


The famous Peabody Conservatory of 
Music in Baltimore has adopted the Everett 
Style 10 School Piano for its Prepara- 
tory Department, largest in America 





Piano Company | °©**. *- 299° 


SOUTH HAVEN, 
MICHIGAN 
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NORRIS POULSON 


Mayor 


wi N the Music Educators Na 
tional Conference holds its 
Los Angeles 
meeting in a 


biennial convention in 
this month, it will be 
cultural 

long ago exploded the popu- 
larly-held 


citvy whose achievements 


have 
circumscribing limits of 
its artistic abilitv and sensitivity. 


I would not be presumptuous 


I 
to speak for all of the com- 
the Los 


metropolitan area, so manv of which 


enough 
munities within Angeles 
lie outside our corporate limits, but 
having been asked to write this arti- 
cle in the terms, I feel I 
would not be adequately complying 
with this assignment were I to by- 
pass such communities in summing 
up our accomplishments in the field 


broadest 


ot musik 

Only New York the Los 
Angeles area as a center of chamber 
music performance in this country. 
Our Los Angeles Philharmonic O1 
chestra has worked its way up to be- 
ing one of the finest in the land, 
and hence in the world. Our sum- 
mer seasons of music in the Holly- 
wood Bow] are likewise world-famed. 
No less than a hali-dozen excellent 
community orchestras flourish regu- 
larlv in the Los Angeles area, and 
our colleges and universities present 
opera workshop productions, con- 


rivals 


This is the second of a series of articles 
by the mayors of leading 


American cities, 
all under the ; 


same title, the first having 
been contributed by Mayor Wagner of 
New York. It is particularly timely in vieu 
of the biennial Music 
Educators National Conference, which takes 
place in Los Angeles, March 21-25. Mayor 
Poulson is noted for his sincere interest in 
music and cultural matters in 


convention of the 


general. and 
ge 1¢ al, an 


his great city is well equipped to translate 
7 - , 
] 


this 


enthusiasm into practical realities 
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ts and recitals of an enviable va 


riety and high standard of perform 
ance 

Here live o1 
artists as Schoenberg, Stravinsky, 
Ernst Toch, Erich W. Korng 
Castelnuovo- Tedesco, Bruno Walter, 
Heifetz, Szigeti, Rubinstein, Piau 
eorsky, Dorothy Kirsten and many, 


ytthers. | all, for 


have lived such great 


old, 


many instance, 
that a vear o1 ag he Metro 
politan Opera a perform- 
Mozart's T/ Magic Flute 
which was virtually presented by Los 
Wal- 
ter and singers George London, Ted 
Amara, 


ince oi 


Angeles musicians—conductor 


Lucine Jerome 


Uppman 
Hines and ot 


Symphony Players 


It is no exaggeration to state that 
would be 
half-dozen symphony 


within 24 hours it pos 
sible to form a 
orchestras whose playing personnel 
would rival those of the top ensem 
bles in this country or Europe, de 
ficient perhaps only in lacking the 
discipline of playing together as a 
unit for a long period of time. (For 
this good fortune we can thank the 
stand-by orchestras of the major film 
and radio studios. 

We are zooming young artists 
into the performance perimeter with 
a continual consistency of artistic 
standards which the 
many audiences of Europe, where 
(alas!) so many of them must look 


has amazed 


for their initial “break-in.” Leonard 
Pennario, Eugene List, Raymond 
Loewenthal and the recent and re 
markable John Browning immediate- 
lv leap to mind in the ranks of 


pianists. Their success could easily 


a listing of other 
and singers, and 
Leon Kirchner, 


niro Cortes and Pete 


such compose! as 
Ben Lees R 
Korn 


Concert courses are increasing 1n 


number and in popularity in the Los 


Angeles area, manv of them (as at 


Occidental and Pomona Colleges 


being conducted as a part ot a 


tivities benefiting students, accord 


ing to mv intormation. Furthermore, 


the community orchestras in Pasa- 
dena, Inglewood, Santa Monica, But 
bank 


nearby 


Long Beach and many othe1 
areas are of high order, pre- 
invwhere from three to ten 

Our Los 

Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra goes 

different 


senting 


concerts pel season. own 


on the road” to a dozen 


Southern California cities each sea- 
son, playing anywhere from one to 
six programs in each citv. These are 
in addition to the 18 regula 
cert-pairs, 13 


“Symphonies 


con- 
nationally-broadcast 
Youth 
other group of school programs, plus 
the eight-week season of about 28 
concerts in the Hollywood Bow] 


for and an 


review ol Los 
Now to take 


trom an 


So much for the 
Angeles area activities 
a look at the local 
other vantage point 
home, so to speak 

City of Los Angeles 


be justified in 


scene 
one closer to 
as Mavor ot the 
Perhaps I may 


stressing the work 
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which our city’s Bureau of Music— 
a division of the Municipal Arts De- 
partment--has been doing since its 
inception in 1944. : 

Regular readers of Music Journal 
may recall the series of eight articles 
in 1951 and 1952 which discussed 
the work of the Los Angeles Bureau 
of Music. Since that time there has 
been little basic change in the gen- 
eral scope of our city-sponsored mu- 
sical activities. In 1957, for instance, 
the Bureau of Music sponsored 12 
youth choruses and 14 adult cho- 
ruses which met weekly (except dur- 
ing July and August) in all sections 
of the city. These were avocational 
groups, not connected with school or 
institutional activities, and member- 
ship was open to all without charge. 
During 1957 these 26 choruses gave 
34 special concert-type programs or 
telecasts. Included was the first west- 
ern hemisphere dramatized perform- 
ance of Beriioz’ L’Enfance du Christ 
(translated into English by Los An- 
geles’ own Henry Reese, who did 
the translation for the Eugene On- 
egin performance which opened this 
year’s Metropolitan Opera season) 
and a concert version of Puccini's 
Turandot. The youth choruses gave 
eight telecasts over a local station 
(one by the combined groups, which 
illustrated great works of art as re- 
flected by Christmas carols) and are 
continuing with a weekly telecast in 
1958. 

In recent years our adult and 
youth choruses have given notable 
concert offerings of such rarely-heard 
works as Vivaldi’s Gloria and the 
Berlioz Requiem at the Hollywood 
Bowl, Bruckner’s Psalm 150 at 
U.C.L.A., the American broadcast 
premiére of Honegger’s Une Cantare 
de Noél on the NBC radio network, 
and major scores by Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Constant Lambert, Stravin- 
sky, Mozart, Prokofieff, Wagner, 
Bach and Handel. 

And on March 25 the M.E.N.C.’s 
delegates will close their Los Angeles 
convention by hearing our combined 
adult choruses in the Berlioz Re- 
quiem in the Shrine Auditorium. 
The performance is a project of the 
M.E.N.C.’s Commission on Com- 
munity Music, of which our city mu- 
sic co-ordinator, J. Arthur Lewis, is 
a member, and it is being presented 
as a specific example of the type of 
production made possible (at no ad- 
mission charge) by our Bureau of 





Music as a result of its “citizenship 
through music” project to provide 
more music for more people. 

For those whose voices are not 
adaptable to the discipline of regu- 
lar choral work (and that definition, 
I must confess, includes me) we 
sponsor 12 community sings which 
meet weekly throughout Los Angeles, 
supplemented by a half-dozen sing 
units in various civic or medical in- 
stitutions, and another half-dozen 
summertime sings on Sunday after- 
noons in our parks. 


Community Sings 

All of the regular sings follow a 
uniform pattern: they are adminis- 
tered by their own popularly-elec- 
ted sing committees; the city provides 
a director, an accompanist and 
(through the courtesy of the Los 
Angeles Board of Education) a meet- 
ing-place and piano in a nearby 
school; each program opens with a 
45-minute session, which finds the 
largely “whole family” attendance 
singing familiar songs, and is fol- 
lowed by a 30-minute variety-type 
show period for which talented ama- 
teur entertainers volunteer their 
services. In a sense these sings reflect 
the old Chautauqua-type meeting 
and they very constructively func- 
tion as unrestricted, admission-free 
“mass membership” service clubs in 
their own communities. 

Through these choral 


sing 


and 


—Courtesy, Ringling Museum of Art, 





activities the Bureau of Music fol- 
lows its primary purpose of reaching 
the largest mumber of citizens by 
stressing a type of musical produc- 
tion which can be enjoyed by the 
greatest number of actual partici- 
pants. 

Other cities (such as New York 
and Baltimore in the East, and our 
neighbors — Burbank, Long Beach, 
Pasadena and Santa Monica, for in- 
stance) lay their stress on various 
other activities, like Los 
Angeles County Music Commission, 
directly subsidize outstanding types 


or, our 


of professional endeavors. 

But singing, though stressed, is 
not the aspect of the Bureau of Mu- 
sic which directly reaches the great- 
est number of our citizens. This 
is accomplished by our city-spon- 
sored bands—five groups which have 
played approximately 1,100 concerts 
in Los Angeles to a total of more 
than 2,200,000 persons in the past 
decade. These bands, co-sponsored 
by Local 47 of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians (through alloca- 
tions from the Music Performance 
Trust Funds of the Recording 1n- 
dustries) are heard Sunday after- 
noons from May through September 
on a rotating schedule in eight Los 
Angeles parks. 

All of these activities, plus an an- 
nual “Artists of the Future” youth 
contest and a Civic Center 
(Continued on page 121 
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Sarasota, Fla. 
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*OME people seem to think that I 
‘ zed the 
in m\ The Musi 
running in New York. It 
the leading character is a “con man,” 


music DUSINess 


Man, 


is true that 


~ have satiri 


show, now 


who comes to a little lowa town and 
sells musical instruments and uni 
forms to a lot of kids, with the 


promise of starting a local band, and 
then tries to get away before anvone 
finds out that he knows nothing 
about music and could not possibly 
carry out his plan. 

At least he argues against pool 
tables and fails in love with the local 
he can't be all bad 


Preston makes this 


librarian, so 
Actually Bob 
high-pressure salesman quite an at- 
tractive person, even worthy of the 


affections of such a sweet little girl 
as Barbara Cook. Remember also 
that this rather fantastic story sup- 


posedly took place in 1912, which is 
more than 45 vears 

Actually, the music industry is to- 
day doing in a serious and highly 
efficient manner all the things that 
my hero merely pretended to do, plus 
a lot more that he could never have 
imagined. Anvone would admit that 
getting all the kids in a community 
(and some of the adults too) playing 
musical instruments and singing to- 


ago. 


gether is very much worth while, 
even if the results are not always on 
the highest artistic level. What is 

Meredith Willson, composer, conductor, 
author and radio executive, played the flute 
inder Sousa 1 Toscanini and is now 
recognize i as one of {merica’s most ve rsatile 
and successful musicians. His new show, 
“The Music Man,” for which he wrote the 
hook, lyrics and music, is the year’s biggest 
hit on Broadway. In the past he has created 
symphonies, suites and ban i music, as well 
as aon umber f hit songs 
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The Music Man 
Becomes a Reality 


MEREDITH WILLSON 





actually being achieved today in 
encouraging the widest possible pal 
ticipation in music is nothing short 
of astonishing 

There may have been a time when 
music dealers were not too ethical in 
then practices, aiming to get rid of 
their stock by hook or crook, without 
about the perma 
customers 


worrving too much 
satisfaction of their 
certainly this 
passed, It is difficult 
the 


manutacturing, 


nent 


But time has long 


today to find 


anvone in music business, 


whethe1 retailing o1 
who does not have con- 
knowledge of 


popular of all the arts. In fact most 


promoting, 


siderable this most 


of the important positions in the 
industry are now filled by experts, 
many of whom have had practical 


experience in playing, singing and 
teaching music. 

Every publisher of sheet music has 
at least one or more musical scholars 
on his staff, conducting an 
tional Department, quite aside from 
the skilled arrangers, composers and 


Educa- 


Penny Ann Green and Eddie Hodges 
in “The Music Man” 









working on 


copvists who are steadily 
i 


[hese educational con- 
oraduated 


lave usually 


tact - people 


from teaching positions and are 
thoroughly familiar with the needs 
and the ideals of musi educators in 
venel i] They conduct workshops, 
take part in clinics and give public 


as required, 
the pulse of 


that 


demonstrations besides 
keeping a fhineer on 
school and college activity, so 


thev can make 


the companies they represent 


and distribu- 


helpful suggestions to 


In the manufacture 


tion of musical instruments there are 


similar key people no pun in- 
tended who keep abreast of the 
latest developments in education 


and make it their business to know 
what and students 
want for their bands and orchestras, 
including specialists in pianos and 
organs, particularly of the electronic 


local teachers 


type. 

Records, radio and television offer 
an additional field for educational 
experts, as well as practical mu- 
sicians, and there is-of course an in- 
creasing variety of in- 
cluding uniforms, choir robes, music 
stands, “risers,” etc. Unquestionably 
the quality of all such materials has 
improved greatly as a result of the 
intense study of the educational field. 
One might include also such pop- 
ular instruments as the accordion, 
the harmonica and the autoharp, 
once relegated to the position of mu- 
sical toys, but now highly respected 
for their possibilities of performance 


accessories, 


(Continued on page 79) 














ERHAPS the most exciting de- 

tail in the musical life of this 
country over the past ten years has 
been the development of LP record- 
ings. The constant improvement of 
the quality of the engineering that 
goes into the disks has made possible 
sound reproduction of a refinement 
almost undreamed of only a decade 
ago, The expansion of the recorded 
repertory of works, of performing 
artists and of composers, whose very 
names were unknown to the record 
catalogues ten years back, has been 
fantastic. Finally the quantity of 
disks manufactured and sold has be- 
come an avalanche. It may well bring 
about a fundamental revolution in 
our musical life. 

Part of the refinement of high 
fidelity sound reproduction, which 
of course involves the whole giant 
industry of radio, phonograph and 
other play-back apparatus, has been 
due to the enthusiasm of hi-fi fan- 
atics. Many a hobbyist took up hi-fi 
more for the super-sensitive sound 
reproduction than for the music it- 
self, more for the realistic “ping” of 
the triangle, the scrape of the rosin 
on the violin bow, or the rainbow 
color of the orchestra, than for the 
spiritual profundities of Bach or 
Beethoven. Stereophonic disks, ex- 
pected to be on the market in a 
matter of months, will give us still 
more realistic sound reproduction. 

The Meanwhile 
many a mere hi-fi addict has become 


quest goes on. 


i ard Downes is best known today as 
for the 


ritter 


rit ind record reviewer 
YORK TIMES. He has also writ 

ry the N. Y. POST and BOSTON TRANS 
SCRIPT, lectured at Wellesley 


VE'W 


Colle ve and 

g Harvard, the University of Mim 
nesOta and tie Longy School of Music Mr 
Downes is the author of two hooks: “Verdi. 
the Man in His Letters” (Fischer) and “Ad 
ventures Symphonic Music (Farrar & 


Rinehart). 
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Records are Better than Ever 


EDWARD DOWNES 





N.Y. Times Phot 


a lover of music for its own sake. 
And we all have profited from im- 
proved recording techniques. 

More exciting to the music lover 
are the riches in actual music which 
the LP catalogues now spread before 
us. Do you like the baroque music 
of the age of Bach and Handel? Let 
us take the great Antonio Vivaldi, 
whom Bach admired. Ten years ago 
you could have chosen among eigh- 
teen recordings of Vivaldi’s concer- 
tos. A good showing, you say? To- 
day you can choose from a hundred 
and fifty! 

Do you love Mozart operas? Ten 
vears back you were lucky to be able 
to buy one complete recording of 





























his Mari age of I ca Toda‘ you 
may choose among four, 


If your modern 


taste runs to 
music, the change is even more start 
ling. Let us sav you want to become 
acquainted with one of the most 
influential but frequently 


played twenueth century composers, 


least 


a true composers’ composer, the Aus- 
trian Anton Webern. Ten vears ago 


could have bought only one 
single piece of his. Today his entire 
life work has been expertly recorded 

In fact, 


recordings of complete sets 


you 


this is a great ume to 
Four 
companies have embarked on record 
ings of all Bach’s organ works. On« 
set is already complete on seventeen 
LP disks! Another company has set 


to record all 555 of Scarlatti’s 


out 
harpsichord sonatas. Over two hun 
dred of them have 


seventeen disks. When complete, 


been issued on 
the 
set may run to fortv-odd records! 

Do preter 
classics? All nine of Beethoven's Svm 
phonies have been recorded many 
times. His Fifth Symphony alone is 


available in twenty-two d:fferent re 


you more standard 


1 
} 


corded performances. Even Beetho 
ven’s rejected sketches for that Sym 
And 

can round acquaint 
ance with Beethoven with recordings 
unavailable 


phony are now available on LP 


you out vour 


of many previously 


works, 
Or you can push back your mu 
sical horizen into the mists of the 


past. The riches of the Renaissance 
and Middle Ages are now abundant 
lv available. You can buy two ven 
beautiful but quite different record 
ings of a Gothic masterpiece, Sede 
runt Principes, written by a 
master of Notre Dame of Paris w 
that cathederal was still being built 
It is worth noting that the newer 
and smaller recording companies are 


(Continued on page 88 
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sound of perfection! 
LIVING 
PRESENCE 


HOWARD HANSON 


. the world’s finest conductor of American music.” 
ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE 


(A) HANSON “SINFONIA SACRA”: THE CHERUBIC HYMN. 
EASTMAN-ROCHESTER ORCHESTRA & CHORUS, HANSON. MG50087 
(B) IVES SYMPHONY NO. 3: 

THREE PLACES IN NEW ENGLAND. 

EASTMAN-ROCHESTER ORCHESTRA, HANSON. MGSO149 


(Cc) HANSON SONG OF DEMOCRACY; ELEGY: 

LANE FOUR SONGS. PATRICIA BERLIN, 
MEZZO-SOPRANO. EASTMAN-ROCHESTER 

ORCHESTRA & CHORUS, HANSON. 4™GSO015SO 

(D) HOVHANESS PRELUDE & QUADRUPLE FUGUE: 
LO PREST! THE MASKS; 

SESSIONS SUITE FROM “THE BLACK MASKERS.” 
EASTMAN-ROCHESTER ORCHESTRA, HANSON. MGSOIOG 
(EE) HARRIS SYMPHONY NO. 3; 

HANSON SYMPHONY NO. 4. 

EASTMAN-ROCHESTER ORCHESTRA, HANSON. MGSOO77 


FREDERICK FENNELL 


“A giant in his field...” Harou ROGERS, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


(F) HOLST SUITES 1 &@ 2: VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
FOLK SONG SUITE; TOCCATA MARZIALE. 
EASTMAN WIND ENSEMBLE, FENNELL. MGSOO88 MARCHES sop uPsousA = 


(G) HINDEMITH SYMPHONY IN B-FLAT: 
SCHOENBERG THEME AND VARIATIONS: ; 
STRAVINSKY SYMPHONIES OF uf co 
WIND INSTRUMENTS. j FREDERICK PENNELL 
* Eaorman Symphonmc Wird Ensemble 
EASTMAN WIND ENSEMBLE, FENNELL. MGS50143 AMERICAN CONCERT BAND 
(H) SOUSA MARCHES. & MASTERPIECES, 
EASTMAN WIND ENSEMBLE, FENNELL. MGSOO80 


(1) AMERICAN CONCERT 
BAND MASTERPIECES. 
EASTMAN WIND ENSEMBLE, FENNELL. MGSOO79 





HIGH FIDELITY 


OLYMPIAN 


LIVING PRESENCE 
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O MANY people it seems 
strange that a happily married, 
relatively successful young father of 
four finds it necessary to attend col- 
lege classes regularly and to work de- 
terminedly toward a Liberal Arts 
degree. But to that happy voung 
man it seems the only sensible thing 
to do. 
To my mind a college education 
is a tremendous asset to any mu- 
sician, and I have refused to allow 
either my family or my singing career 
to interfere with the completion of 
my studies at Columbia University. 
Not so long ago one of our national 
slogans seemed to be “It pays to be 
ignorant,” and there are still some 
kids who apparently prefer to live 
by that rule. 

Today, however, we are forced to 
recognize the fact that scholarship 
in general and a knowledge of the 
arts and sciences in particular can 
and should be of the greatest benefit, 
regardless of one’s activity in life. 
The “egg-head” is no longer a 
“square.” Our newest experiences in 
international affairs have empha- 
sized that honored old maxim: 
“Knowledge is Power.” 

It would of course be absurd to 
insist that a college education is es- 
sential to the success of any musical 
performer. Statistics would probably 
show that most of the artists now 
before the public are not college 





Pat Boone is not only one of the most 
popular singers before the American pub- 
lic today, but commands universal respect 


by his standards of living as well as of art. 


He has been hugely successful on radio and 
television, on records and in motion pic- 
tures and personal appearances, with such 
hit songs as the current “April Love” owing 
their popularity largely to his interpretation. 
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What College Does 
for a Singer 


PAT BOONE 


trained, although one can easily 
think of some notable exceptions, 
such as Bing Crosby, Lanny Ross and 
Burl Ives. The point I am making 
is that a college background need 
not interfere in any way with the 
development of a musical talent up 
to the professional level, and that it 
offers many advantages both to the 
and to those who 
remain competent 


career-minded 
are willing to 
amateurs. 


Athletics or Music? 


Speaking of Lanny Ross, I remem- 
ber hearing a story concerning his 
college days at Yale. He was a star 
track athlete as well as an outstand- 
ing singer, and he had a chance to 
represent the United States on our 
Olympic team, having defeated the 
best of the quarter-milers in the 
preliminary trials. But it happened 
that the Yale Glee Club was sched- 
uled for a tour abroad under the 
direction of Marshall Bartholomew 
just when the Olympic Games were 
to take place, and Lanny had been 
selected as the featured vocal soloist. 

It was a difficult decision to make, 
but in the end Lanny wisely decided 
that his future was more important 
as a singer than as an athlete, a de- 
cision which eventually proved en- 
tirely correct. Incidentally, the Olym- 
pic quarter mile was won that year 
by the man whom Lanny had de- 
feated,—_Ray Barbuti of Syracuse, 
and the American team came out far 
ahead in the track competition as 
a whole. 

I am reminded also of another 
Yale athlete, Tony Lavelli, who was 
unanimously selected as an All- 
















>} . 
—Photo by 


John Engstead 


American basketball plaver while in 
college. But Tony is very 
talented accordionist, and when the 
time came for him to choose a pro- 
fession he found his music more re 


also a 


warding than his athletic ability. 
Actually he toured the world with 
the famous Harlem Globe Trotters, 


but played comparatively little bas- 
ketball, although he appeared reg 
ularly as an entertainer between the 
halves and also as M.C. 
Columbia University has a 
strong Music Department, both in 
the undergraduate section and in the 
highly respected Teachers College 
It is a privilege to live even tem- 
porarily in the same atmosphere 
with such musicians as Dr. Douglas 
Moore, composer of such operas as 
The Devil and Daniel Webster and 
The Ballad of Baby Doe. Norval 
Church, a great teacher, Robert Pace, 
specialist in class piano instruction, 
Howard Murphy, chamber music ex- 
pert, and Harry Wilson, of 
America’s top choral directors, as 
well as a composer and arranger of 
distinction. It is a pleasure and an 
inspiration to remember that Colum- 
bia produced a musical team often 


very 


one 


called “the Gilbert & Sullivan of 
America,” Richard Rodgers and 
the late Lorenz Hart. 

I must confess that I have not 


taken full advantage of the many 
courses in music offered by Columbia 
University, since my college work 
has been largely along more general 
lines. But I can assure any aspiring 
young singer that his college train- 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Pa. St ee, = 


whee arti 2 rich by the 


Pianist Eugene List with his daughters Allison (left), 5, and Rache 
not yet 2, in their home in New York City. Mr. List is one of the man 


TS al 


world-famous concert artists who rely on the “incomparable Steinway.’ 


The piano of great artists inspires your students’ best 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 


HE’S ALWAYS GLAD TO SEE YOU—DROP IN ON HIM 
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The Accordion 


in Television 


MYRON 


accordion is an 


HE ideal in- 
strument When 


1 player faces the camera, the viewers 


for television. 


can see the entire keyboard of the 
instrument, as well as the buttons 
controlling the bass notes and 
harmonies. hey can also see the 
performer's hands and face at the 
same time. 

This combination is absolutely 


impossible for a pianist. You could 
hardly imagine holding up a piano 
so as to show all the keys, with the 
pianist’s hands moving over them, 
and if television wants close-ups of 
any such details, the cameras must 
keep shifting so as to concentrate on 
one at a time. 

The visual and pictorial possibili- 
ties of the accordion are not only 
practical but even artistic, assuming 
that the exposure of the player’s face 
will not be too much of a handicap. 
The elements of action and enter- 
tainment are likewise important, 
both in solo numbers and with a 
band accompanying. 

It has been a particular pleasure 
to appear as soloist with so fine and 
popular an orchestra as Lawrence 
Welk’s. This great leader is himself 
an outstanding accordionist and well 
aware of the potentialities of the in- 
strument. He is not only an artist 





Myron Floren is a recognized star of tele- 
vision, records and personal appearances, 
best known through with 
popular Lawrence Welk program. He 
music 


his association 
the 


has composed and arranged much 


for the accordion, and his Coral Records 
are a demonstration of the versatility and 
beauty of the instrument. He has won a 


number of awards in his field, including a 
recent MUSIC JOURNAI trophy as “tele 
wear 


vision accordionist of the 
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FLOREN 


but a practical man, an exec utive of 


ability and a_ wonderful 
maker. He knows instinct 
the public will enjoy, and to this 
vast ac- 


program 


bv what 


intuitive genius he adds a 
cumulation of musical experience 
of all kinds, 
dance music. 
I am alv'avs assured of a splendid 


including _ practical 


accompaniment when I appear with 
the Lawrence Welk band. Occasion- 
ally I have even had the pleasure of 
serving as a substitute conductor for 
guest artists. The musicianship of 
this group is quite impressive. There 
is a real reason for the high esteem 
in which they are held by the pub- 
lic, quite apart from the fact that 
they play attractive numbers in an 
appealing style. 


Accordion Classics 


When I am on my own, as in a 
solo recital or guest appearance, I 
like to experiment with a variety 
of musical styles, all of which seem 
to be practical for the accordion. 
There are many classics of the piano 
and other instruments which lend 
themselves effectively to the smaller 
keyboard and buttons of the popular 
“squeeze-box.” 

I always enjoy playing Chopin's 
Minute Waltz, perhaps because an 
accordionist can actually rush 
through it in exactly one minute. 
Most pianists take about a minute 
and a half, because of the strain on 
the left hand, which is automatically 
eliminated by the button-dashboard 
of the accordion. The reed quality 
in the fast melody of this familiar 
piece (often called “the waltz of the 
little dog chasing his tail’) may 















actually create a better effect thai 
the percussive notes of the piano it 
self 

My repertoire includes a Fughett 
John Gart, 


Bach stvle 


by the organist-composer, 
which is definitely in the 
and shows the possibilities of poly 
phonic music on the accordion. | 


have found audiences responsive to 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Lost Chord and 
the Lord’s Prayer of Malotte. There 
is also a Czardas by Monti, as well 


as the familiar Malaguena of Lecu 
ona and Debussy’s atmospheric Clair 
de Lune. 

I often preface the playing of such 
a number with a short story, describ 
ing its content. This has proved pat 
ticularly effective with such a num 
ber as Ferde Grofé’s On the Trail, 
which is obviously “program music,” 
with its imitation of a donkey's pat- 
tering hoofs and occasional brays. I 
sometimes wonder why concert 
artists in general do not use this 
simple method of direct communica- 
tion with their audiences. Particular- 
ly when they are singing in a foreign 
language or playing an unfamiliar 
composition, a few words of explan- 
ation might work wonders. 

There was a time when I would 
have been frightened to death if | 
ever opened my mouth and tried to 
speak extemporaneously to my listen- 
ers. I got over this terror by joining 
an organization called the Toast- 
masters’ Club, a national organiza- 
tion composed of business men in- 
terested in public speaking, with a 
membership limited to thirty in each 
local club. Once a month each mem 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Notes from an African wood | 


As choicest trees in Mozambique are noted and _ and the hole made a little larger. Once more 
marked for harvesting, so begin the notes that is laid to rest for several weeks. At this time 
will eventually sing forth from a Pedler clarinet the maturing wood is given a high pressure ba 
Much must be done, however, before this voice of oil to penetrate and stabilize its structure 
will be ready for the concert. Even when the Finally, after more rest. the zrenadilla is 
grenadilla wood arrives from this distant African finished to microscopic dimensions of accuracy 
country, it is still a far cry from being a clarinet by skilled workmen. who are guided by the ex 
Billets of newly arrived wood are stacked ina perience accumulated during nearly > gen 
secluded out-of-doors area for aging. Slowly, erations of expert woodwind manufacture 
over a period of not less than two years, the Like the 
wood is allowed to become acclimatized to its through the years, the manufacture of a Pedler 
new environment. It then goes into the Pedler = grenadilla w: 
factory, is rough-turned to shape, pierced length- when completed, its aged perfection is ageless 
wise with a hole, and laid back to rest . . . this Bor the finest of clarinet performance. we 
time, indoors. suggest a Pedler. Available for yo ir ap val at 


After months have passed, it is again turned, local Pedler dealers, or writé 


THE PEDLER COMPANY «- ELKHART, INDIANA 


voice of! i Stradivarius 





ears 
od clarinet cannot be hurried. But 
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r HAT brilliant writer and com 
Vireil Thomson, was 
asked by the editor of Music Journal 
to write something about the famous 


pose cs 


House of Ricordi, which is this year 
celebrating its 150th anniversary in 
the music publishing art and busi- 
ness. Mr 

been in 
literary figure, concentrating on the 


Thomson, who has recently 
virtual retirement as a 
creation of music, with some con- 
ducting and public speaking thrown 
in, hesitated to accede to this request, 
perhaps because of an honest doubt 
is to his ability to handle so large 
subject within a limited space. 

\ compromise was finally effected 
by wav of a personal letter to the 
editor, written in the familiar and 
perhaps uninhibited spirit of an old 
friend, and, as this letter impressed 
us as both stimulating and provoca- 
tive, it is here published verbatim, 
with the writer’s permission. Some 
statistics of the Ricordi anniversary 
are added independently for the 
benefit of those primarily interested 
in the factual side of this important 
event. Mr. Thomson’s letter follows: 


Dear Sigmund, 

It was nice of vou to ask me for 
an article about the House of 
Ricordi, and I wish I could gratify 
you, Unfortunately I know nothing 
about the firm beyond my own ex- 
periences, which do not go back 150 
vears (the time of the firm’s exist- 
ence), and what I have read in vari- 
ous books and pamphlets, none of 
which is my own research. 

My experiences have always been 
pleasant enough, I must say. I know 
well Dr. Colombo, of the New York 
house, the Messrs. Giacompol, father 
and son, who direct respectively the 
vast establishment in Buenos Aires 
and the Brazilian firm in Sao Paulo, 
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House of Ricordi 





Virgil Thomson on 





M. Dugardin of Paris, and the voung 
Nanni Ricordi of Milan. I have dealt 
with all their establishments pro 
fessionallvy, and alwavs I have been 
happy about the treatment. I have a 
good many publishers, about fifteen 
in fact; and [I must say that Ricordis 
are among those whose accounting 
statements I have never even felt 
inclined to question. 

Whether Rossini, Donizetti, Verdi, 
Puccini, and all the other great men 
whose works made the fortune of this 
house were similarly satisfied I do 
not know. But I do know that they 
mostly did not change their pub- 
lisher, and I like to think that a 
longevity of 150 vears could not have 
been achieved save through ethical 


prac tices. 
Businesses 

shorter lives than art works. No pub- 

lisher working today was publishing 


have in general far 
















in the time of Shakespeare or Milton 
or Cervantes or Moliére or Sebastian 
Bach. Business is a fluid thing, sensi 
tive to social change, to revolution, 
to political transfers of power, to 
economic crises. Libraries, art col 
lections, and universities, as well as 
the buildings that house them, some 
how manage to survive evervthing, 
even wars and earthquakes, tidal 
waves and fires. But very few banks 
and commercial enterprises function- 
ing today in any country pre-date 
1830. 

In such a situation, one cannot but 
respect the integrity, the sagacity, the 
ingenuity, perhaps too the passion 
and the pride, that all went into the 
building and the preservation of this 
business. It is some awareness of 
these, I am sure, that makes everv- 
body tend to trust any “old” firm 
rather than a new one, be its age no 
more than, sav, a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Ricordi is not the only “old” 
house still publishing music, though 
it may well be the oldest. Germany 
and France have historic catalogs 
too. In Austria, curiously enough, 
there is not one to my knowledge, 
in s}vite of Vienna's glorious musical 

(Continued on page 74) 
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“Jo develop appreciation 
Use 


, , with 
ving USIC 


by 
ALLEN L. RICHARDSON AND MARY E. ENGLISH 


A course of study in general music for 


the junior high school. 


LIVING WITH MUSIC, a functional and creative approach to general music in the junior high school 
develops a comprehensive program of activities, exploratory experiences, and cultural background which 
provides a living pattern of learning for the modern pre-teen and teen-age youth. This pattern presupposes 
varying degrees of knowledge and ability, and admits to no limit of possible accomplishment under the 
guidance of a resourceful and imaginative teacher. Active, individual participation must be the keynote for 
any successful plan in this area. Through careful attention to comfortable vocal ranges, provision for all 
kinds of instrumental integration and keyboard experiences, and opportunities for personal expression in 


many suggested correlated activities, a maximum participation level is achieved in this volume. 


Dept. | 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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This Is YOUR Boy 


FRED WARING 


YOME vears ago, during a concert 
S for the Music Educators Nation 
al Conference at Atlantic City, a 
young man stepped downstage from 
our glee club and What he 
sang [ can’t recall. How he sang it 
is a matter of distinct and pleasant 


sang. 


memory. 
When he had finished, the nine- 
teen thousand in the great hall re- 
sponded with a warmth that would 
have delighted any established star. 
No professional have mini- 
mized such recognition by a group 
of music educators, It was then that 


could 


I had the exciting pleasure of saying, 


“Ladies and gentlemen, this is you? 


bov . hot ours!” 
He was, indeed, their bov—a high 
school senior from upstate New 


York, who had, in the normal Amert- 
can process of acquiring an educa- 
tion, learned to sing so well! I have 
often wondered if these music edu- 
cators would have been so enthusi- 
astic handiwork if 
the boy had been introduced before 


about their own 


As it was, confronted sud- 
their 


his song. 
denly by 
purpose and accomplishment, they 


such a svmbol of 
cheered. 

Our and intimate 
with music educators through our 
Music Workshop and Shawnee Press 
sometimes presents us, also, with too 


long contact 


many trees and not enough forest— 
a preoccupation with things that 


Fred Waring scarcely needs an introduc- 
He 
established as a stcr of radio, tele- 


as well as a 


tion to must lovers and educators /ias 


long been 
records and the 


vision, stage, 


3.7 j ; 
leader in the publishing and teaching of 


music. His article is fittingly illustrated by 
a picture of his own little boy, clearly al- 
ready musically inclined. 





need to be done, and too few reward 


ing glimpses of things that have been 
done. Occasionally | brought 
sharply face to face with startling 


am 


examples of such progress. 

For the past 
been interested in the production 
of an_ all-collegiate show 
for the Department of Defense—as 
sisting its able director, Dr. J. Clem- 
ent Schuler of Amherst College, in 
any wav we can, including the loan 


six vears we have 


summer 


of a member of our production staff 
during rehearsal period in June. 
Since the show is built in Amherst 
at a time when our Music Workshop 
at Delaware Water Gap, I, 
personally, have been able to see 
little of the work—although I have 
heard many fine reports of their 
splendid for the military 
forces throughout the world. 


is busy 


sh ws 


ha 


Courtesy of Virginia Waring 


—Photo by 









Not long ago I found time to 
listen to some of the tape recordings 
of the summer, 
toured the Far East from the North 
Korean Formosa. | 


completely amazed,—my first thought, 


group which, last 


border to was 


“these are amateurs?’—mv second 


s or not, these are 


thought, “amateur 
musicians!” 
I'wenty-five youngsters, represent 
ing nineteen colleges and, geographi 
cally, the whole 
lievable trumpeter from Oberlin, a 


continent, an unbe 


completely polished — saxophonist 


from San Diego State, a pair of 
beautiful voices from Washington 
and Tufts—other fine performers 
from throughout the nation! Ama 
teurs they are and, interestingly, 


most of them, though well able to 
qualify 
want to teach! 


I asked Clem Schuler if this ¢ 


as professional performers, 
roup 
was typical of the many which had 
preceded them—who had traveled a 
quarter of a million miles and 
tained than half a 
service people. 


entel 
more million 
“The people we get each year are 
bit than the 
previous season—largely because we 
are learning better how to find them 
Ihe group you have just heard is 
not only typical of the young people 
we have always had, but, more im 


just a better those of 


portantly, is typical of today’s college 
music major. We had six hundred 
applications for this tour, all meet 
ing a rigid set of requirements and 
recommended by their colleges.”’ 

If this is the stuff of which Ameri 
ca’s music is to be made tomorrow, 
I suggest that the music educator of 
today may face his passing problems 

(Continued on page 96) 
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"America’s First Family in Music” 
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Be sure to ask for your complimentary copy of "The Parents’ 
Primer”. . . the booklet so many music educators throughout the 


country are finding to be a valuable aid in their teaching program. 
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HE increased demand for piano 

both as a basic part of the pub- 
lic school music program and in pri- 
vate studios has necessitated enlarg- 
ing the scope of the Piano Commit- 
tee’s work. As we view 
team at the local, state and national 


our musical 


level, we realize that we must be 
readv to serve the public school con- 
sultant and the classroom teacher as 
lege and the private 


The piano, widely 


well as the col 
piano teacher. 
used as the basic resource instrument 
of the public school program, pro- 
vides an easv access to melody, har- 
mony and rhvthm through the three 
educational senses—sight, touch and 
hearing. This Kevboard Experience 
ipproach, as it is generally called, 
not only provides the basis for last- 
but also 


ing musical enjoyment 


meets the most rigid test of good 
instruction from the standpoint of 
With the fre- 
for information on 
the Piano 
undertake a 


pamphlets which will have 


I 


hild developme nt. 
juent requests 


Kev board 


Committee 


Experience, 
will shortly 
series of 
te achers if 


practical suggestions fo1 


in\ orade level The piano as it 
serves as an audio-visual frame of 
reference for the entire music pro 
gram should produce far reaching 
results in the entire music program 
of anv school svstem. The film, Key- 
0 Ex perience in Classroom Mu- 

Dr. Pace has been in charge f grano in 

U? 952. He has directed films 
eC f c education, con 

rkshobs and served as 

2nusic consultar to many schools and col- 


eges. He has published severai tmportant 


books and is now preparing new material 
for children, in addition to heading his own 
la*oratory studio in Scarsdale, N. Y. Dr. 


National Piano Chairman of MEN( 


ROBERT PACE 





sic, sponsored by the American Music 
Conference, shows what a third grade 
classroom was able to do in the rela- 
tively short period of six weeks. 

It is enough to talk 
what we hope to accomplish in the 


not about 
public schools. We must go bevond 
this and prepare better musicians at 
the college level, As reported by vari- 
ous members of the Piano Commit- 
tee, we are now preparing untold 
numbers of people to teach music in 
the classroom. Music consultants who 
have a practical acquaintance with 
the kevboard through sight-reading, 
improvisation, transposition and a 
facility are 


fair degree of technical 


in constant demand. The 


here. It 


program 


does not stop goes on (0 
include the so-called “piano major,” 
whose backeround in the 


been pitifully narrow. He too can 


past has 
























benefit from greater kevboard versa- 


tility, plus much greater knowledge 
of keyboard literature. All of these 
processes are accomplished through 


good group instruction. 
How rapidly our expansion will 


take place depends on how rapidly 
} 


we can produce adequately trained 
people to fill the jobs that now exist 
In short, we threshold of 


a musical era which has reat 
rhe 


promise, and it is exciting to savy 


>>> 


least 
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Pioneers 


HE Centennial Convention of 

the National Education Asso- 
ciation may be remembered most by 
the musical pageantry of Schools 
on Parade, dramatized by 2500 stu- 
dents, with solo, chorus and orches- 
tra. We were literally carried back 
to Old Virginia, My Maryland, the 
Old Kentucky Home, the Swanee 
River and to the Pilgrim Psalms; 
indeed, back to the first meeting of 
those Founders in 1857. There was no 
music or pageantry then; but there 
was a recognition that music has a 
part in life and character, wherein 
the schools must share. Those dele- 
familiar with the Psalm 
at home and school, and 
“sing- 


gates were 
Books used 
with the occ -asional short-term 
ing 

Years of revolution in Europe had 
brought freedom lovers to these 
shores their folk and 
melodies of the masters. So we hear 
of the Cecilia Society first established 
at Charleston, S. C., the 
Pennsylvania German singers of the 
Wissahickon and Bethlehem, with 
their lines from Bach, Beethoven 
and Mozart. The school “Readers” 
of 1857, of Sanders and McGuffey, 
contained an abundant supply of 
literary to music for 
singing. 

Horace Mann, the Father 
of American Education, was alert to 
the character-building qualities of 
music. In Europe he had studied the 
methods of Pestalozzi. Best of all, he 
was expert in locating talent for de- 
veloping his ideas. As organizing 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, his opportunity was at 
hand. Reports had come to him of 
a Massachusetts youth, one Lowell 
Mason, born in 1792, serving as a 
bank clerk in Savannah, Ga., but 
gaining a reputation as organizer of 


sch 0 ls. 
with 


songs 


and of 


gems, some set 


called 


22 


in Music Education 


ALBERT C. NORTON 


church choirs and singing schools, 


and as arranger of melodies from the 


masters. An invitation, signed by 
Horace Mann, enough. 
young returned to his 

state, soon to be known as the Pion- 
eer of Musical Education in America. 
According to custom, he too studied 
in Europe, and returned to apply 
the principles of Pestalozzi to music: 
“The sound before the sign, hearing 
before imitation, thing at a 
time—for before 
theory or principle, 


was 
man 


one 
practice 
and appreciation 


mastery, 


before expression.” 

His published Music Letters from 
4broad reported on the new methods 
and received a wide circulation. Soon 
he was organizing classes for chil- 
dren, adults and The de- 
mand grew. In 1827 he was chosen 
President of the Handel and Haydn 


Society, and in 1832 joined in found- 


teachers. 


The 


native 


Boston Academy ot Music. 
exhibitions 
followed. Normal] 
started for teachers. 
With an olde 
Thomas Hastings, who had 
choirs and classes along similar lines 
in New York, he joined to organize 
the New York Normal Institute. 
Many men 
collaborated in 
OF the 
hymns, we 
a Toplady’s words: Rock 
1ges. Upon Lowell Mason New York 


the Doctorate 


ing the 


Lectures, and concerts 


courses were 
contemporary, 
founded 


times thereafter the two 


composition. 
Hastings’ 


, written to 


song 
manv hundreds of 


name just on 


= conferred 
in Music, the first to 
America. On his return to Boston in 
1836 the Director of 
Music Education awaited him 
Music definite 

the school curr.culum, and it is to 
predom- 


be granted 
position ot 


became a unit 


be noted that sacred music 


—Courtesy, CBS-TV “Let’s Take a Trip” 
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method, song 


inated. Manuals of 
collections, instrumental and choral 
numbers were issued, attaining na- 
tionwide circulation. Cities and 
states, using Mason’s methods as a 
departments of 
education. Music halls and 
houses were built, 
them, to accommodate public de- 
mand, the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, in 1857. Jenny Lind made 
her famous concert tour, and Ameri 


model, organized 


music 


opera 


one ot 


ca was prepared. 

Sons of Lowell Mason (by hered- 
ity and environment) gained distinc- 
tion in music. William, born in Bos- 
ton, 1829, appeared in public con- 
certs as a bov. He studied in 
Europe, taught, gave recitals, and, 
beginning in 1865, appeared in the 
Mason and Thomas Soirees of 
Chamber Music. He too entered the 
first rank of composer-teachers, re 
ceiving the degree of Mus. Doc. from 
Yale in 

Henry, his brother, 
ner in the Emmons .and Hamlin Or- 
gan Company, later merged with the 
American Piano Company, and 
eventually with the Aeolian Corpor- 
ation. Two other Masons, Lowell, 
Jr. and Daniel Gregory, a grandson 
and distinguished composer, united 
to form Mason Brothers, publishers 
of Lowell Mason’s and other 
temporary works. 

With such facts in mind, memory 
is aroused. We review the melodic 
literature of the past century, the 
collections for home and school, and 
especially the church hymnals. When 
see the name Lowell Mason at 


too 


1872. 


became a part- 


con- 


we 
tached to the caption of a well 
known melody such as Bethany, 


Boylston, Cowper, Hamburg, Mis 
sionary, Watchman, to name only a 
few, and find these to be 
sacred and loved in our own spiritual 
life, then only can realize the 
debt we owe to Lowell Mason, who 
brought the spirit of the masters, 
—and Great Master—within the un- 
and appreciation of the 


each of 


we 


derstanding 
common man. 

If Lowell Mason's influence means 
that much to us, we can understand 
how much it meant to his pupils and 
the teachers of 1857. Of these the 
best remembered is William Bat- 
chelder Bradbury, born in Maine in 
1816. In 1830 he came to Boston to 
study piano and organ, and there he 
came under the teaching of the mas- 
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ter. By 1836 he was assigned to teach 
in his native state. Reports came to 
the veteran Thomas Hastings in New 
York. Bradbury was called as organ- 
ist-director at New York’s Bapust 
Tabernacle. With Hastings he o1 
ganized community singing classes, 
presented annual festivals, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining recognition fo 


in the school curriculum. His 


music 
first sone collection appeared in 
1841. In 1847-49 he studied in Eur- 


ope. He brought back new and im- 
proved methods in teaching, which 
he embodied in new texts and song 
books together with numerous orig 
inal compositions. One collection, 
the Jubilee (1858), had a sale of two 
million copies. He wrote two notable 
cantatas: Daniel in 1853 and Esther 
in 1856. Of his many hymn tunes, it 


mav be enough to mention He 
Leadeth Me and Sweet Hour of 
Prayer. 
George F. Root 

Another pupil of Lowell Mason 
must be mentioned: George Fred 
erick Root, also born in Massachu- 
setts, in 1820, and later organist at 


Winter and Park Street churches and 
a teacher in 184] 
He too studied in Paris, specializing 


al 
the schox ls, from 


in vocal music and for a time writing 


songs under the pen-name of G 
Frederick Wurzel. In 1858 he _ be 
came partner in the firm of Root 


and Cadv, Chicago, 
lishing songs of the Civil War period 
one 


writing and pub 


For some of these he called on 
of his own pupils, the blind hvmnol 


ogist, Fannv Crosby, to supply lvrics, 


such as There's Music in the Air, 
Rosalie and Hazel Dell. In the Chi 
cago fire of 1871 the business was 
destroved, but not Root’s zeal as 
teacher and composer. Among his 
cantatas we should mention The 


Flower Queen, Daniel, The Pilgrim 
Fathers, Belshazzar’s Feast and The 
Haymakers. Of his songs we still hear 
The Battle Cry of Freedom, Just Be- 


fore the Battle. Mother, Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp, and The Vacant 
Chair. In 1881 Root was awarded 
the Doctorate in Music by the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 

With the establishment of a west 
ern base at Chicago, music had won 
its way as a profession, to be attained 
the and 
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I AM A HARP 


[ am a harp, 

Responding to the touch 
Of music’s delicate fingers. 
Sometimes she carries me 
To great heights, 

Where I lie, : 
In an 


a quivering thing, 


agony of tears. 


Acain she makes me laugh and sing, 
Following the Pipes of Pan 
Whither they 
[Through strange forests, 

Where birds with brilliant plumage 
Mock me; 

Beside the brook 


lead: 


Chat skips with nimble feet 
Gailvy from stone to stone, 


Over the purple mountain peaks, 
Where the skv, bending, 

Gives me benediction 

with a wanton touch 
into a blind passion 


a mad whirling thing 


Then music 
Sends me 
I bec 


Caught in anger’s ecstasy 


yme 
I hear thunder, 
see S¢ 
( leave the 


I dance in 


Turning and twis 

To the ermittent beat of the tom- 
tom 

An Indian gone beserk 

Mv body painted vermilion 

And cobalt, 

Feathers in my dusky hai 

Then comes a softer cadence. 

\ delicious languor descends upon 


me 


Like a silver mist: 


I slip quietly into the c 


pOiINneSS 


Of night, 


lo find love waiting 


Fi 


Mary Jo Herbert 











Europe Likes 


American Music 


ERROLL GARNER 





AVE recent trip to Europe was 
i 
quite short, but verv fulfilling. 


i yu 
I went over for five weeks to play 
concerts in Amsterdam and Brussels, 
and to appear for three weeks at the 
Oly ipla Theater in Paris. 

Despite the fact that I’m sort of 
a reluctant traveler, and especially 
hated to be away from home during 
the Christmas holidays, I had a very 
rewarding time. The audiences of 
Europe were most kind to me. The 
theater audiences in Paris included 
young, old, “hip” fans, and so-called 
pop’ fans. Rea ly, it Was a wonder- 
ful all-round music audience, and 
I'm happy to report that they re- 
sponded to my program with great 
enthusiasm. The critics and press of 
Paris also were very warm. Indeed, 
I cherish the memories of some won- 
derful experiences with new friends 
there, as well as in London, where 
I spent two days as a visitor, though 
I didn’t have the opportunity to 
perform there. In London, too, I 
found that people were very inte1 


E Garner is e of the mos ide 
acclaimed musicians to emerge from the 
jazz genre. Completely origina he is also 
z very mode St man and has hardly me 
tioned, in this article, the tremendous 
acclaim he touched off in Europe during 


his recent concert tour abroad. Garner won 
many honors there, including the French 
Grand Prix du Disque Award, 
him by the French Academy of Arts. He 


presented to 
] 
now hopes to increase his concert and 


recording schedule, plus composition, in 


cluding the score for a new ballet 


24 


ested in my music, and very well- 
informed about my records and back- 
eround, I am anxious to go back 


there to play. 


Throughout Europe, except for 


the language differences, I felt very 
much at home. The audiences there, 
as in America, are well-conditioned 
by listening to hi-fi recordings, They 
are completely alert to everything I 
try to say on the piano, and I felt 
they were with me all the way. Ex- 
cept that European fans have a 
higher percentage of camera bugs, I 
really felt as if I was playing to 
audiences at home. Music seems to 
be a language that evervone under- 
stands, I guess I’m verv lucky to be 
able to play in so many languages, 


so to speak, and be understood. 











On a personal level ¢ tans 
abroad showed me mucl 
and hospitality. I had the privilege 
of hearing manv of the } groups 
playing in Paris, Amsterdam, an 
London, and it made me feel good 
to know that there is such a free 


international exchang of musical 
ideas. Again, hearing jaz ived by 
natives there made me feel I was at 
home. 

After such a short trip, I can’ 
make anv swe¢ ping statements about 
Europe. But my personal reaction 1s 


that it’s a great country, and has 
many people who love musi 
kinds of music. In Amsterdam, | 
was invited to play a duet in the 
Carillon Tower of one of their oldest 
churches. Thousands of people were 
in the square, as the church caril- 
lonist and I played Christmas Carols 
Thinking back on the trip. I real- 
ize how full of warm experiences and 
memories it was. Really, from where 
I sit, the chief difference between 


ih) 


America and Europe, musically 
speaking, is a geographic on I'd 
like to play abroad as often as the 
opportunity presents itself. Its a 
challenge to be able to “get across” 
to every audience. 

I hope that I'll be able to play 
again, in the near future, for those 
wonderful people, who made me feel 
so much at home, both musically 
and personally. In music, with 
people around the world, “vive la 
similarité”! >>> 
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Decca Records presents a new educational series... 


PARNASSU 


A Treasury of the Spoken Word 


Listen to the enthralling Poems That Tell Hear the depth and range of expression in- You'll be spellbound by the exciting Peems of 


Great Stories (DL 9040). ‘My Last Duchess,’ spired by love in The Heart Speaks (DL 9043 Patriotism (DL 9044). ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
‘The Creation,’ ‘Nancy Hanks,” ‘Lochinvar,’ etc. ‘How Do | Love Thee,’ ‘White In The Moon,’ etc ner,’ ‘Liberty,’ ‘Washington,’ 


Discover calm strength and vivid insight in Spend an hour of laughter with the Fun Mak- Hear your favorite scenes and sonnets from 
Words To Live By (DL 9045). ‘Recessional,’ ers (DL 9042). ‘The Disagr eeable Man,’ ‘The William Shakespeare (DL 9041). ‘Romeo and 
‘Reward Of Service,’ ‘Requiem,’ etc. Sergeant's Song,’ ‘Casey At The Bat,’ etc. Juliet,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘Sonnets,’ etc. 


HEAR THE SOUND MAGIC OF GREAT POETRY 


“Sound is not just an embellishment of verse, Gielgud, Agnes Moorehead, Arnold Moss, Alexander Scourby, 
but the very secret of its power.” Now Decca’s Pamela Brown and others give new life to the written page, 
newly-recorded Parnassus Series brings the full make poetry more memorable, more thrilling. A carefully 

sound magic of great poetry into your living room or class- selected balance of drama, humor and inspiration. Look for 
room with some of the finest voices of our day. Hear John the Parnassus Series at your local record shop 


Send for your NEW WLiuS- [UO DECCA RECORDS, DEPARTMENT Ed 


porn agen hella — 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. The : 


spoken word, music appre- 
ciation, folk music, dance, NAME 
participation, Sunday school, 
band music, foreign music 
including Grade levels, etc. 
Clip and mail coupon today! 


"DECCA >< RECORDS 


A NEW WORLD OF SOUND® 


Please send me your free catalog of Educatic 
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EVERAL ago, I was the 
school band director in a small 
Texas town. On the opening day of 
the new vear, I the 
elementary school classes in order to 
get prospective students for the be- 
ginners’ band. Commencing with 
the eighth grade, I worked down to 
the fifth grade, where I was startled 
to find a much larger and 
older than the other fifth-graders, 
crammed in a desk much too small 
for him. His size, however, was not 
the only feature of his appearance. 
He had a grimy face and hands, 
shaggy and uncombed hair, and the 
dirtiest clothes I 
a bov. 

After talking to the class about 
music in general and band in par- 
ticular, I told 
discuss the matter with their parents 
and to meet with me the following 
day. At the appointed time the class 
assembled and there, sticking out like 
the proverbial sore thumb, was Will 
—the overgrown, unkempt boy of the 
fifth grade. Will had brought a note 
from his dad saving, ‘““We don’t care 
if Will are in the band, but we 
ain’t got no money to buv no music 
are no horn.” When I dismissed the 
class, I learned from the fifth grade 
teacher that Will never attended 
school regularly, that his family were 
known around town for not making 
any attempts to improve their ex- 
ceedingly low standards, that they 
never attended church, and they had 
“questionable” morals. 

After thinking about the boy and 
his background, I did exactly the op- 
posite of what any “right-minded” 
band director would have done. I 
gave Will the big, shiny, new tuba 


years 


school visited 


boy 


had ever seen on 


those interested to 
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‘He Looked Terrific’ 


SHIRLEY MACKIE 





the band had just’ pur- 
chased. We were expecting almost 
anything to happen. In fact, I had 
visions of having to pay for that 
tuba personally if any damage oc- 
curred, However, my fears were un- 
founded. Will was quite proud of 
that horn. He practiced every day 
and carried the heavy instrument as 
though it were a precious jewel. His 
school attendance record appreciably 
improved; he was there right on 
time every day. 


sponsors 


Tale of a Tuba 


Evervone in town said that Will's 
enthusiasm wouldn’t last,—that soon 
he would drop everything and be 
back in the same old rut. But that 
tuba was doing a lot more than we 
realized. One Sunday morning, on 
the wav out of church, Will grabbed 





—Courtesy, Ringling Museum of Art, 
Sarasota, Fla. 














mv arm and said, “Hi, Teacher! Bet 
you're surprised to see me here; I 
even went to Sunday school.” I rose 
to exaltation at that very moment. 
About the time be began going to 
church, Will and 
water and the value of a comb. Each 
day I found some improvement in 
the bov,—combed hair, clean face, 
hands and fingernails. Stull there was 
the problem of the dirty clothes. Be- 
cause children have the gift of bru- 
tal frankness, Will suffered pangs of 
torture. He the butt of everv 
joke; he was classed as “dumb” be 


disc ovel ed $oa } > 


was 


cause he was so much older than 
his classmates, and he was teased 
about his dirtv clothes and about 
the social habits of his family. Occa- 


sionally these things were literally 
thrashed out in free-for-alls. After 
each fight was settled, Will in his 
torn and dirtier than 
clothes cooled off his anger with dili- 


now ever 
gent practice of long crescendos on 
the tuba. 

At the end of the semester, Will 
had progressed so rapidly on the big 
bass horn that he was promoted to 
the advanced band. With this pro- 
motion came prestige and his pride 
began to take on an external appear- 


ance. He wore cleaner clothes, pol- 
ished his shoes and spoke more 
kindly to his fellow students and 


teachers. Evervone began to take no- 
tice of the improvement in the boy. 
that he 
his laundry—somewhat 
wardly—but he radiant 
pared with what he had been. The 
people who had always been the first 
to talk about his terrible appearance 
were now silent. They couldn't 
(Continued on page 130 
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awk- 


com- 


It was obvious 
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THE PROOF 18 IN THE PLAVYGACK! 
Listen to the Quality of 
Martin Fréres Bass Clarinets 
and Oboes! 


LUCKY ARE THE STUDENTS who are given the 
opportunity to play bass clarinet, alto clarinet or oboe— 
especially when the instrument is a Martin Freres. A 
whole new world of luxurious sound awaits them... 

to give broadest scope to the interpretations of the 
conductor ...to enhance the musical output of the 
entire band or orchestra. 

There’s no need to substitute for full woodwind color, 
when Martin Freres bass clarinets, alto clarinets and 
oboes can make your job so much easier. Talk to your 
Martin Freres dealer today — or write for detailed 
literature and all-new bass clarinet and oboe fingering 
charts. They’re free for the asking! 


Founded 1740 


Complete Martin Freres Outfits 

No. 10 Bass Clarinet, full Boehm system, 
natural color grenadilla 

No. 9 Alto Clarinet, full Boehm system, natural 
color grenadilla 

No. 16 Ring Key Oboe, simplified conservatory 
system 

No. 14 Ring Key Oboe, full conservatory system, 
20 keys, 6 rings 

No. 17 Plateaux Oboe, full conservatory system, 
20 keys, 1 ring 

No. 15 Plateaux Oboe, full conservatory system, 
20 keys 


$590.00 
550.00 
279.00 
299.00 
350.00 


425.06 


mx vars com> MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc.—5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


MARTIN FRERES 


“74 
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in Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario 











How Important 


are Arrangers? 


LAWRENCE 


ECENTLY our leading newspa- 

pers carried a front page story 
with a Moscow date line which tells 
of the Russian “shock” at discover- 
ing that their leading composers of 
songs and scores for motion pictures 
were using hacks to arrange their 
works. There can be two interpreta- 
tions of this and the 
prominence given it. Either we are 
laughing at the naiveté of the Rus- 
sians, or else we, the general public, 
are not aware of the importance of 
the arranger in America’s music in- 
dustry. 

Io begin with, our arrangers are 
not hacks. They are highly com- 
petent specialists, who are regularly 
employed by conductors, composers 
and publishers at good salaries or 
fees. Even the free-lance arrangers are 
regularly employed, because com- 
mercial music would nothing 
without them. 

Consider what happened in 1936, 
when arrangers, copyists and proof- 
readers went on strike with demands 
for higher pay and a union “shop”. 
The music industry came to an ab- 
rupt halt. Today, Broadway’s orches- 


news story 


be 


trators are paid by the page, as are 
those who assist them, and all these 
men must be members of the Mu- 
sicians’ Union, which establishes con- 
tract rates 

Consider, also, what the Broadway 


The author of this frank discussion of a 


ttle known angle of music in America is a 
f Hunter College, 
New York, and a conductor, composer and 
arranger in his own right. Dr. Perry is an 
active member of MENC and now also on 


the staff of MUSIC JOURNAL. 


the faculty 


member of 
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PERRY 


without 


musical theatre would be 
the expert services of Robert Russell 
Bennett, Ted Roval and Don Walk- 
er, for instance. Bennett, of course, 
is best known for his work on the 
Richard Rodgers scores; Ted Royal 
is represented at present by Happ) 
Hunting and Don Walker by the 
popular Music Man. These men, 
working under the pressure of time 
in scoring a “musical’’, often employ 
other arrangers to help them. In 
fact, both Ted Royal and Don Walk- 
er entered show business as assistants 
to Russell Bennett. 

Just as Bach, Handel and other 
composers of yesteryear their 
keyboard men and musical secretar- 
ies a figured bass part from which to 
“realize” the score, so today’s Broad- 
way composer gives his arranger a 
“lead sheet”. Such a sheet contains 
the melody line only, but the indi- 
cations of the harmony to be used 
are marked by chord symbols written 
above the melody. These symbols 
are the same as those seen in popular 
sheet music but, of course, without 
the guitar tablature. 


gave 


Completing the Score 


Rehearsal pianists work from these 
sheets, as the orchestrator. 
When the show is “set”, with the 
dance routines worked out, the ar- 
ranger begins the complete scoring. 
From the twelve to twenty 
used in the show he extracts 
“works” the music material to 
company the dance routines as well 
as that needed for bridges, ent’r- 
actes, etc. From all of this, he finally 


does 


songs 
and 
ac- 










contrives an overture, thus comp! 
ing the score which he, in ever 
sense, has “made”. 

The use of such specialized talent 
should not in anv wav reflect on the 
musical competence of today’s com 
posers, any more than it did in the 
time of Bach and Handel. Jerome 
Kern, for instance, trained at 
the Leipzig Conservatory, Cole Poi 
ter at the Yale and Harvard Schools 
of Music, and Richard Rodgers at 
the Institute of Musical Art. Even 
Leonard Bernstein, who does h 


own scoring, gives program credit to 


was 


is 


those who assisted him with his 
arranging chores. 
Not just the theatre, but the 


whole of the music industry recog- 
nizes the importance of the arranger. 
There are those that 
the popular sheet music is done in 
the musical hand 
Not so. Even those orade three 
parts are done by special arrangers, 
often in the musical 
editor, as in 
bert Sirmay at Chappell & Co., 
While are at Chappell’s, 
you noticed that while the piano 
part is done by Sirmay the choral 
arrangements are made by William 
Stickles? If an orchestral medley is 
to be published, Bennett may assign 
this to another arranger on his staff. 

The movie, The Glenn Miller 
Story, has probably done more to 


who believe 
of the composer. 
piano 


person of a 
the case of Doctor AI- 
Inc. 


we have 


make the general public aware of 
the arranger’s role than any other 
single force. The movie tells of Mil- 
ler’s work in dance bands, of his 
search for a new sound, and of the 
(Continued on page 107 
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ANNOUNCING A BRAND NEW 


Highlights from “SOUTH PACIFIC” 
for COPACERT BAND, arranged by PHILIP J. LANG 
incl. Bali Ha‘i, Some Enchanted Evening, There Is Nothin’ Like 


A Dome, A Wonderful Guy 8 line score 
Full Band, 6.00 Symphonic Band, 8.00 
IN PREPARATION FOR APRIL 1 


“SOUTH PACIFIC'— Selection 
for CONCERT BAND, orronged by ERIK LEIDZEN 
Full Band, 7.50 Symphonic Band, 10.00 


Quicksteps from “SOUTH PACIFIC” for Band 
BALI HA‘l, 2.00 
SOME ENCHANTED EVENING, 2.00 
THERE IS NOTHIN’ LIKE A DAME, 2.00 
A WONDERFUL GUY, 1.50 


“SOUTH PACIFIC" 


SYMPHONIC SCENARIO FOR ORCHESTRA 
arranged by ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT incl. 12 great songs 
Small Orch., 5.00 Full Orch., 6.50 Symphonic Orch., 8.00 


Highlights from “SOUTH PACIFIC” 
for SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, orr. by ROSARIO BOURDON 
Set A, 4.00 Set B, 6.00 Set C, 8.00 





Cinderella” 


CINDERELLA MARCH (in preporation) 


CINDERELLA WALTZ (in preporation) 


Both arranged by ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 
for CONCERT BAND and for CONCERT ORCHESTRA 








Examination scores available on request to 





RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN 


IN THIS GLORIOUS MUSIC FROM THE FILM VERSION OF 


FROM THE FABULOUS RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN TV MUSICAL 







‘South Pacific 


“SOUTH PACIFIC" Choral Selection 


now available for SSA, TTBB, or SATB 
brilliantly arranged by CLAY WARNICK 
Each, SSA-TTBB-SATB—40 cents 


Single Octavos from “SOUTH PACIFIC” 
BAL! HA‘Il—2 pt, SSA, TTBB, SAB, SATB 

A COCK-EYED OPTIMIST—TTBB, SATB 
DITES-MOI--2 pt, SSA, SATB 

HAPPY TALK—SSA, SATB 

‘MAM GONNA WASH THAT MAN—SSA 


SOME ENCHANTED EVENING-—2 pt, SSA, TTBB 
SAB, SATB 
THERE IS NOTHIN’ LIKE A DAME—TTBB (.25), SATB 
THIS NEARLY WAS MINE—SSA, TTBB, SATB 
A WONDERFUL GUY—SSA, SATB 
YOUNGER THAN SPRINGTIME—2 pt., SSA, TTBB 
SAB, SATB 
Each octavo, 20 cents unless otherwise indicated 





Single Octavos from “CINDERELLA” 


Do | Love You (because you're beautiful?)—SSA, TTBB 
In My Own Little Corner—2 pt, SSA SATB 
A Lovely Night—SSA, TTBB, SATB 

Ten Minutes Ago—SSA, TTBB, SATB Each, .20 


Williamson WWMusic, Ine. 


RKO BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
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bd LL in all, I guess he’s hap- 
pier now. This life is quieter 
and more natural for the little guy.” 

One could detect just a tinge of 
regret in the voice of Horace Brans- 
come as he spoke these words. 

“But I wouldn’t have missed the 
fun we had for the world,” he added. 

“Ir started when a 
ours gave us this Chihuahua pup. 
You can imagine how small he was! 
She couldn't keep him because she 
allergic hair. Never 
knew it before. Anyway, she was glad 
we could take him.” 

“He was a sad little fella,” Mr. 
Branscome continued. “And I guess 
he seemed like any other little 
Chihuahua puppy except for one 
thing—his bark. It was the weirdest 
sound you ever heard. Didn’t sound 
like a dog’s bark right from the start. 

“It sounded so much like singing 
that my wife and I thought of calling 
him ‘Pagliacci.’ You know-—like in 
the opera. But my wife said the 
clown in the opera is called ‘Canio’ 
and our pup is a canine so let’s call 
him ‘Caninio.’ And that’s how we 
got the name.” Mr. Branscome 
laughed. 

“There are those who say that 
Caninio sang opera right from the 
start—you know—without studying. 
That’s a lot of hokum, He had les- 
sons, all right. When we realized that 
the pooch had talent, naturally, we 
began looking around for a teacher. 
So we took him to this German pro- 
fessor who labeled Caninio a bari- 


neighbor of 


was to dog’s 


Mr. Mandel, 
ting reputation 
. understood that the characters in 
Any resem- 


who is acquiring an increas- 
. . 2 

as a musical satirist, wishes 

it clearly 


this story fictitious. 


are purely 
blance living personages or firms is en- 


. 
coincidental. 


tirély 
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Caninio, the Singing Dog 


SEYMOUR MANDEL 


tone. He went to this teacher's studio 
for a couple of months but he wasn't 
getting any place. I knew something 
was wrong. Then a guy I worked 
with told me about this Italian 
teacher he heard about that teaches 
all the top singers. That, of course, 
was the great Maestro Café Espresso! 

“Maestro Espresso was furious 
when he heard Caninio sing like a 
baritone. “Who ever heard of a 
Chihuahua who was a baritone?’ he 
demanded. ‘A St. Bernard can be a 
baritone, a Chihuahua is a tenor!’ 
And that was how Caninio’s career 
really started. 


The Purok Touch 


“As far as promotion goes, the 
credit belongs to Purok. He thought 
of sneaking Caninio into Russia so 
that he could ‘discover’ the pooch 
on one of his trips there. He said it’s 
always easier to promote an imported 
product. But then we began to hear 
weird reports about what they were 
doing with dogs in Russia, so we 


decided not to risk it. He eased 




















Caninio along with some small con 
certs and opera performances in the 
sticks—put him on TV a couple of 
times and then booked him to 
the tenor solo in Beethoven's 
under Fitropoulos. How did Fitro- 
poulos put it when he first heard 
Caninio sing? He said, ‘A dog with 
a voice like his is born once in a 
thousand years!!" Wasn't that some- 
thing? 

“Don’t think it was all moonlight 
and roses for us trving to handle 
Caninio. He could be a problem 

“He was definitely a lvric tenor 
But he liked to sing the dramati 
roles like Manrico and Otello. Truth 
fully, they were too much for him. 
Rodolfo or Pinkerton ves! But Otello 
definitely not! His voice was just too 
light. In fact, I can admit it now. 
Caninio’s high C was never too good. 
But no dog ever sang a more stirring 
B-flat! 

“Another source of trouble with 
Caninio was his love for TV. He sure 
liked to work before the cameras. 
Well, when Caninio became a mem- 
ber of the Cosmopolitan, the trouble 
started. Mr. Zing thought that singing 
popular stuff on TV was undignified 
for a leading tenor of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Opera Co. When the mess we were 
having got into the papers, Caninio 
got so mad, he tried to take a nip 
out of Zing. That’s when Zing can- 
celled his contract. We weren’t wor- 
ried because they wanted our pooch 
to sing over at La Scala, which he did, 
you'll remember. But the following 
season, they wanted Caninio back 
at the Cos. 

“Boy, I'll never forget the scene 
backstage after Caninio returned. 
Zing came back after Caninio’s first 


do 
Sth 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Harmony in Sight and Sound 
Si aa aN ME 2 


S. NEIL FUJITA 


— are constantly being 
made by more people for ex- 


pressions of beauty, knowledge and 
the practicality of 


I 


things created 


through science, music, art and gov- 
How these expressions are 


pattern ot 


ernment. 
interpreted creates a 
unified efforts of people 
ming for the 


of others, based on their re- 


varied but 
perto} functions Salls- 
raction 
ceptive 
| 
With the 
records some ten 


package fol 
opened new areas of expression for 


advent of long-playing 


the 
an album inspired and 


years ago, 


many graphic artists, designers and 
} hotographe rs. 

For each album, titles are carefull 
selected and simplified to convey the 
varied music of Tchaikowsky, Cho- 
pin, Beethoven and other great com- 
posers to more people. The idea of a 
then commissioned 
craftsman: whether he be a 
illustrator or photog- 


cover project is 


i a 
graphic artist, 
rapher, the art product is decided by 
the verv nature of the music itself. 
[Che art director must necessarily de- 
termine what artist might be able to 
the score. 

commis- 
Rufino, 


Davis, 


emotion of 
have 


express the 


For 


sioned 


example, we 
such painters as 
[Tamavo, Ben Shahn, Stuart 
Eugene Berman and many others to 
decorate the surfaces of album pack- 
iges for classical pieces as well as 
Occasionally we have repro- 
Paul Klee and Joan 
Miro, but a more concrete form of 
innovation in art is still to come in 
rea of creativity. Could not this 
ve likewise in the field of music, 


1a77Z 
duced prints by 


of a designer are based 
line and plane? 


the tools 


In, Space, 


Design and 
Records. He 1s 
ultant and a 
lesign at the Phila- 
1 School of Art. He has had 
us paintings and 
Directors’ Clubs 
rk, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


man shows of 


from the Art 


Definitions of spoken words vary, 
but the rudiments of design, stem- 
ming from key words such as har- 
contrast, Opposition, inter- 
texture, pat- 
constant 


mony, 
weaving, interlocking, 
terns remain 
Of course, these are only 
scribing the fundamentals of design, 
any 


and _ color, 


words de 
for the approach to creative 
work will 
represent stages of experimentation. 
Personally, I feel this is an exciting 
part of creating something, not the 
the end 
happens in between or what holds 


probably continue to 


beginning nor but what 
both ends together 


It might seem rather absurd t 
think that attempts are made to de 
pict music’s aesthetic values through 
form of may 
wonder at the importance placed on 
the designing of a package that mere 


some 


another art, and we 


ly covers and protects ereat 
musical masterwork. A design for an 
album package must therefore recog- 
nize and appreciate certain func- 
tional and emotional requirements, 
inasmuch as it precedes the expres 
sion of the music itself. It must em- 
ploy dignity, taste and understand- 
ing, with each step toward its con- 
summation. Design in this 
never meant to conflict with the con- 


case 1S 


ception but works in harmony with 
a given recorded idea. 

Let’s assume that we are working 
on the Tchaikowsky Fifth Sym- 
phony. I take this as an example be- 
cause it is a very popular work in the 
classical repertoire and the second 
movement has become equally fam- 
ous in the popular repertoire under 
the title Moon Love. The purpose of 
making this music available to the 
public must be made clear from the 
beginning; whether the entire sym- 
phony is recorded by an 85-piece or- 
chestra under the baton of an emin- 
ent conductor, or the second move- 
ment is performed by a smaller 
group. Generally, research is made 
on the historical data of the music 


and the composer. In the final an 


alvsis, you trv in some degree to 
capture the essence of a particular 
era in relation to its culture, mood 
and tempo 
These are but a few of the logical 
elements that go into the making of 
a package, and we still have not 
given anv consideration to the con- 
ductor, the orchestra and the artist, 
‘who are in many cases the primary 
reason for the success of a recording. 
Certain other factors determining 
the final form of a 
on the efforts of 
in close unity with the creative peo- 


ple of Artists and Repertoire. Noth- 


cover are based 


a designer working 


ing in relation to a piece of music 
should be left ambiguous. It is here, 
in this concentration of minds, that 
ideas are formed and carried out. 

The steps that follow are equally 
exciting and important, for with 
each contrasting release of new al- 
bums, the creative salesman gener- 
ates vitality with merchandising con- 
cepts, to put the observer in har- 
mony with the purpose of the album. 

As long as the cover of a recording 
can remain to some extent a surface 
fo> an artist to express music and 
a part of himself, it will continue 
to assist in bringing the joy of classi- 
cal as well 
tions to a constantly increasing audi- 
ence. >>> 


as unfamiliar composi- 
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STUDENT WITH HIS NEW CONN DIRECTOR E> ALTO SAXOPHONE 


Boy meets horn . . . youth finds expression through music 


to recreate the past, master the present. . . 


and challenge the future 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. band instruments Elkhart, Indiana 





Faculty Co-operation with Music 


OU see it frequently. Many mu- 

sic teachers have been hurt by it. 
For many it stands directly in the 
way of their success. What is it?— 
Faculty distrust! 

“I don’t know exactly why,” a 
faculty member c~ essed to me re- 
cently, “but I have 2 ort of distrust 
concerning music teachers.”’ 

I was surprised. This lady had 
been—in the main—especially cour- 
teous to me and our music depart- 
ment. 

“Why?” I asked. 

She looked around. “Come into 
my room,” she said. “I feel a speech 
coming on.” 

When we were seated she went on: 
“You music people are a_ selfish 
group. You disrupt our schedule. 
You get the youngsters all excited. 
You don’t seem to realize our work 
is also important. You want Johnny 
for practice whether he’s got his 
arithmetic or not. In short—you mu- 
sic teachers want to put on a big 
show; get all the applause and—to 
heck with everything else!” 

I was surprised. Then I got my 
bearings. “We music people are a 
bad lot, it seems—” I said, with a 
smile. 

We talked for some time. When 
we parted we were still friends, but 
I began to see her viewpoint more 
clearly. We music instructors are not 
always skilled in “faculty relations.” 
And we could use some of this skill. 
Faculty support helps! 

“Try to secure the support of the 
rest of your faculty,” a leader in the 
field of music education once told me. 
“Once you experience a whole-heart- 
ed faculty support of your music pro- 
gram, you will never want to be 
without it.” 

Another educator says: “When 
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EDWIN W. JONES 


others work with you, your objective 
is more easily reached and the qual- 
ity is higher.” 

Should we be concerned with the 
making of enemies? 

“Never make an enemy—if you 
can help it,” an important business 
executive once said. “You hurt your- 
self if you do.” 

I looked at him. “But that’s im- 











possible. You’re bound to make some 
enemies.” 

He smiled. “Make friends,” he per- 
sisted. “Be kind to everyone. You 
can always use friends.” 

Where to start? The ideal time to 
start building friendly relations with 
another faculty member is the first 
time you meet him. You can speak 

(Continued on page 56 
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N China today your nerves are 

wracked bv the street 
bands, the incessant beat of drums 
and the wailing of violins at wed- 


dings and funerals, anc you wonder 


noisy 


how such jargon could be called mu- 
sic. You listen to the street violin and 
try to understand its playing. The 
back and forth over 
monotonously few different 
and you give up. It just must be that 
the Chinese are not musical! 

In ancient China it was different. 
About 3000 B.C. her people had 
over seventy instruments for making 


bow see-saws 


notes 


music. Three of them were so basi- 
cally important that the harpsichord, 
the grand piano and the pipe organ 
were developed from them. 
“Music,” said the ancient Chinese, 
“is harmony between Heaven and 
Earth.” They much about its 
value, and only those understanding 


wrote 


were considered fit to rule. It 
Confucius and fre- 


musi¢ 
was extolled by 
quently made a part of his religious 
ceremonies. Music had a definite 
purpose, to educate and to promote 
merely to amuse. 
Dynasty, 58-75 A.D., 
three orches- 
ceremonies, 
contests and 
the T'ang 
the Govern- 


morality, never 

In the Han 
the rulers maintained 
religious 
archery 


one tol 
one tor 
one for banquets. In 
Dynasty, 620-907 A.D., 
ment had ten orchestras, one with as 
many as seven hundred instruments. 
An out-door band had 890 plavers 
and forty-eight singers. 

The wide variety of 
in these early days is as astounding 
as their number. There both 
wince and string instruments. Many 


tras, 
roval 


instruments 


were 


Grace Phiilips is a librarian by profes- 
sion and spent two years in China, teaching 
at the Boone Library School in Wuchang. 


Her home is now in Denver, Colorado. 
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Music of China, Old and New 


GRACE D. PHILLIPS 


were small—gongs, flutes, harps, 
violins. The sheng (or cheng), about 
a foot long, had a circular air-cham- 
ber from which projected sixteen 
bamboo pipes of different lengths. 
Each pipe had a which re- 
sponded to pressure from a mouth- 
piece in the air chamber. It looked 
like a sort of teapot with pipes com- 
ing out of the top, the spout being 
the mouthpiece. This was the baby 
from which the pipe organ grew 


valve 


Chinese Lyre 


The ch’in was a lvre with five 
silken strings. It was long and 
rounded at one end. This was the 
instrument which developed into 


the harpsichord. 

The tsing had a four-sided sound- 
ing-box shaped wider at one end 
than the other. Its strings, in sets of 
three, got shorter at the instrument’s 
smaller end. This was the beginning 


of the grand piano. 


Wayne S, Kow, playing the Win Lu 














The p'i-p’a had four silken strings. 
There also cymbals, chimes, 
trumpets, a clarinet twenty 
inches long, drums, big, little and 
medium, gongs and gong-chimes of 
flutes, 


were 
about 


materials, 
double, a 


many sizes and 

vertical, horizontal 
guitar and violins. Chimes of jade, 
eraduated in thickness, hung from a 
frame and when struck with an 


ebony mallet gave clear, sweet 


and 


tones. 


Today gongs made of stone are call- 


ed “musical stones” and are used 
exclusively in temples. Drums and 
trumpets run to enormous size and 
are much used for weddings and 


funerals. Still to be found in China 
are guitars, mandolins, fiddles, flutes, 
the sheng, the ch’in and the p’i-p’a, 
in their original form 


Western Development 


the 
and 


strange that pipe 


harpsic hord 


It seems 
organ, the 
grand piano were not developed by 


the 


the people who invented them. The 
Western world was destined to make 
these important contributions to mu 
the inventive, 

cling to their 
\ Chinese explains 


while musical 


sull 


sic, 
Chinese 
ch’in and tsing 
the reason. 


sheng, 


“It is a fault characteristic of our 
people,” said he, “that when we 
enjoy something we are contented 
and do not want to change it.” 
Other reasons besides contentment 
blocked Chinese progress in music 
One was their devotion to symbol 
ism. For instance, the length and 
width of the ch’in were each divisi 
ble by three, representing Heaven, 
Earth and Man. The top was slight- 
ly rounded for Heaven, while the 
bottom, the Earth, flat. The 
five strings stood for the five ele 


was 
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ments, wood, fire, water, earth and 
metal, while the pegs stood for the 
different phases of the moon. The 
p'i-p’a, a sort of mandolin, had four 
silken strings to correspond to the 
four seasons. 
Musical instruments were of eight 
different materials representing the 
eight yang and yin principles, metal, 
stone, silk, 
leather and wood. Not only were the 
size, shape and material determined 
by symbolism, but in loyalty to the 


bamboo, gourd, earth, 


ancestors, they could not be changed. 
As the ancestors had known the in 
strurment, so it must remain. 


Sometimes Westerners are not so 
different. Americans have been 
heard to say, “What was good 
enough for my grand-dad is good 


enough for me.” 

The Chinese were the first people 
in the make a 
seven they didn’t 
the octave ull the Ming 
1596 A.D. Their first scale had five 
notes, C, D, E, G, A, three of which 
did not correspond to our notes, but 
were a little higher. Still there was 
The five 
benevolence, right- 


scale ol 
find 
Dynasty, 


WwoIl ld to 


notes, but 


symbolism notes stood for 
the five virtues, 
eousness, propriety, knowledge and 
faith. Later, when the five notes were 
increased to twelve, the Yang and 
Yin philosophy became embroiled. 
Today theu eightvy-fou1 
steps as compared to the Western 
Their more prolific 


scale has 


scale of twelve 


scale has notes in between ours, a 
little higher or a little lower, allow 
ing for graces and curves unknown 
to us 

Chinese music was based upon the 
principle that Heaven and Earth, 
both with religious significance, were 
in perfect harmony. Three being the 
symbol of Heaven, and two of Earth, 
sounds of perfect harmony must be 


The 
that the 


in the three to 
pitch-pipes were so cut 


ratio ot two. 
length of the second tube was two- 
thirds of the first, the third 
tube two-thirds of the second. This 
gave a perfect series of fifths, and 


and 


any two notes from them must hat 
Heaven Earth 
This principle of harmony was of 


monize as do and 
basic importance and the resulting 
sounds were accepted as a matter of 
course, 

During the century 
Emperors Huang Ti and K’ang Hsi 
gave music the two classifications by 
is still known, theatrical 


seventh the 


which it 
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Instruments Used to Accompany 
Chinese Singers. 


and religious Lheatrical MiUsi¢ is 


characterized by high falsetto sing- 


ing, religious music by its emotional 
quality, with the drum beating slow, 
solemn dirges and the violin wailing 
Religious music is called 
upon for all weddings, funerals and 


in despait 


he intelligentsia of China 


no regard fon 


festivals 
have it, vet it survives 
as a degraded remnant of the past. 


Foreign rulers came upon the Chi- 


nese scene before harmony had de- 
veloped On the whole the Man- 
chus were highly appreciative of 


Chinese culture and made them- 
selves famous for the way they readily 
But they balked at Chi- 


Not being musical them- 


adopted it 
nese music 
they could not understand 
had 
it might have escaped them. Orches 
When 


level of 


selves, 


it. Even if they been musical, 


tras were soon abolished 


music descended to the 
amusement, musicians were relegated 
to a low social plane and the long 
decline in music began. The foreign 
rulers in China were responsible for 
the degeneration of its musi 

After instrumental musk 


cal music, and folk songs were popu 


came VO 


lar as early as 1200 A.D. In 1931 the 
song of the people became no longet 
music for music's sake, but music 
with a purpose. First it taught 


science and hvgienics, “Flies spread 


bacteria’, etc. Then, in war time, it 


became Chee-lai or the March of the 


Volunteers: “Facing the guns and 


fire of the enemy, March forward.” 





Mass singing developed, choruses 
were organized and everywhere from 
Suiyan in the north to Hong Kong, 
student groups went singing about 
the country to build morale and to 
for relief. They gave 
patriotic and 
to sing in the 


raise money 


concerts ol songs 
taught the 
trenches and hospitals. The zeal of 
the students raised the peasants out 
hatred, 


soldiers 


of ignorance, despair and 
and patriotism went singing against 
the enemy. Peasants, students, sol- 
diers, government officials and aris- 
tocrats were united by singing to- 
svether 

By 1937 China had become a sing- 
ing nation. When Communism came 
into power, mass singing was in full 
swing, and the present government 
the 


coolies, s¢ »idie1 Ss, 


value of 
vovern- 


is experiencing song. 


Farmers 


ment officials, all are directed to 


sing Communist Prisoners 
have 


songs. 
no choice but to sing four hours 
a day. Songs are taught as discipline 
It may 
be land reform, labor, songs to Mao 
Ise-tung, Communist patriotism. 
Evervbody sings all the time. But the 
people have no heart in it. What 
is forced upon them. 


and as a matter of business. 


they sing 

During the Republic there was 
freedom, and music had opportunity 
A Christian 


Hymnal was produced, with all the 


for a_ little progress. 
tunes written by the Chinese and in 
Western harmony, Two national an- 
thems were written and one became 
the song of the Kuomintang Party 
and was known as the People’s Song, 


beautiful tune. 


a stirring, 
In Formosa today, where musical 
expression is unfettered, orchestras 
play Western music and give free 
concerts every week. Especially sig- 


nificant is the musical trend of the 
Chinese in Western countries. They 
flock to concerts and lavish money 
yn records and lessons in both in- 
strumental and vocal musi 

How naturally musical the Chi 
nese are, one learns by listening to 
the every-day sounds in China. Ped 
diers have a sing-song to the call of 


their wares: coolies and boat-men 


chant at their work, and the lan 
re itself is musical. Open vowel 


sounds predominate, and varying in 


tonations make a melody of each 


sentence. When the Chinese people 
are free again and come into their 
to excel 


>>> 


own, we may expect them 


in music as they have in art 
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The Ballet Comes 


AUBREY B. HAINES 


HOUGH ballet may seem of 
“Twitty recent Origin, its roots 
extend far back to ancient times. If 
we limit ourselves to considering 
dancing as a branch of art in West- 
ern civilization, the starting-point at 
once becomes Greece, where educa- 
tors and philosophers recognized its 
importance, 

Then dancing took a step forward 
in that peculiar adaptation of the 
Greek theatre at Rome, known as 
pantomime. Roman pantomime was 
Greek tragedy minus chorus and dia- 
logues of two or three actors. There 
was only one actor, who rather than 
speak his lines, had them chanted 
by a singer, while he performed the 
gestures and steps to interpret the 
plot. This practice originated with 
the tragedian, Livius Andronicus, 
who divided his part when he suf- 
fered voice failure. However, the art 
was decadent from the very begin- 
ning, for its extreme lasciviousness 
and affiliation with  gladiatorial 
sports (real executions and similar 
horrors were frequently depicted on 
the Roman stage) made it a thing 
of abhorrence to the growing influ- 
ence of the Christian Church 

It is far from easy to trace ballet’s 
history during the Middle Ages. We 
know, however, that the Church 
Fathers frowned upon dancing and 
pantomime because of their corrupt 
associations with paganism. But it 
was impossible to eradicate the dance 
from popular life or from the diver- 
sions of the nobility. Popular religi- 
ous festivals and processions were 
constantly accompanied by dancing. 
The presentation of elaborate reli- 
gious mystery plays lent themselves 
well to ballets, and the Dance of 
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Death began in a form of dramatic 
procession, just as the wild dances 
of the flagellants bore traces of an- 
cient orgiastic ceremonies. During 
the Middle Ages an historical event 
was the so-called ballet des ardents. 
A court masque of the reign of King 
Charles VI of France, it presented 
the King and his companions wear- 
ing the shaggy costumes of savages. 
Accidentally they caught fire from a 
torch, and two nobles were burned 
to death. The shock to the King af- 
fected his mind. 


Ballet Spectacles 


With the dawn of the Renaissance 
came an age of spectacles, especially 
in courts and houses of nobles. Here 
no festivity took place without a 
masque, in which dancing was given 
prominence. Ballets also formed in- 
terludes in operatic works or poetic 
plays, sometimes being independent 
pantomimic allegories. Such impulse 
came from Italy, home of the comedy 
of masks and other kinds of reviving 
drama. The taste for Italian modes 
in this and other matters was stim- 
ulated by Catherine de Medici. In 
1581 the famous Ballet Comique de 
la Reine, depicting the fable of Circe, 
was performed by the lords and la- 
dies of the court for the marriage of 
the Duc de Joyeux. From 1589-1610, 
during the reign of Henry of Na- 
varre, more than eighty ballets were 
given. Moliére furnished comedy-bal- 
lets, and Lully composed the music. 

From the court the ballet moved 
on to the opera, where such com- 
posers as Lully and Rameau devel- 
oped it. At first ballet in the public 
theatres lacked an important advan- 





Mlicia Alonso and Youskevitch 


imerican Ballet Theatre 


tage it had enjoyed at court, where 
ladies of highest rank danced at the 
festivities In the theatres there were 
at first no professional ballerinas but 
only male dancers wearing masks 
Lully tried to abolish this practice, 
but much needed to be changed be- 
fore ballet could be liberated from 
the pompous fashions of the court 
of the Grand Monarque. 

Eighteenth-century ballet is the 
story of the breaking down of such 
bonds. The age saw a succession of 
ereat dancers, to almost every one 
of whom tradition attributes some 
step forward. But the real impulse 
of reform came in the middle of the 
century from the Ballet-master, No- 
verre, who in 1760 published his 
famous Lettres sur la Danse. He 
aimed to abolish the artificial con 
ventions of costume, to simplify 
steps, and to make the expression 
of feeling and narration of a fable 
by pantomime more important than 
the mere display of virtuosity. In 
addition, Noverre endeavored to re- 
turn to the classical norm of beauty. 
Such drastic reforms, however, could 
be achieved only gradually. 

It took the French Revolution, 
with its transformation in sentiment, 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Lessons of Athletic 


and Musical Competition 


HIS observer sat in, not long 
oie as informal moderator and 
keeper-of-the-peace at a spirited en- 
counter between two aroused music 
educators. In the left corner, with 
gray slacks and a white shirt, was the 
champion of the “everybody wins” 
type of interscholastic music com- 
petition. In the right corner, less 
natty in an ancient white sweater, 
was an old friend—a staunch ad- 
vocate of the “send ‘em out there 
fighting” school. 

Having been associated with both 
music and competition—of one sort 
or another—for years, I had some 
opinions. However, since this pair 
bulked some four hundred pounds 
between them, I reserved my own 
viewpoint for a safer moment—such 
as now. Even as it is, I shall try to 
emerge unmarked here by staying 
largely on the athletic side of the 
fence and letting the implications 
fall where they may. 

Let me start off with a sort of 
pontifical pronouncement which has 
become a basic thesis in my ten vears 
of coaching secondary level boys. I 
have come to the conclusion that one 
of the most difficult lessons any 
{merican youngster has to learn ts 
how to run second 

It just happens that, in both the 
sports I coach, the ability to run sec 
ond—and third, fourth or even fifth- 
is much to be desired. Cross-country 
and track are team sports and the 
points to be gained behind the win- 
ner are of utmost importance. Hap- 
pily, a team victory often makes up 
for a sorry performance by an in- 


dividual. Conversely, a  vyounegste 
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JACK DOLPH 


who had been expected to run third 
may overcome much of the sting of 
a team loss by his performance in 
running second. 

But both sports are made up of 
individual performances, and the 
desire to win is tremendous. The 
combination of a young athlete with 
a fierce competitive spirit and a win- 
hungry coach can be—and often is— 
damaging to the athlete, in my opin- 
ion. Losing, at least for the moment 
(and the moment of most likely 
trauma), is the end of the road for 
both. 


Parallels in Sport 


Since the gentleman in the left 
corner brought up this point with 
some vehemence, as it applied to the 
all-out type of school music competi- 
tion, I judge it would not be unfair 
for me to suggest that there is at 
least some parallelism. 

I think I have learned something 
about how to handle this sort of 
thing in a way which will neither 
quench the fire of a potential cham- 
pion nor destroy the athletic enjov- 
ment of the lad who seems doomed 
to be a third-rater. The beginning 
of such insight as I mav have came 
before I began coaching—an incident 
concerning my own son, Jack, Jr. 

Jack was about fourteen o1 fifteen 
and something of a wrestling sensa 
tion at his school. I think he was un 
beaten at the time. One afternoon 
I went to one of his matches and 
saw him lose in a very close, hard 
fought contest. That evening he ar- 
rived, somewhat late for dinner, 
bringing another boy with him. His 





entrance speech: “Dad, this is Jim 
my Barton. I’ve brought him home 
to dinner. He beat me! He's won 
derful!” 

Cocky? Yes, I suppose so. Jack was 
—and is—a spirited lad with consider 
able confidence in his own ability 
But surly, defiant or hurt? Never! 
Both these boys, winner and loser, 
were proud of each other and, in the 
fellowship of a sport which they con- 
sidered an exclusive club, thev both 
would have admired anyone who 
had achieved great skill in it. 

I have thought of the incident 
many times through the years, and 
my coaching, I feel certain, has bene- 
fited bv it. 

Young people inevitably want the 
challenge of competition at some 
level or other and, I believe, should 
have it. Learning to do one’s best 
under pressure is certainly desirable 
if losing creates more disappoint 
ment than the voungster is able to 
take with some balance, it is we—the 
coaches and teachers and parents 
who are at fault. 

We should learn to admire good 
wrestling, good running or goo 
trumpet playing—even when we may 
find ourselves the victims of it! The 
sound coach will never permit his 
charge to lose respect for his op 
ponent, himself or his sport. 

Let the potential champion be 
“pulled out” to his finest perform 
ance as he competes with the current 
champion. 

There is elory enough for both 

In our way of life, competition—at 
any level—is the verv source of sell 
improvement. >>> 
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the 
universal 
language 
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} ‘Al iy 


Hiaron Luther 


on music as a foundation for all understanding 


J alwavs loved music; wWhoso hath skill in this art 
is “Of a good temperament, fitted for all things. 
We must teach music in. schools; a school master 
ought to have skill in music, 
| or would not regard him; 
neither should We ordain voung men as preachers 
unless they have been Well exercised in music. 
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HIS is an age ol speed, ethcien 

cy, and push-button miracles 
The phonograph-television (audio- 
visual) combination is typical of our 
modern wonder-drugs for attacking 
any symptoms of the “do-it-yourself” 
disease. A jet plane will frisk us to 
any part of the earth in a hurry, but 
what we do when we get there re- 
mains much the same as always. The 
new bombs are guaran- 
teed to be the most efficient ever— 
that is, they will kill far more peo- 
than 


marvelous 


ple in a much shorter time 


any of their predecessors. In brief, 


we have “arrived,” except in the 
things that really count. 
We often hear that the bowed 


string instruments require too much 
time and effort to learn to play to 
be considered seriously in our age 
of speed and efficiency. True, ou 
teaching methods need not be as old 
as the instruments many of us own, 
but the fact remains that no push- 
button exists for the elimination of 
all time and effort in learning to 
play a string instrument. The goals 
for this learning process, however, 
remain as valid and worthwhile as 
they have always been. 

It is a fact that some of the other 
instruments may be “learned” more 
quickly than the strings, but here 
the same question may be asked as 
for some of our fast trips—“What 
do you do when you get there?” If 





Clifford A. Cook is Associate Professor of 
String Instruments and Music Education at 
the Oberlin College Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, Ohio. This article consists of ex- 
cerpts from his new book, * 
and Some Related Topics”, 
the American String Teachers 
Urbana, Illinois, and quoted here by per 
mission. Copies of the book may be ordered 
at $3 each. 
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Thoughts on String 








CLIFFORD A. Cook 





the answer is nothing or not much 
that provides genuine satisfaction, 
what is the value of the fast trip? 
What is the true value of an instru- 
ment which is learned quickly in 
school, then permanently relegated 
to the attic? 

Life-long pleasure in recreating 
some of the world’s greatest musical 
literature, written for the finest mu- 
sical media time has evolved—this is 
the prospect which lies ahead for 
the person who learns to play a 
string instrument. Isn't it worth the 
effort of a trip which may require 
more time than the shortest one on 
record? 

The job tor string teachers, and 
it is a formidable one, is to “swim 
against the current,” to try to “sell” 
and prove an unfashionable idea: to 








Teaching 








young people and their parents 


Here is a real challenge! 
Where string instruments are 
never seen or never heard well 


played, there will naturally not be 
much interest in them, Of course, a 
high school orchestra not supported 
by a “feeder-svstem” dies with the 


eraduation of its current members 
Constant promotion and encourage- 
erade-school level is 


ment at the 


what is needed most of all, and it is 
just here that the professionals (all 
engrossed in their own miracles of 


failed most dis 


performance) have 
mally. 

Wishful thinking along the lines 
of “saving the strings from the top’ 
will not do the job, “Higher stand 
ards” at the top will not do the job 


The difficulty is not that enough 


Photos 


—American Music Conference 
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competent artists or artist-téachers 
cannot be found; it is simply that 
too few youngsters start and continue 
the study of string instruments to 
form an adequate base for the pyra 
mid. Pyramids are not built from 
the peak down, any more than tech- 
nic can be built from Paganini Cap 
rices down to the beginning method. 
Che only way to begin to repair the 
string pyramid today is to strengthen 
this is not Paul 

prediction the 


done, 
that 


its base. If 
Hindemith’s 
string instruments will become mus 
eum pieces may be only too true. 
The point at the very top of a 
pyramid may be a wonderful thing 


it mav be lofty indeed, and the pano 


rama beneath may be magnificent 
Both the height attained and the 
solidity and security of the little 


peak at the top depend enurely on 
the broad, that forms 
the base or the pyra 
mid! The base provides general in 


solid mass 


foundation of 


terest in the string instruments and 


as well as players who 


levels in the 


their 
will 


music, 
climb to various 
pyramid 

The most important factor in any 
promotional program is gearing It to 
the group at which it is aimed. Many 
musicians know much 
than they know and understand chil 


musi better 
dren. Some string failures are due 
s in teachers 


tO non-muUusiCcal taci 


\ program aimed at arousing in 


terest in children mav be given by a 
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several soloists, a 


string 


soloist o1 string 
quartet, a full 
orchestra. It must not be too long as 
number 


orchestra, oO! 


a whole, and no single 


should be unduly long. Demonstra- 
tion of ranges, pizzicati, harmonics, 
varieties (in- 


doublestops, bowing 


cluding “dancing’’ bow), ponticello, 
mute, etc., mav be briefly given and 
short sections of pieces played to 
familiar orf 


illustrate. Something 


catchy should be played and some 
thing with fast bowing and finge1 
ing. With an ensemble a selection 


instrument in 
turn is useful, for example Havdn’'s 
fustrian Hymn 
for string quartet, or Milkey’s String 


Sect ” Sutte tor 


which features each 


Variations on the 


string orchestra. A 


catchy, all-pizzicato number makes a 


hit with voungsters. Very rhythmic 
music 18 @ vod, and some ‘under- 
standable program music mav be 
LIS€ d 
Masculine Strings 

\ disassembled violin may be used 
o show the “insides” of the instru 
nent. Bovs en plaving strings 
in demons t1o elp dissipate 
the 1d only girls p i Le S¢ 
1nist! c Ss Old stude § plaving 
iS re ettec \ har idul proies 
sponails tor promowuon—Iit se Ss more 
ike so thing the yunger pupils 
in hope to do. Making the instru 
ment augh or talk may be ood 































begins to 
‘tric k 


psye hology if attention 


but the 
in a demonstration should 


direction. It 


lag, choice between 
or treat’ 
go mainly in the treat 
should be made clear that squeaks 
and scratches are the result of poor 
playing, not normal playing. 

With the right 
violin mav be effectively presented 
‘The like a 
woman. She has 


tier head (scroll), 


age group, the 


in this way violin is 


beautiful voung 
curls on top ot 
1 graceful neck, sloping shoulders 
a body with a trim waist, but no 
or arms—we have to supply 
She The 
hery young woman in 
her, she will 
talk back im a 
manner. But il 


lovely 


hands 


them ilso needs a bow! 


] 1 
violin 1s like a 
mistreat 


Nat if you 


scratch, and 


t dais. oreeable 
} 


you treat her right, she is 
nd sings with the voice of an 


yt? 


ngel 
Attempts to glamorize, to uniform 
ind militarize the strings or to hang 


them on the coat-tails of some other 


ictivitv mav have some slight value 
The values of these instruments 
ire inherent in their tone and blend, 

the large and fine solo, ensem 
f ind full orchestra literature 
for them, and in the many, varied 
pp ies for their players 
both professional and amateur, 
schoo ind post schoo life These 

isical values must be stressed in 
promotion as against some of the 
strictly short-term roals of the 


f 


ings’ competitors, but the strings, 


too, must have definite short-term 
well as long-term 
Who should 


a string instrument? When should 


goals as ones 


attempt the study of 


such study begin? What background 
will be of most value in string study: 
What causes “dropouts”? When is a 
teacher justified in dropping a stu 
dent? 

rhe answers to these questions de 
pend on many factors: the teacher's 
philosophy and ability, the student's 
purpose in study, the 
musical “state of the nation” at the 
time and the musical climate of the 
locality. If the aim is to better Hei- 
fetz, or Casals, then hardly anyone 
should study. If the teacher believes 


aim or his 


some study may give many people a 
better appreciation of string instru 
ments and their players and, possibly, 
greater interest in the subject than 


they would otherwise have, then 
practically everyone who desires it 
(Continued on page 116 
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66 THAT'S the matter with you, 
Don’t never bother a 
when he’s singin’ 


boy? 
railroad man 
about John Henry.” 

Uncle Johnny Camp, an aged Ne- 
gro, gave me that admonition some 
fitty-odd years ago. At the time I was 
water-boy for an extra-gang, laying a 
spur to a blast furnace in the Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, industrial dis- 
trict. Early I learned that the Ne- 
gro’s railroad songs are more than 
“Just singin’.” They express his pride 
in his work,—pride in his physical 
strength and in his ability to do his 
work well. They 
faithfulness and of his loyalty to boss 


are records of his 


and job. Some are quaint expressions 
of his love of railroad life. Some are 
lofty tributes to the glory of a partic- 
ular road,—the singer’s road. 

Every railroader loves and honors 
the memory of Casey Jones, Every 
Negro railroader lovers and honors 
the memory of John Henry, who, 
with his mighty the 
steam drill down. John Henry is the 
Negro railroader’s hero. The song, 
of some twenty-two verses, tells his 


hammer, beat 


story 


John Henry had a hammer; 

Weighed nigh forty poun’; 

Ev'ry time John Henry made a strike 

He seen his steel go "bout two inches 
down. 


* * * 


John Henry told Cap’ Tommy,— 
Lightnin’ in his eye— 

“Cap'n bet your last red cent on me, 
For I'll beat him to th’ bottom or 


Ill die.” 


Songs of the 
Negro Railroader 


LEON R. HARRIS 


John Henry kissed his hammet 

White Man turned on steam: 

Li'l Bill shook John Henry's trusty 
steel, 

Biggest race th’ world had ever seen. 


* al 7 


John Henry—Oh, John Henry's 

Blood am runnin’ red; 

Falls right down with his hammet 
to th’ groun’, 

bottom 


him to th’ 


iim dead.” 


Savs, “I've beat 


but 


And the unknown bard winds up 
the story with this sage advice to the 


“new hand:” 


Buddie, where'd vou come from 

To this railroad job? 

If vou wanta be a good steel drivin 
man, 

Put your trust in vou 


your God. 


hammer an’ 


The Negro has always been proud 





Association 
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of his-connection with the great rail- 
road industrv. He has a reason to be. 
After his emancipation, this industry 
was the first that gave him a steady 
job and a regular payday. A good 
railroad job educated and developed 
many of the most prominent and 
successful Negro leaders. The Negro 
proclaims his pride in his job in a 
song,—never named, perhaps,—but 
called I’m a Ratlroad Man 















































Been all over the mountains: 
Been all over the sea; 

Goin’ to find me a roundhouse, 
That's th’ place for me 

I’m a railroad man 


Baby, when you marry 
Don't marry a farmin’ man; 
Ev'ry dav'll be Monday, 
Hoe-handle in vour han’ 


I’m a railroad man. 


Baby, when vou marry, 
Marry a railroad man; 

Ev'rv day'll be Sunday, 
Dollar-bill in vour han’ 


I’m a railroad man 


If | go to Georgia 
And I don’t get back: 
Bury me in Georgia 
By that railroad track. 


I’m a railroad man. 


No work-song ever sung expresses 
so truly the feelings and characte 
of the worker as does this favorite of 
the Negro railroad graders and pick 


and-shovel men 


Mama to'd me—huh—, papa showed 
me—huh- 

That hard labor—huh—, 
man—huh— 

Mama to'd me—huh—, papa showed 
me—huh-, 

Labor hard—huh—, 
huh—. 


makes a 


while vou can 


Pick an’ shovel—huh—, pick an 
shovel—huh—, 

Makes me strong—huh—., 
strong—huh-—; 


makes me 


Groun’ gits harder—huh—, sun gits 
hotter—huh-—, 
All day long—huh-, all day long 


huh—. 

The Negro has always been very 
jealous of the reputation and honor 
of the particular railroad with 
which he happened to be identified. 
He sings the fame of his own road 
on every occasion. Many of his songs 







(Continued on page 89) 
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Announcing the publication of one of 
most progressive collections for the School 


Orchestra 


Milts FIRST ORCHESTRA 


the NEW, VITAL 
PUBLICATIONS~ 


DESIGNED TO ENHANCE 
YOUR MUSICAL PROGRAMS... 


by EDWARD B. JUREY — Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Los Angeles Public Schools 

A carefully selected collection of easy orchestra material appealing to students of varying 
ages. Includes a special Beginning Violin and Beginning Cello book for the young players — 
each book favoring the open strings. This series provides all instruments with interesting parts 
and, through judicious cross-cuing, maintains musically satisfying arrangements even where 


the instrumentation may not be complete. 


Mills FIRST ORCHESTRA PROGRAM ALBUM offers: 
Contact with Good Music ° Valuable Ensemble Playing ° Music for General Use 


Featured Selections for Seasonal Programs e Encouragement for Continued Progress 


Contents include 
Waltz 
PRICES: Pupil’s Book 60¢ each °® 


ideal material for study and performance by 
the distinguished American percussionist. 
THEME AND VARIATIONS 
for Percussion 
by Saul Goodman 
Complete $1.50 


Trumpet Parade’’, 


Full Score $1.75 . 
Write for Free Violin A Reference Book 


“Now Thank We All God", “Rigadoon”, "German 
, “Christmas Is Here’ 


and many others 
Piano Accompaniment $1.00 


OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO ENSEMBLE PLAYING 


A brilliant allegro vivace number for Timpani, *- 
Snare Drums and Xylophone. “ 
SCHERZO For Percussion 
by Saul Goodman 
Complete (Score & Parts) $1.50; 
Score (Sep.) .75¢ 


TOCCATA FOR PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS by Carlos Chavez 
An intensely moving work featuring the dynamic use of percussion in- 
struments — resulting in a work of rare quality. 

Complete (Score & Parts) 7.50; Score (Sep.) $3.50 
Recorded by various artists on major labels. 


- ©e.°,*? 
eceee® out et ets %e 


‘*. Brass Quartet 


“BACH" SERIES OF FUGUES 


Arranged by Edrich Siebert 
In Three Sets 


oa 


Brass Quintet 
SONATA No. 
by Johann Peze! 
Arranged by Norman C. Greenberg *- 
Complete (Score & Pari:) $1.50; + 
Score (Sep.) 50¢ 


WAH eee 


FOR WOODWIND QUINTET 
(Instrumentation: Score; Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet, F Horn, Bassoon) 


SUITE No. 2—"THREE SKETCHES” by Don Gillis 


Portraits in sound representing @ person, a mood and a thought. Delightfully 
scored for the five winds, the music runs the gamut from introspection to good- 


humored satire. 


MILLS 1. SELF-PORTRAIT 


music, INC. 
1619 Brooew 


via Score (Sep.) $1.00 
iy Chad or ' 


Complete (Score & Parts) $2.50; 


2. SHADOWS 
Complete (Score & Parts) $2.00; 
Score (Sep.) 75¢ 


3. SERMONETTE (Southern Style) 


Complete (Score & Parts) $3.00; 
Score (Sep.) $1.00 


eee? 
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Music and Reading 


DANIEL R. 


N a three-year study of the nation- 

al spelling bee contestants, a 
factor that stood out was the number 
of contestants that listed music as a 
hobby or interest. Approximately 
one out of three contestants were 
interested in music. The writer, as 
a classroom teacher, has observed in 
the past the academic achievement 
of students that were in the school 
music program. In many cases the 
music students were above average 
in their school work. There are many 
factors that determine academic 
achievement, and no one factor can 
be said to be dominant; but music 
could possibly be considered a factor 
in the improvement of reading and 
spelling. 

Spelling is related to reading and 
usually students tend to be good or 
poor in both reading and spelling. 
Since there is a correlation in read- 
ing and spelling, where does the cor- 
relation between music and reading 
exist? The correlation exists in de- 
veloping proper eye movements. In 
reading, single words have to be rec- 
ognized by reading from left to right. 
It is a matter of a single glance to 
bring about recognition. The word 
is represented by a written symbol 
that is the brain, 
where it is interpreted into meaning 
for the individual. In music, sight- 
reading depends on interpreting the 
written symbol. The eves read from 
left to right and the music notes 


transmitted to 


Mr. Chadwick recently attracted atten- 
tion through an informative article on the 
Drum and Bugle Corps of the St. John’s 
Indian Mission School, in which he 
actively He has been a 
coniributor to the Department Rural Edu- 
cation Yearbook and author of other maga 
zine articles, ana is now working on a dis- 
sertation along the lines of the material 


has 


been interested, 


here. 


presented 
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replace the written word but the 
same activity takes place. 

A good reader of English learns 
not to concentrate upon the single 
word but to read in phrases. He 
learns to read a sentence by reading 
several phrases with several pauses. 
These pauses or stops are called fixa- 
tions. It is desirable for a reader to 
make orderly progressions of fixa- 
tions across a line and then make a 
return sweep to the next line to 
repeat the reading process It is de- 
sirable to perform these actions with 
relative speed. A fault of poor read- 
ers is regression movements, where 
the eye goes back over the words that 
have been read and this interferes 
with the speed of reading. This read- 
ing process corresponds to the sight 
reading of music scores. A musician 
reads scores from left to right. The 
notes are arranged in groups of 
measures which correspond to 
phrases. These measures are read in 
orderly progressions of fixations with 
proper pauses. A student of music, 
especially an instrumental one, who 
practices often and regularly, is 
bound to improve his eye move- 
ments. These eye movements are ol 
the same type that are used in read- 
ing literature. Such faults as regres- 
sive eye movements can be overcome 
through proper use of the eyes and 
speed can be increased. 

Reading music can actually be 
considered simpler than reading lit- 
erature. In music a note has one 
meaning but in our language a word 
mav have several meanings and this 
is confusing to the student at times. 
The meaning of a word can be 
changed by changing the inflection 
of the word or by the way it is used 
in the sentence. This situation does 
not exist in music. 

Another factor in music that has 
scholastic significance is the vocabu- 





lary phase. Many musical terms are 
in Latin, Italian or German, increas 
ing the vocabulary of the student 
and also giving an insight into the 
fact that while written symbols are 
used in many languages the symbol 
itself is not so important as what it 
represents. 

Music also has its punctuation, the 
same as language. There are symbols 
that tell one when to pause or stop, 
—symbols that tell one when to re- 
peat and in what key the music is 
written. 

Training in music requires con- 
centration. Outside distractions have 
to be shut out of the mind in order 
to concentrate upon music. This 
training in concentration and the 
elimination of distractions is benefi 
cial when such habits are applied to 
reading. 

To summarize: in reading, proper 
usage of eye movements Is a con- 
tributing factor to greater achieve- 
ment in academic work. Music 
provides the opportunity to develop 
such beneficial eye movements. It 
offers the opportunity to develop 
greater eye flexibility, which is char- 
acteristic of good readers. Too often 
in our school program we are limit 
ed in providing means and methods 
for poor readers to practice proper 
eve movements but this is a natural 
by-product in studying music, and 
the student benefits from it without 
knowing it. The extra hours spent 
in practicing by the student help 
him to build a foundation for aca- 
demic achievement. 

There is more, however, to reading 
than proper eye movements and 
being a student in music is no guar 
antee of academic achievement 
There are students in music who do 
not rate high academically but would 
they have achieved the levels that 
they have without the benefits that 
go along with studying music? Many 
factors have to be taken into con 
sideration in determining what 
makes a good reader. One has to 
consider ability, initiative, goals and 
purposes. Music should be given con 
sideration as a possible contributing 
factor in reading at least until some 
one conducts a scientific study to 
prove or disprove the contention 
Music students do seem to rank high 
in class-room work and since most of 
the school work is based on reading 
there could be a high correlation 
between reading and music. }>> 
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»y MARTIN 


early band wagon 


days of the circus to modern 


symphony and jazz artists, 
Martin trombones have upheld 
a tradition of excellence unique 
in the business. Why not visit 
your music dealer and see for 
yourself the trombone designed 
by a committee of the world’s 
finest players. Or write for full 


particulars. THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Music in the Satellite Age 


Vito PASCUCCI 


EING on the threshold of a mis- 

sile and satellite age, it has be- 
come ever more apparent that the 
“isolated man” is a myth. Because 
mankind is essentially of a social 
nature, men have always needed to 
express themselves to others. They 
have done this from the very be- 
ginning, in terms of sounds and rhy- 
thm ... that is, basically, in terms 
of Music. It may very well be that 
when we delve beyond the Tropo- 
sphere and up into the Ionosphere, 
the space in which the satellites 
play, Music may assume a role just 
as important as it has in the de- 
velopment of communication in oul 
own civilization. Is Music the answer 
to interplanetary 
Well, that certainly is not for me to 
say, but it does seem plausible. Be- 


communication? 


fore we launch out into space, sup 
pose we remain here on the third 
planet from the sun and talk about 
Music as it has influenced our own 
communication 

Music is an expression, probably 
the highest form of expression of 
which man is capable. “Expression” 
is “to press out” so as to carry oul 
thoughts and ideas abroad in a lan 
guage as cleat as possible. 

Man’s sounds to his fellow man 
were at first inarticulate, or hardls 
articulate: rhvthms 
marked differences of meaning, I 
am told that there are some tribes 


gestures and 


instruments may 


r , 17 2 , a 
he and perhaps should be, mainiy a lor eT 
f ; hl , lling ¢ rPproaci ; 
0 ” f anole a wilt v at roach 2 
J j . Pt, 
’ the basis of universality 


who cannot talk at night (not even 
women!) because they do not see 
each other, hence cannot see dif- 
ferentiating gestures. These sounds, 
their modulations, their imitations 
of nature’s sounds, their suggestion 
of various moods this was the 
raw material of music. 

Rhythm is the most immediate 
expression of the functions of life: 
respiration is rhythm, circulation 
and the beating of the heart is rhy- 
thm. Consider other basic illustra- 
tions, all explaining why primitive 
symbols suggesting the deeper life 
are rhythmic in nature. The Indians, 
beating their drums, knew that 
which is so well illustrated by Dvo- 
rak in his New World Sy mphony. 


Close to Life 


The reason that music is capable 
of so deeply appealing to us is that 
it originally was the most immediate 
expression of human life. Those who 
are swept off their feet by a good 
Sousa March hardly realize how 
close thev are to communing with 
their most distant ancestors. Yet | 
don’t mean to suggest that the rea 
son we so deeply enjoy music is that 
we are never far from the primitive 

although this is truer than we 
think. 

Let us then consider music at a 
higher level. I pointed out a moment 
ago that human expression had be 
gun with inarticulate sounds and 
rhythms. As sounds became articu- 
late, words appeared. Their meaning 
was increasingly enriched and dif- 
ferentiated, as a five-pound Webster 
Dictionary readily shows. All this 
notwithstanding, could it be said 
that a man who could use all the 








words of that dictionary could fully 


express himself? Of course not! 

The moment vou use and define a 
word, vou accordingly restrict your 
expression. For example, we all 
know the experience of sorrow in 
its infinite variety. Yet a man runs 
into vou and says “I am sorry”. This 
doesn’t usually express his complete 
emotional feeling. Or take the ex 
perience of a young fellow with his 
first love. He parted with his girl 
after an argument. The next dav 
he tried to write a letter to let her 
know how he felt. Even if he were 
an English major in college, he 
would have to write something like 
this: “I can’t tell vou how I feel. I 
just can’t put it into words”. How 
deeply true this is! 

But then think of Wagner putting 
it into music and producing the 
Siegfried Idyll, to be played the 
morning of his wife’s birthday. Or 
think of the joy bursting out in 
Italian Sy mphony 
Another convincing illustration is 
the Adagietto from Bizet's L’Arlesi 


~ 


Mendelssohn's 


enne, performed to a scene of the 
play in which a man and woman, 
very much in love, in spite of a long 
separation, meet unexpectedly. Be- 
ing unable to speak because of their 
ereat emotion, they stand silently 
on each side of a mantle while 
(Continued on bhage 124 
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AMP | PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


Bevond the Village (Slovenian Folk-Song) {rr. H. A. Schimmerling 


Deny It As She Will Kirke L. Mechem 


A CAPPELLA The Interminable Farewell Edward Tatnall Canby 
MIXED Reflections Carl W. Landahl 
CHORUS Strings in the Earth Samuel Adler 


Two Songs for the Coming of Spring Harry Somers 


‘Who Is At Mv Window. Who? Welford Russell 


Canon ona Ground Bass Henry Purcell 


Arranged for string orchestra by Wallingford Riegger 


Ode to Consonance Roy Harris 


ORCHESTRA Pumpkin-Eater’s Little Fugue (strings only) Robert McBride 


La Vallée des Cloches Maurice Ravel 


Arranged by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco 


Suite for Younger Orchestras, Op. 56 allingford Riegger 


Bear Dance Bela Bartok 
Erik Leidzeér 


Dance of the Gnomes Camillo di Candrian 
Arranged by Erik Leidzer 


Glory of the Sea—Concert March Eric Osterling 
Short Suite for Concert Band Ulvsses Kay 


Singing Band Henry Cowell 


We will be pleased to send examination scores of band and 


orchestra works and complimentary copies of choral works. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Subsidiary of Broadcast Musi ,In 
Representing: Bote & Bock * Breitkopf & Haertel * Doblinger * Enoch * Eschig * France Music * Kahnt * Leuckart 
* Nagel * O6csterreichischer Bundesverlag * Philharmonia Pocket Scores * Schott * Simrock * Sonzogno * Suvini 


Zerboni * Union Musical Espanola * Universal Edition Distributing: BMI + BMI-Canada * Schroeder & Gunther 


ONE WEST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET ° NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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When EXPERTS need quality 
high fidelity. ..they CHOOSE | 


FOR 1957 PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION University speakers 
brought the entire parade and ceremony in high fidelity sound to thousands 
of spectators in the White House and Capitol Plaza areas. 


“When our engineering survey disclosed certain acoustic require- 
ments at the Capitol Plaza and for the parade this year, it was 
necessary to secure speakers capable of handling high power with 
extreme wide angle coverage and, of course, good frequency re- 
sponse. American Am;'ifier and Television Corporation, the com- 
pany that has handled every inauguration since 1933, selected the 
University high fidelity coaxial WLC speaker because it fit the 
requirements perfectly. The enthusiastic acclaim of the public and 
press substantiated our engineers’ selection.” 

. H. Maher, President 

American Amplifier and Television Corp. 

Washington, D.C. 


FOR FRED WARING CONCERT TOUR 
High fidelity biended with live performance brought 
a thrilling new listening experience to theater au- 
diences around the country during Fred Waring's 
10-week nation-wide “Hi-Fi Holiday’’ concert tour. 


“Even though we would be playing in sixty theaters, 
each different physically and acoustically, we wanted 
every member of every audience to have a ‘front row 
center’ seat. Tle usual permanent theater sound systems 
couldn't do this. We solved the problem with a versatile, 
portable system employing several models of standard 
University speakers. Nothing like it had ever been heard 
before! And although the speakers travelled over 20,000 
miles in a trailer truck, and were set up in a new theater 
every night, we didn't have a single failure. The press 
notices of both the performance and sound reproduction 
were all raves.” 

Russ Turner, Chief Engineer 

“Hi-Fi Holiday” Tour 


FOR EDUCATION EXPERIMENT OF NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE | students of Hagerstown, Md., are getting 


their education piped into their classrooms via closed circuit 
television and high fidelity sound during a five-year experiment 
in teaching methods that is expected to bring about wide-spread 
changes in U.S. education. 


Engineers from the electronics industry and the Hagers- 
town Board of Education, under the direction of John R. 
Brugger, Chief Engineer, played major roles in designing 
the technical aspects of the project and in specifying the 
equipment. They report that University’s high fidelity 
speakers and enclosures have done a superb job in the 
studios, control rooms and classrooms where clarity of 
speech and faithful reproduction of music is essential to 
the success of the expe: ‘ment. 


UNIVERSITY LOUDSPEAKERS, Inc., 80 South Kensico Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
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FOR UNUSUAL STADIUM FUNCTION The vast expanses of Yankee Sta- 
dium were converted to an open-air cathedral for the mass offered by Francis Cardinal 
Speliman, R.C. Archbishop of New York, to mark his 25th Anniversary as Bishop. 


“The Yankee Stadium is well-known for its acoustic difficulties. The speci- 
fic problem for this special event was to cover hundreds of thousands of 
square feet with true high fidelity reproduction of voice, organ and choir 
without reverberation and echo effects. With a single group of University 
speakers mounted over the altar, we were able to ‘saturate’ the stadium 
with highest quality sound that the N.Y. Times called ‘cathedral-like’ in its 
front page story. What's more, the high efficiency and distortion-free char- 
acteristics of the speakers enabled us to use remarkably low amplifier power.” 

Edward P. Casey, President 

Edward P. Casey Sound Systems, Inc., New York 


FOR PROFESSIONAL RECORDING STUDIO the crew Cuts, wel!-krown 
recording artists, are shown monitoring playback of the master tape to check over-all 
quality and fidelity of a new recording made at Universal Recording Corporation (the 
world’s largest independent recording studio for all the leading artists and labels). 


“For many years, we have used various speaker systems in our control 
rooms and studios. Recently, we installed the University ‘Classic.’ Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mason Coppinger, our chief engineer, the ‘Classic’ has not only 
met the rigid power requirements of studio monitoring, but gives us a 
realistic picture in terms of the final reproduced balance. The favorable re- 


action from our clients, artists and our engineers especially, is unanimous!” 


M. T. Putnam, President 
Universal Recording Corporation, Chicago 


SPEAKERS 


A FEW OF UNIVERSITY'S MANY 
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WOOFERS TWEETERS 


oN 


DIFFAXIALS 
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e 


ENCLOSURES KWIKITS 


from the world's largest selection 
to gratify every need and budget 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 
Desk W-11; University Loudspeakers, Inc. 
80 So. Kensico Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 
| would like to learn more about University loud- 
speakers and components. Please send me the free 
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THE IMPORTANT EXCLUSIVE 
THAT SETS BLESSINGS APART 
FROM ORDINARY BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 


A 









HANO FASHIONED 
SINCE 1906 


Bandmasters are quick fo 
notice it. An extra degree of 
richness in the finish of Blessing cornets, 
trumpets and trombones. An extra 
ounce of quiet and sureness in the valve 
action. An extra measure of blowing 
ease und tonal fullness .. . all 

adding up to a big bonus of values. 

The secret? A tradition of supplementing 


ultra-precision equipment with  ¢ ggi 
meticulous handcraftsmanship. Test- 
play a Blessing and judge = re = li 
for yourself. See, feel and hear 9 * ~~, of 
the difference! 


Interesting literature 


ond nome of necrest 
dealer on request. 


BLESSING'S BEST BY ANY TEST 


HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


E. K. BLESSING CoO., INC. ELKHART, INDIANA 








film series demonstrating the use of 


MUSICAL PROGRESS 


F 1uMs and television are causing 
expanding interest in the study 
of instrumental music. According to 
the American Music Conference, ap- 
proximately 25 educational television 
stations beam music programs to an 
audience of between 48 and 60 mil- 
lion people. Not only do these pro- 
grams interest the 28.5 million per 
sons now playing musical instru- 
ments, but they place new emphasis 
on the study of music by school-age 
children—a field of education that in 
the last ten vears has boomed from 
2,500,000 to more than 8,000,000 par- 
ticipants. 

Films and television increase in 
terest because they make possible 
new visual experiences and ideas 
Animation makes instruments come 
to life and musical notes dance. 

Equal fantasy is possible in “live” 
film, too, using such camera tech 
niques as double exposures and the 
speeding up and slowing down of 
action. For example, by placing 
characters carefully and using double 
exposure, cameramen create a giant 
holding a tiny man in his hand or 
a child climbing the strings of a 


huge bass viol 


Television Effects 


Although the television camera is 
not as versatile as a film camera, it 
has odd effects of its own. The 
cameraman rotates his lens and a 
child seems to fall, turning and twist 
ing, through the air. Or double ex 
posure results from combining the 
pictures ot two or more cameras. 

Casting children in the main roles 
of musical programs allows the 
young viewer to identify himself 
with the actors—and with their musi- 
cal ability. Naturaliy, this makes 
music dramatic, gratifving and fun 

Among the recent telecasts that 
have used such techniques are Prano 
for Fun, a live program. over 
WTTW-TYV, Chicago; Band Wagon, 
a live series introducing a new in 
strument weekly to voung viewers, 
also over WITW-TIV; Beginning 
Piano, a University of Houston 
credit course carried over KUHT- 
I'V, Houston; That All May Sing, a 
singing course for third-graders tele 
cast by WCET-TV, Cincinnati; and 
Music for Young People, a 13-week 
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stringed instruments, programmed 
on WKNO-TV, Memphis. 

The majority of these telecasts are 
“live” programs—as_ distinguished 
from filmed shows. However, many 
stations prefer to use film for several 
reasons. Film is cheaper than live 
programming because it may be used 
over and over again. It is easily sched 
uled because it requires only projec- 
tion instead of an entire technical 
crew. 

Too, film simplifies the task of 
the teacher in school. Live programs 
are not always broadcast during 
school hours or at convenient times. 
If they are, it may be difficult to 
schedule student viewing sessions. 
Film may be projected at the teach- 
er’s convenience and timed to match 
student progress. Many educational 
groups lend slides and motion pic- 
tures to schools for this purpose and 
to television stations for program 
ming use. 


Available Films 


Among the many slide films avail 
able are three produced by the 
American Music Conference—each a 
15-minute color film-record kit. They 
are You Can Make Music tor young 
sters in the 2nd through 5th grades: 
Moving Ahead with Music, which 
encourages organized music activity 
in the school and the community, 
and Music in Our School, for chil 
dren in the 6th through 9th grades 

Not only are visual aids used to 
create interest for children § and 
adults, but thev are used to demon 
Strate new 
well. For example, Teachers ( ollege 
at Columbia University, in collabo 
ation with the American Music Con 
ference, produced a 25-minute movie, 
Keyboard Ex perte ncees in Classroom 
Music. 
cifically for teachers and shows how 
to teach the fundamentals of music 


Cad hing tec hniques as 


Ihe film is intended spe 


through the use of pracuce kev 
boards. Not designed to teach piano 
solely, it points out the relation of 
the kevboard to musical notation 
This method teaches the student to 
read music 
the kevboard and to understand 


to transpose a song on 


chord relationships. 

Teachers in public schools report 
that Aeyboard Ex perien e encoul 
ages concentration and co-operation, 
qualities which carry over into stu 
dies other than music. >>> 
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G. RICORDI & CO. 


Takes pride in announcing 


its new series 


CHORAL CLASSICS of the 
GOLDEN ERA 


These are selected masterpie es from the Renaissance and 


Baroque periods which bring the glorious heritage of the 


polyphonic school to the choruses of our time. They are pre- 


pared with English text and piano reductions where necessary. 


S.A.T.B. 
AMMANN., Puer Natus Est 
Sancta Trinitas 
ANERIO, Christus Factus Est 
Pro Nobis 
CROCE, O Vos Omnes 


D°’ANA, Sapientissimus Nostrae 


Salutis Auctor 
DA VITTORIA, O Vos Omnes 
Pueri Hebraeorum 
Sitientes, Venite Ad Aquas 
DI LASSO., Salve Regina 
FESTA, Regem Archangelorum 
GASPARINI, Adoramus Te 
PALESTRINA, Corporis 
Mvysterium 
Salvete Flores Martvyrum 
Tristis Est Anima Mea 
Veni Sponsa Christi 
SCARLATTI, Alleluia 
WILLAERT, Ave Regina 
Caelorum 
In Tua Patientia 
Magne Martyr Adriane 
Nazaraeus Vocabitur 
O Gemma Clarissima 


Videns Dominus 


A.T.B. 
CARISSIMI. O Felix Anima 
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S.A.T. 
BRISSIO. In Medio Ecclesiae 


wy py eo 
GALLUS. Omnes de Saba 


S.S.A.T.B. 


MONTEVERDI. Ecco Mormorar 
L’Onde 


Lasciatemi Morire 
Non Pitt Guerra Pietate 
Ohime 


SWEELINCK. Hodie Christus 
Natus Est 
S.S.A.T.B.B. 
SWEELINCK. Psalm 134 


a 


AICHINGER. Regina Coeli 
S.S.A.A. 
PALESTRINA. Gaude Barbara 
yy wt 

AICHINGER. Regina Coeli 


T.T.B.B. 


SWEELINCK,. Hodie Christus 
Natus Est 

VIADANA. Exsultate Justi 

WITT. Ave Maria 





{ handsome brochure containing a generous sampling o 


; 


the choral works listed above or single copies on 


approval may be obtained by writing to: 


G. RICORDI & CO. 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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A LL music educators have the 
4 ability to develop musicai 


geTOUpS bands, orchestras and 
choruses. Our music education 01 
ganizations have conducted clinics 
and seminars down through the 
vears, which have added to the un 


derstanding of teachers in all music 


fields. Knowing this, the one point 
that is rarely covered is that of att: 

le. Evaiuation of our own progress 
must necessarily be made in com 


parison with othe educators in our 
own field. To emphasize the value 


f attitude, we must confess that w 


sometimes know ed itors who have 
done outstanding work and we actual- 
ly wonder how on earth they did it. 
Cheir background, their personality 
cases, their methods 


However, 


and, im some 


seem mediocre they 


pro 
duce outstanding results and without 
any noticeable effort. This is not the 
result of training or background. A 
careful study of several cases would 
indicate that it is simply the result 
of teacher attitude. Actually, this is 
evident in all fields to a marked de 
oree. We have every right to ask such 
questions as the following: 

“Why are some 
standing?” “Why are 
so successful?” “Why are some people 
liked so well by all of their 
ciates?” Perhaps we may be willing 
to hide behind the belief that there 
Before 


students so out 


some teachers 


asso- 


are specific talents involved. 


we start a controversial discussion on 


i 00 « ae $ 4s ? ed Ex 
Manag Cc. G..< I of El 
Indiana, } ling a ete $ ¢ foreign 

ervie for al ¢ pa His § x peri 
nce i f é ona 

l clu g py e as a band 

iste me che vith 

mbpha ‘ § g a he 


formance. 
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The Teacher's Attitude 


L. W. ECHOLS 


that question, let’s consider this def 
Talent is what 


, fteferde ic mi - ap / , 7 
Do ee . fade M) ar li ¢ au u (Alda 


nite fact: God gives 


d 


it. Some of us will immediately say 


indicates that any 
his 


showing 


that this person 


can do anvthing if attitude is 


right. Before an example 


that will be beneficial to any band 

director, should I say that some peo 
} 

ple may not be geniuses, but if they 


adopt the right attitude such persons 


will excel in comparison with cleveret 
ils who have the wrong 


individu: 

attitude 
Thus far we 

theories, but an analvsis of one out 


are discussing mere 


standing example changes theory to 


t t 
LACt 


Chis reporter decided to visit 
a community with a population of 
approximately 7,000 because the high 
school band of 80 members had been 
a First winner for 


years. Upon arrival, I asked the Band 


Division several 


—Photo by Frederick C. Kramer 










t 


Director if he had any objections to 
interviewing the administrators 
and members of the faculty. He was 
perfectly willing that I discuss music 


my 


education with anvone in the school 


system! Knowing the problems of the 
bandmaster, particularly in the 
smaller communities, my first inte 


view was with the football coach 
We 
my final question was, “How do you 


discussed general education and 


and the bandmaster get along?” His 


answer was anothe1 question: “Hasn't 
for rie ? 


he told you what he does 


I indicated that he had not and he 


suggested that if I planned to stay 


for the football game I could see for 


mvself, You can imagine my surprise 


the next dav, when the band marched 


on the field, prior to the game, and 
I noticed several football uniforms in 
the band. At first, I wondered if this 
was going to be some special type of 
program or formation, until the 
band took its usual place in the 
grandstand and the players dressed 
in football clothes ran off the field 
It wasn’t part of a formation; those 


players in uniform were actually 


memoer;rs of the footl ull te am! ] 
learned, after this, that the band 
master had not only endorsed the 


football squad but actually encour 
aged the larger bovs to play football 
He told all of the 
“In a school our size, everv big boy 
should feel obligated to play football 


large r students, 


if he can.” 

My next Vocal 
Supervisor. Again, I was asked “Do 
} 
has 


visit was to the 
vou know what the bandmaster 


done for me?” Several vears before, 
when he was organizing the band, he 
had asked the Vocal Supervisor if 50 
girls in white sweaters and whit 
skirts could be recruited to help the 


band make the field formation, and 
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at the close of the formation these 
girls would line up ona sideline and 
the band would form a music lyre 
in back of them and the school song 
would be played by the band and 
sung by the choral group. 

My next visit was to the Super- 
intendent of Schools. Again, the 
question was asked, “Do you know 
what he has done for us?” He then 
proceeded to the 
building, originally for another gym- 
nasium, designed exclusively 
for band use, with ten 
tioned studios, permanent risers and 
enough space for conducting clinics 
or educational meetings. The Supe 
intendent said that it wasn’t difficult 


to explain their support of the band, 


show me band 
now 


air-condi 


because it had built a definite place 
in the cultural life of the community 
ind had contributed to the develop 
ment of better character among the 
manv voungsters who had the op 
portunity to be in that band 

| Ss quite obvious that 1 larg share 
»f the success oO his band was due to 
the tude ~~ the Band Director 
not o toward his subject, but also 
n 8S associa I W th othe ne 
vers of the complete educatio1 
ganization within his community 

Although evervone was co-opel! 
n Ww lim ind i were t¢ 
for his consideration of their pro 
lems, these other members of t 
educat nal eToUup wel l \ 
working him. This is certainly a 
successful example of operative pub 
lic relations The attitude of this 
bandmaster raised the position of 
music in that school and increased 


the educational advantages of chil 
dren in that area through an 
standing music department 


Let's take a brief look at 


that taught this reporter 


another 
ex pe rience 
and 


a lesson. It was my privilege 


pleasure to take part in a clinic in 
one of our State meetings in which 
the local high school was the host to 
20 counties within that State. 164 


students appeared for the clinic band 
or what we sometimes call the “All- 
State Band.” My 
included a talk on “Music in General 


morning schedule 


Education.” 

At one o'clock, 
and this included try-outs and place- 
ment o'clock 
The concert started at eight o'clock 
and lasted until nine forty-five. 


rehearsal started 


and lasted until foun 


If I had boarded a plane immedi 
atelv after the concert, I would have 
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that we had conducted a 


but the Home Economics 


believed 
good clinic, 
teacher had prepared a light supper 
for all those that took part. Five of 
the visitors were high in the admin- 


j 


istration level of education, These 


five gentlemen had the authority to 
do more, or to do less, for music if, 
in their opinion, any change was 
desirable. As we sat around the long 
table, one of the teachers of a majo1 
subject, apparently unwilling to ac 


cept some of the things that were 
said at the morning meeting, re- 





let’s look at this through the cold 
eves of education. This is what we 
find: 

tivic education a major ob 


jective in child training! 164 strang 


started a brand new community 


ers 
at one o'clock this afternoon and 
were able to prove that they could 


successful community 


organize a 


. cece 
simply Decause tn 


“4 
— 


? , 
value of working with others 


of the fact that every player 


band was beside a stranger, he as 


sumed his responsibility for his sta- 


marked, in all sincerity, “We certain- tion. You must agree that this is civic 
lv enjoved the concert, but this morn- education in operation 
ing vou mentioned that the band was De opment f fundamental 
a part of education. It seems to m«¢ es seven were used in 
I 
that this is ‘theatre’ and not educa- yperation for five hours today 
tion. How do vou explain this?” All [his is bound to dev ID ertness 
heads turned oward me and this is ind these oung people Nave proved 
the spot that any music educator can hat tl i ble to ass respon- 
be in if he has failed to impress upor sibili inder pressu} 
. i 
ll of the teachers in his school the Ss ? Ex pe nce has 
. 
value of musk yroved vervo eTrou 
had ) 1O 10D $sig d | 1S 
A - T demanded self-disciplit dad ¢g 
Educational Theatre 
ch . nm Opnortuni _ , 
I disagree, becaus \ spons 
} } 
SUCCESSLI concel § not oniv theatre ) aone 
t’s g 1 theatre. This is what I said R I studer 
» the teacher: “You are right in sa\ d re tod in 5 d 
ng that this concert is theatre, | n ) ivi 
let's qualify this point. Just becausé f semes H yng is 
was cood theatre, we nust not b rage ) | s< 0 
too quick > Say t! if f is not educ S ‘ < habe 
tional. The fact of the matter is t so I 1 l ues 
many of the people in that audience rly Thursday and perl s late Fri 
will rarelv hear any be r music, but ( 9 
ae | dieticians 
mt 
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“He feels quite badly—no one has asked him to play.” 





















Here’s a magic key 
to popularity and the 
thrilling world 
of music! 







































Simple Diagrams in this New Easy 
Method Book by Dr. S. Spaeth Show You 


How to Play a HOHNER Harmonica 


You can be more popular—more important—have more fun—because 
when you play a harmonica you're in demand—to help make a party go. 


Hohner Harmonicas are real instruments—with long-lasting, precision- 
tuned metal reeds, like a fine organ, producing beautiful, pure sweet 
tone—and they are accurately hand-tuned “to the last vibration,” 


training your ear to correct pitch. 


Easy as 1-2-3 to play. You don't 
have to Know music. Dr. Spaeth’s 
simple diagrams show you exactly 
what to do—you can’t go wrong! 


In a few days you should be play- 





ing no less than 34 melodies! 





lS oe ae a a ee se Oe RT ca Mam comme) mone: coy 


This 35¢ Book | 
M. HOHNER, Inc., 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. ! 


Please send me New Easy Method Book—FREE. 


Name a 
fora 
limited time. 
Mail Coupon Today 


Address 
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FACULTY CO-OPERATION 
WITH MUSIC 


(Continued from page 34) 


pleasantly and be ready to listen if 
he wants to lead the conversation. 
If he makes a statement that doesn’t 
ring true to you, it is usually best to 
let it pass. Seldom do you need to 
“choose sides” or state vour “posi- 
tion” on first acquaintance. 

There was Mr. B., a music director 
of ability. “I believe in letting everv- 
body know—at once—exactly where 
I stand,” he said firmly. “If the mu 
sic program is being hampered by 
lack of faculty co-operation, I tell 
these people instantly how I feel—in 
no uncertain manner.” 

Music supervisor A. said: “If I feel 
our faculty is not supporting oul 
music program I check my methods, 
my ideals and mv personality. I have 
probably fallen down in several 
wavs. 

Which of the two men seems most 
likely to win faculty co-operation? 

Are music teachers, as a group, 
considered lacking in the ability to 
win friends? Is it true some admin- 
istrations are not too happy with the 
public-relations ability of their mu- 
sic instructors? A few of our superi 
ors, at least, have the feeling men- 
tioned above. Whose support should 
we seek first? 

“I try to find out,” said one prom- 
inent director, “the type of music 
program my administrator desires. | 
know that if I trv to meet Ais re 
quirements I will have his support.” 

“And,” he went on, “if I get his 
wholehearted support, the faculty 
will sense this and will usually be 
more apt to fall in line.” 

A friend of mine spoke up. “It's 
wise to get your administrator's sup- 
port at the very beginning. I'll go 
along with you there. But I'd rathe 
go on and really win the support of 
the faculty through kindness and 
consideration. I wouldn’t want them 
to feel I was the principal's ‘fair 
haired boy’—and therefore had the 
right to be autocratic in my relations 

with them.” 

Which of the above viewpoints do 
you favor? Could it be possible the 
latter statement is more psycholog 
ically sound? 

If you believe faculty co-operation 
is necessary for a well-balanced mu- 
sic program; if you would rather 
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have a faculty boost you and your 
program—not “harpoon” you—per- 
haps the following suggestions—gath- 
ered; from many sources, may offe1 
some help: 

1. Ask your faculty for ideas as to 
how the music program could be 
made more beneficial to the pupils. 

2. Let them know your problems 
—and inquire if there’s anything you 
might do to help them solve thet 
problems. 

3. Speak to them by name, com- 
pliment them on their successes and 
listen closely to what they have to 
say. 

t. Praise their strong points (we 
all have a few) to others. Our com- 
ments will usually be relaved back 
to them and this makes for successful 
relations. 

5. Be the same in victory or de 
teat. 

6. Trv to like the entire faculty 
and this will encourage them to like 
you. 

7. Seek ways to help them with 
their work. Always be alert for op 
portunities to have your youngsters 
sing or play on their programs. 

Faculty support strengthens any 
music teacher. This support will 
make you happier in your work and 
you will feel a new energy for ac 
complishment Others will help us 
if we recognize and help them. The 


result? We'll all benefit! DD 





PIONEERS IN 
MUSIC EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 93 


tories. The final step came through 
the colleges. Once more, in 1835, it 
was one of Mason’s pupils, George 
N. Allen, who was called to the new- 
lv established chair of music at Ober 
lin College, Ohio. By 1842 there were 
400 music students. Mason methods 
and compositions drew many more. 
Oberlin became famous as a music 
centre. One by one all of the great 
colleges and universities followed 
with departments of music. Horace 
Mann, who had himself gone West 
to found Antioch College, speaking 
at the National Education Associa 
tion’s second meeting in 1858, could 
well pay a tribute to the young bank 
clerk he had discovered in Georgia: 
LOWELL MASON. >>> 
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SAT. NITES COAST TO COAST 





LAWRENCE WELK’TV SHOW 


2 FABULOUS iRECTONE ARTISTS 


CHAMPAGNE MUSIC MAESTRO 


“ @ LAWRENCE WELK 


FAMOUS ACCORDION VIRTUOSO 


MYRON FLOREN 


RDION sxp = 3 
“ UCN a 
& Acconpions © F 
= 35% MORE eww 
CARRYING Par<ording) 

POWER! 


FREE LITERATURE .. . WRITE TODAY! 


FIND OUT WHY THE NATION’S TOP ACCORDIONISTS 
INEVITAB! Y CHOOSE DIRECTONE* FOR TOP PERFORMANCE! 


PANCORDION a 


DEPT. A358 + 601 West 26th St. + New York 1, 
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he LINING up this issue of the Round Table, we 
of the importance of the Music Educators National Conference to the Ameri 
can musical scene, aware of the timeliness of the Los Angeles meeting, and above 
all conscious of the criticalness of the present to the growth of our illustrious 
organization and great profession. And so, in writing our contributors to the 
current issue, we set the central problem in this way: “Because of the MENC 
meeting in March, we want to center that issue of the Round Table on musi 
education in the large, and it seems to us that at this point in the history of 
the organization and our profession we might well look ahead. Where are and 
should we be going? In this period of increasing emphasis and concentration 
on science and technology and sputnik hysteria, what can and should we do 
to see that our own field is kept fertile and is not lost sight of? Are we ourselves 
taking full advantage of the products of science and technology that have 
potentialities for our profession? If not, in what respects and to what extent 





Max T. Ervin 


LL indications about the life of 

the American in the 
near future point to the fact that we 
will have more leisure time on our 
hands. Even life 
expectancy is in- 
creasing. Question: 
What shall we do 


average 


with this time? 
Suggestion: It 
should and could 


profitably and en- 
joyably be used in 
the producing of 
home-made music— 


small groups ac- 


of guitar, 
cordion and harmonica players, uke- 


1.€., 
enthusiasts, string brass 
groups, jazz combinations of all sorts; 
yes,—barbershop singing. 

Question: Where do kids learn 
how to play ukulele, accordion and 
the other instru- 
ments”? Suggestion: At the present 
time, from private studios or from 
a friend, But couldn’t and shouldn't 
it be done by the schools? I don’t 
know why not. At present, English 
teachers devote some time to in- 


quartets, 


so-called ‘“‘social 


structing students how to read peri- 
odicals; Homemaking classes instruct 
in cooking “party delights”, Physical 
Education in small group games,— 
but music teachers? Usually it’s The 
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Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JAcK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


should we?” 














Big Band, The Big Orchestra, the 
huge and select a cappella choir. 
Couldn’t students in General Music 
classes in Junior High Schools in 
vest $1.00 or $2.00 in a plastic uku 
lete, a Srd-hand guitar, a harmonica 
or other inexpensive social instru- 
ments? Education philosophers have 
found that the Junior High School 
level is the ideal period for experi- 
mentation and discovery. Behavior 
patterns established at this level 
tend to carry over into adult life. 
They spend more than that on 
“comic” books in two weeks (or 
one?). The cacophony wouldn't be 
much worse than some singing- 
classes I’ve heard; and a kid who 
can play tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant chords could bring great 
joy to himself and others, and sing 
many of the pop songs and most of 
the folk-songs on the market. Doubt 
it? Try it! 
Several places have tried and are 
having success with Madrigal groups 
more practical from the long- 
range point of view music and 
equipment is less expensive 
doesn’t take so many to make it 
sound as a composer intended 
makes for a greater feeling of friend- 
ship and co-operation . . . can be re- 
hearsed in most living-rooms (even 
without soundproofing); and _trans- 
portation is not a production! Why 
can’t more public libraries stock and 
lend (in sets) string quartets, barber- 








were (we think) cognizant 


MW 





shop books, folksong books, madri 
gal collections, standard dance band 
stock arrangements? 


There are certainly more string 
quartets and barbershop groups in 
the United States than there are 


Community Symphonies, Municipal 
Bands, etc. This is in no way to de 
tract from the exceedingly important 
contributions that the larger organi- 
zations make to the community. It’s 
just that there are a few people 
to whom music-producing is more 
personal than they care to share in 
a huge group .. . they want to share 
it with a few good friends and let 
the mistakes fall where they may 

Iwo suggestions are enough from 
any one person, and here’s my last 
one: How many of us have made 
anv real effort to encourage talented 
youngsters to enter Music Education 
as a life work? I don’t mean the pat 
on the back at the end of a rehearsal 
or performance with the mere com 
pliment, “You'd make a good music 
teacher!” 

In Tucson we have taken a 
step: We invited talented, selected 
(but not always immediately-in 
terested) students to bring their 
Moms and Dads to an evening meet- 
ing (with cookies!), to sit down with 
local music educators, private teach- 
ers and vendors to explore the p*s- 
sibilities of the teaching profession 
We laid the cards on the table, 
possible salary range, aesthetic re- 


first 
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wards, work schedule, vacations, as- 
sociations, community recognition, 
etc. We trankly made a “hard-sell” 
approach. Is this bad? I think not. 
Science, business and related fields 
have been doing it for some time. 
Music educators have the natural 
advantage of close familiarity with 
the emotions of the youngsters, the 
growing loyalty and support of the 
community of the worth of teachers, 
ever-increasing salary schedules, pub- 


lic and private acclaim. . .. It’s a 
good life, if vou don’t mind working 
hard If vou don’t agree, please 
don’t attempt this; vour feelings 


will show through! 


Such a meeting ought to touch on 


the fields of the teacher, professional 
Minister of Music, com 


Musi¢ 


performet 


poser, conductor, Industry 


librarian, 


business). musi musi 





Dear Music Edu 


HE advent of Sputnik has re 
sulted in what journalists re 
ter to as an “agonizing appraisal” of 
our shortcomings, not only in the 
area of defense 
missiles, but in anv 
related or contrib- 
utoryv area 
Rightly or 
wrongly, education 
has become one of 
the targets in a 
mad scramble to 
identify a prover- 
bial “goat” which 
might be offered up sacrificially to 





appease a clamoring democracy. 
Whether it is palatable or not, we, 
as educators, will be required to 
defend and justify our philosophies, 
ideals and procedures, or find others 
which appear more realistic and 
functional in the light of our pres- 
ent “scare” climate. 

More specifically, as music educa 
tors and desirous of remaining such 
we may be required to state the case 
for music in education in_ such 
logical and convincing terms that 
the public at large, school adminis 
trators and legislators alike, will con 
tinue to regard it as an integral part 
of a balanced educational program. 

For an enlightened approach to 
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therapist, etc. Ihe M.E.N.C. office 
has an excellent brochure titled 
Careers in Music, which is free for 
the asking,—at 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C, It gives 
detailed descriptions of training, 
salaries, duties, future, etc., for all 
the fields mentioned above. 

I feel this wav: If you like your 
work, isn’t it possible others might 
like it too? And by the way,—who is 
going to take your place when you 
retire? Old musicians never die;— 


they just sound that way! DPD 


nis pl »blem, I recommend heartily 


to all music educators a pamphlet 
entitled And They Shall Have Mu- 
§ written by the Verv Rev. Tho 


mas J. Quigley, published by the 
National Catholic Music Education 
Association, Washington, D. (¢ 

Our creed, ‘Music for every child, 
and every child for music,” appears 
just as valid now as it was before 
Sputnik, but we do need to ask 
tl.ese questions 

]. Are we 


objective or is it merely a com 


working toward this 


forting idealism? 
2. Are we really trving to bring 
music into the life of every 
ch id? 
3. What kinds of music experi- 
ences are we encouraging? 
ft. Are we devising any new teach 
ing techniques which employ 
modern communications me- 
dia? 
In answer to the first question I 
would savy we are mostly satisfied 
with lip service 
At the elementary school level our 
creed is being upheld by the class 
room teacher who, with sometimes 
no more than six hours’ undergradu 
ate music credit as a background, 
euides her children through early 
explorations in music. Though her 
music training is often sparse, she in 
troduces her charges to the beloved 
mysteries of song singing, musical 
games, rhythm band activity, tone 
bells, song flute, and, later on, the 








harmonic tun of the autoharp 
She frequently obtains guidance 
from a music supervisor or consult 
ant, who gives in-service training 
and acts as a resource person fo! 
materials, 
At the end of Grade VI the chil- 
dren are ready and eager for further 


discoveries in their music explora- 


tions. 

‘Music for every child, every child 
for music.”” It is probably at the 
junior high level that this motto 
first begins to break down 

In the average school involving 


Grades VII-IX there ire operative 
IX chorus and a band 


aadmirabDle organizations 


a Grade 
These are 


but only involve 


small proportion 
of the school enrollment. The chorus 
l] VII-VIII 


choral direc 


isually eliminates Grade 
ents because the 
r has senior high aspirations and 
sets up an SATB group. A few tenors 
ind basses mav be found in Grade 
IX of a large school, but as the ma- 
jority of bovs’ voices in junior high 
re in either the first or second phase 
— the change none of these can 
irticipate in an SATB chorus and 
| automatically eliminated 


so LhaeCV are 
1) choral part pation 
, aa ball t tebe | it 
li order to preserve some sem 
ance of music in the Grade VII 


ind VIII curriculum, the title Gen- 
eral Music is frequently applied. It 
is in this area we need to examine 
our musical integrity, partcularly 
if we are to defend music in a “post 
Sputnik” school curriculum 

In many towns and cities this 
eeneral music 


absorbed into “‘core curriculum,” in 


program has been 


which music becomes merely a vehi 
cle for enriching geography, history, 
citizenship, democracy and so forth 
It has little or no substance as mu- 
sic, and if, as is not impossible in 
view of the present attack on some 
education, the 


phases of modern 


“core” regresses or even disappears 


our situation is indeed precarious 
in junior high General Musi 

Our senior high school music is 
in the main a performing program 
where the more talented are ex 
posed to music in chorus, band and, 
in a minority of schools, the orchestra 

Ihe greater bulk of the 
high school student bodv, however, 


senior 


is not involved in music in school; 
so, without guidance, vet searching 
for musi experiences, these young 


| 
a perfect mark to! 


people become 
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the disk jockey whose questionable 


musical taste is further tempered by 
commercial expediency 


What are some of the things we 


stand for in strengthening 
in education? 


might 
the case of music 

1. Music as an enrichment for 
life, not an enrichment of the core 
curriculum. Throughout the cen- 
turies music has been one of the 
eternal values;—it remains such to- 
day. Participation in a performing 
group embodies the finest precepts 
of democracy, working together in a 
group project toward the achieve- 
ment of a success. 

2. Music experiences not limited 
to the taiented performing groups 
but available to every student every 
semester as a General Music offering 
in Grades VII through XII. 

3. General music to rid itself of 
the opprobrium now surrounding it 


by shedding its fantasies, such as 


PAST TO FUTURE 
Mary R. Tolbert 

\ ECHANIZED power has 
pt brought greater’ physical com- 
fort to man today than he had ever 
dreamed could be possible. Devices 
for relieving the 
energy output of 
his work, and to in- 
crease his leisure 
hours, appear in a 
stead 
the market. At the 
same time greatet 


stream on 


discomfort of mind 
torments him as he 
feels the impact of 
the alarming speed of change. These 





many changes affect his customary 
outlook and habits in every respect 
of living. 

Fifty vears ago it was a preposter- 
ous mathematical idea that matter 
could be transformed into energy. 
During these five decades industry 
and government have turned this 
wildest dream into a storehouse of 
scientific and engineering knowledge. 
Fantastic notions about turning 
many materials of the land, sea, air 
and outer space into sources of en- 
ergy for technology are close to be- 
coming realities. 

During these same five decades, 
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project committees, social instru- 
ments, class eurhythmics, so-called 
creative activities, social studies pro- 
jects, etc., etc., and through well- 
planned cumulative growth make 
our children musically literate and 
appreciative of the great vocal and 
instrumental literature which is their 
heritage. 

t. Recognize the enormous teach- 
ing potential in radio and _ televi- 
sion, and embark on a_ national 
movement to combat the insidious 
influence of the disk jockeys by using 
these media on a wide scale. 

Contact MENC. Divisional 
President and persuade him to inau- 


your 


gurate action along these lines at 
the next National Convention. 
These are but a few of the many 
things we might do to bring our 
school music program into line with 
contemporary thinking on the part 


of critics of our educational pro 


however, the education for human 
beings to understand and apply these 
world-transforming principles has 
not had comparable attention and 
support, Only recently have schools 
been “discovered” as a valuable and 
essential resource. How to energize 
the human mind for 
ductivity is now the basi 


greater pro- 
concern 
as educational “engineers” attempt 
to design new school curricula. They 
know that they too need more scien- 
tific knowledge, ample money, tech- 
nical facilities, and time to grow in 
order to absorb the advance of the 
past fifty years and to comprehend 
the potential progress of the next 
fiftv vears. 

At first glance this climate of pres- 
sure for speeding up educational 
processes to understand technologi- 
cal power is not an inviting one for 
art and the humanities to flourish. 
When school administrators are pres- 
sured to make expedient changes 
which will satisfy the clamor of 
specialized groups, then many points 
of balance in the experiences of 
voung people can be easily over- 
looked. However, the problems of 
this age are not merely intellectual. 
Children are more complex to ener- 
gize than other materials because 
they have inner drives and feelings. 
In an age of mechanization their 

‘Continued on page 97) 








cedures. 

To survive and remain strong we 
shall have to descend from our “‘lit- 
tle pink cloud” and meet the pres- 
ent challenge boldly, but with 
honesty and integrity, bearing in 
mind zot merely what the child 
thinks he needs, but what we, in 
our experience, know will prepare 
him for a life of richer enjoyment 
and more useful citizenship in a 





realistic world of the Sputnik 
era. DDD 

Dr. Irvin Cooper, Professor of Music 
Education, Florida State University, serve 
for many years as high school music datrec 
tor a supervisor of mus Mon 
treal, Canada, sci s A iationally 
ecog? é mut rriy ” ¢ ha 
voice, Dr. ¢ per is we na n this 
cour ry 5 € nas 
ri é I Ml West and 
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THOSE NEW TRENDS 


Thurber H. Madison 


& is certainly our responsibility 
individually and collectively to 
take a look about us, to examine the 
things we are doing and to look be 
vond the limits of 
our daily routines, 
to ascertain and to 
evaluate trends in 
music, in  educa- 
tion, and in world 
affairs. | am happy 
to join with others 
in this 
but a few cautions 


endeavor, 


are in order 

lo speak of a trend is to refer to 
an underlying or prevailing move- 
ment toward change and involves 
the making of generalizations which 
in the case of so far-flung an enter- 
prise as music education could be 
difficult and hazardous. Furthermore, 
a trend, to be fully understood and 
evaluated, must be considered in its 
relation to the more or less stable 
body from which it is a departure. 
In an article of this length one can 
only assume a certain familiarity on 
the part of the reader with the pres- 
ent status and past history of the 
education program in the 
(Continued on page 90) 
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\ 7uHyY HAVE Junior High music 
classes with students who are 
not especially musically talented or 
interested? This has been the ques- 
tion I have wrestled with for several 
years. Exploratory music classes can 
be deadening, if not downright 
breeders of resentment toward music 
by pupils of this age. It can be a 
glorified baby-sitting job, fraught 
with discipline problems. 
‘Because of a controversy 
whether it is worth while to have 


about 


such classes, I have been subjecting 
mine to an intense experimentation 
and evaluation both by myself and 
bv the students 

One of the first things to think 
of when setting up a course is the 
child, The child should have both 
a happy and profitable situation in 
order to get a positive learning ex- 
perience. 

Observation leads me to believe 
that people of all ages like rhythmic 
activities. Therefore, we started the 
first class with Fred Waring’s device 
of the whole class tapping their heels 
together on the floor, changing 
speeds and dynamics to get team- 
work. Then we combined tapping 
heels and clapping hands—boys on 
1 and 3 of quadruple measure and 
girls on 2 and 4—boys on 1 and girls 
on 2 and 3 triple measure, etc. Next 
I put rhythmic patterns on the board 
similar to those found on page 44 of 





Clark Eddy has taught music for over 
sixteen years in the schools of New York 
State. His own studies were pursued at 
Ithaca College, Alfred University and sev- 
eral of the Fred Waring Workshops, as 
well as with private teachers in New York 
City. He now lives in Vestal, N. Y., spe- 
cializing in the problems of Junior High 
Schools 
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The Challenge 
of Junior High Schools 


CLARK EDDY 





Exploring Music at the Keyboard 
(Book One of the Piano Sessions by 
McGinley). They learned to sing 
school songs and progressed into 
Comin’ through the Rye and Ply- 
mouth Rock, using boys on one part 
and girls on another and reversing 
the parts. I didn’t try to get all the 
harmonic parts, at first,—just the 
melodic parts. Then we tested voices 
informally by and _ talked 
about our changing voices. 

One of the things I think children 
should know is music that has lived 
—both instrumental and vocal, classi- 
cal and popular, sacred and secular, 
contemporary and older. How was 
I to get this across and have them 
enjoy it? These are some of the cate- 
gories that I think boys and girls 
should be familiar with: sacred 
music, Negro spirituals, cowboy and 
frontier songs, folk songs, symphonic 
music, band music, musical comedy, 


groups 









opera, Operetta, minstrel songs, ind 
seasonal music (Christmas, tor in 
stance). Also, thev should be able to 
discriminate and compare arrange 
ments in popular music. 

So, taking several pages trom a 
book I once read, Music for Fun by 
Sigmund Spaeth, I used 
vet across the music. Fo 
when records of Stephen Foster wer 
played, the children were directed 
to have paper and pencil handy and 
to write down the name of each song 
The one to guess the correct titles 
to the most of the melodies won the 
game. At other times in the course, 
they played this game or a variation 
with cowboy tunes and other cate 
gories that I felt they were somewhat 
familiar with. However, I was care 
ful to change the type of activity 
often, so they would always be eager 
to know what we were going to do 
at each session and quiet down quick- 
ly so we could get to work. 

At different times, I brought in 
recordings of two Mendelssohn Over 
tures: Ruy Blas and The Hebrides 
(Fingal’s Cave), as well as A Night 
on Bald Mountain by Moussorgsky 
and Danse Macabre by Saint-Saéns 
They were asked to write their im 
pressions of the music or an imag- 
inary story following the music. The 
results were very encouraging, rang- 
ing from bare emotional adjectives 
to stories that held their interest 
when read aloud to the class. 

At other times, we listened to Le 
roy. Anderson’s Modern _ Instru- 
mental Compositions and the Toy 
Symphony by Haydn. Parts of Brig- 
adoon, Oklahoma, Pinafore and The 
Mtkado were also listened to and the 
stories refreshed in the pupils’ minds 

(Continued on page 78 
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§ 1946 several University of II- 
linois voice students asked to do 
operatic repertoire. As the students 
had the correct vocal ranges for 
Menotti’s The Telephone, this work 
was later performed at a morning 
convocation, 

rhis performance was so successful 
that repeat performances had to be 
given the same day. The group was 
requested to give more performances 
of other operatic works,—and_ the 
Universicy of Illinois Opera Work- 
shop was born. 

Today, the Illinois workshop is an 
established activity and one of the 
most popular with the public. Stu- 
dents are admitted to the workshop 
by audition and meet regularly four 
hours a week. They now receive 
class credit for their work. 

The workshop performs several 
times a year, doing both full operas 
and opera scene recitals. Perform- 
ances have included The Magic 
Flute, Romeo and Juliet and acts 
from The Marriage of Figaro and 
La Boheme. In May, 1957, the work- 
shop premiered Ernst Krenek’s The 
Bell-Tower and Jan Meyerowitz’s 
Esther during the Illinois Contem- 
porary Arts Festival. 

Yet, is an opera workshop really 
necessary for the voice student? 

For Ludwig Zirner, director of the 
opera workshop, the answer is defi- 
nitely “ves.” Zirner, who was in- 
strumental in creating the workshop, 
believes the young singer gains train- 
ing in opera workshop that cannot 
be obtained in any other way. 

Zirner believes that workshop ex- 
perience makes the student use his 
voice in a highly expressive and im- 
aginative way to convey the mood 
of a dramatic situation. 
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Why an Opera Workshop? 


JOE CONOVER 





The student has to follow the 
emotional content of the work, in- 
terpret the text intelligently and, 
finally, portray the emotional situ- 
ation with acting. 

“I find that young singers whose 
voices are serviceable grow very fast 
vocally when they are made to reach 
beyond the normal use of the voice,” 
Zirner says. “They have to become 
extrovert and convey a given situ- 
ation not onlv to themselves but to a 
large audience.” 

Zirner feels that this stimulation 
of the student’s imagination results 
in a natural growth of vocal expres- 
siveness. The student becomes a 
more interesting singer, but is also 
helped enormously in his general 
musicianship. Having to sing in en- 
sembles varying from duets to sex- 
tets strengthens the sense of pitch, 
rhythm and musical balance. 

“One might compare the educa- 
tional value of singing in an oper- 
atic ensemble to the educational val- 
ue of instrumental playing in small 
chamber music ensembles, The stu- 
dent, in both cases, learns phrasing, 





tonal balance, rhvthmic clarity and 
dvnamics,” Zirner savs. 

His major problem is finding time 
for careful preparation of all aspects 
of all the art forms that make up 
an operatic production—music, dra 
ma, acting, dancing, costuming, 
makeup, stage design and lighting 

“The oniv wav we overcome the 
problem of time in preparation,” 
Zirner savs, “is by the boundless 
enthusiasm of the students and their 
willingness to work bevond the call 
of duty.” 

A production takes an enormous 
amount of planning. Zirner has to 
select the right music for every in- 
dividual of the group. He makes 
this selection to avoid any possible 
harm to the young voice by making 
demands bevond 
ability. 

In a major production, Zirner 
says, the problem of co-ordinating 
the orchestra, stage crew, chorus, 
technicians, scenic and costume de 
sign is often quite cumbersome. 

Another problem Zirner faces is 
finding sufficient rehearsal and _per- 
formance space. This limitation, 
while creating headaches, has pro- 
duced a new approach to opera 
Over the past six years Zirner and 
his wife, who does all costume and 
set design, have evolved a simplified 
production method. 

This production method means 
using simple scenic elements which 
can be moved in and out of the stage 
in a minimum of time. The stage 
elements consist of three folding 
screens, white on one side and bur- 
lap on the other, and are used to 
build rooms and doorways. White 
flats, cut in the form of columns and 

(Continued on page 102) 
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DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 
CONCERT BAND 


DAN H. HANNA, Director 


All-Besson Brasses 


Besson Brasses are featured in the well known DePauw University Bands— 
foremost among the smaller colleges for excellent musicianship and fine equipment. 


Regardless of size, America’s leading musical organizations prefer 





Besson instruments, not only for superior playing qualities but for ECONOMICAL, 
LONG-LIFE SERVICE 

Yes, today, as for over one hundred years, Besson Brasses are recognized 

as the ultimate in quality and performance. 

Ask your dealer to give you the full story and information on Besson— 


the most complete line of fine brasses available anywhere in the world. 


Write today for your free copy of “Tie Story of DePauw University Bands.” 


C. BRUNO & SON, INC. AN 


*) 


~ 
460 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. + 1100 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 6. TEXAS BRINO 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BOOSEY & HAWKES (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO, CANADA MEANS SECURITY 
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FLORENCE 


A LL ower the country symphony 
A orchestras are presenting con- 
certs to ever-increasing crowds of 
music lovers. Large and small, vol- 
unteer and paid, they are playing 
dozens of concert programs fall, win- 
ter, spring and summer. For musical 
performance in America has taken a 


tremendous upswing in the past 
decade or two. 
In this musical scene, a number 


of talented women hold not only 
rank-and-file but major positions as 
instrumentalists. They have made a 
place for themselves in a highly 
competitive field, against odds which 
often appear discouraging. What 
does their experience signify to the 
young girl wanting to strike out for 
herself in the orchestral field? 

One thing is certain: these women 
are seriously dedicated to music. 
Some of them are private teachers 
who have built a reputation for mu- 
sicianship in their communities. 
Others are conservatory teachers or 
members of faculties on university or 
college music school staffs. Or they 
may be public school music teachers, 
who, while teaching and encouraging 
musical groups all day, find need for 
self-expression on free evenings. 
Among them, too, are housewives 
participating purely as an avocation, 
willing to endure the long, hard 
hours of practice because they love 
music and want to express it. 

No matter what the reason 
joining a symphony orchestra, the 
woman instrumentalist has become a 
recognized part of the concert scene. 
Impelled to play by the urgings of 
her own musicianship, she seldom 
pauses to weigh the pros and cons of 
her calling but simply devotes herself 


for 
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Women Can Play 





in Orchestras 


K. FRAME 





year after year to things musical. 

The prospective girl instrumenta- 
list, interested in a musical career, 
looks upon this scene and wonders if 
the small measure of success possible 
to her in a symphony orchestra is 
worth it. For those without the 
genius to become a virtuoso, what 
are the chances? 

It is the opinion of Mrs. Margaret 
Foote, concertmaster of the Colorado 
Springs Symphony Orchestra, that, 
although chances for fame and 
fortune are few, rewards in terms of 
musical satisfaction are many. Mrs. 
Foote is one of the few women in the 
United States to have achieved the 
first chair in a concert orchestra, Al- 
though she was once a violin teacher, 
music is now purely an avocation 
with her. 


Working Way Up 


Twenty-five years ago, she started 
as a violinist in the ranks of the new- 
ly organized Colorado Springs Sym- 
phony. Soon she became principal of 
her section and from that position 
she went to assistant concertmaster 
and finally, to the top chair itself. 

Although the process seems simple 
in retrospect, it was far from that, 
according to Mrs. Foote. Says she, “I 
literally worked my way up to the 
first chair. I studied with my father, 
Edwin Dietrich, for many years. 
Then I spent a summer in Germany, 
studying, and later back in the states 
I became a pupil of Jacques Gordon 
in New York. My other teachers were 
Feri Roth of the Roth String Quartet 
in Los Angeles, Josef Gingold and 
Joseph Knitzer of Colorado College 
in Colorado Springs. 












































Mrs. Margaret Foote 
Concertmaster of the Colorado 
Springs Symphony Orchestra 


“My father decided that I should 
have a musical life. At least I don’t 
remember ever not having a fiddle, 
with my father urging me on. I al- 
wavs loved But 
not One 
definitely needs a special talent for 
the instrument Even 
with that it is a long hard pull.” 

How early ought a girl to start in 
this highly competitive field? As early 
as is physically 
seven, for instance. Parents can help 
a child find out if he has a feel fo 
an instrument by allowing him to try 
to play it. If the child learns easily, 
the good music teacher will recognize 
his talent. 

Margaret Foote thor 2 
ough education in music in general 
plus some work at the piano if a 
stringed instrument is chosen. With 
this background, earlv performances 
on the instrument are needed to give 


music verv much 


love for music is enough 


one chooses 


possible, such as 


suggests a 


a young girl the poise and confid- 
ence she needs. If she begins earls 
enough with a good teacher, goes 
on to public school and then to a 
conservatory or college with a sound 
music department, she has given her- 
self a good start. From there on her 
chances for success depend entirely 
on her ability, her talent, her work 
with individual and 
breaks. 

“Women are almost neve accepted 
in the major symphony orchestras 

(Continued on page 133) 
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BOOSES LN dD ’ 
During the past year BOOSEY AND HAWKES publications have music, instrumental and chamber, plus piano works both for 
covered a wide field, ranging from symphonic and operatic the artist and a number of collections for the beginning student 
works of prime importance, by such composers os Aaron Cop- During 1958 Boosey and Hawkes will continue to bring out music 
land, Igor Stravinsky and Carlisle Floyd, works for chorus, band n all forms plus a number of works of musical literature 
Below is a partial listing of some of the works in the 1957 catalog. 
ORCHESTRAL (all Parts on Rental only) 
Aaron Copland MUSIC FOR THE THEATRE—Fu!! Score 5.00 
PIANO CONCERTO—Fu!! Score 5.00 Pocket Score 2 
Hershy Kay WESTERN SYMPHONY—Fu!! Score !2.5( 
Bohuslav Martinu SYMPHONY No. 6 (FANTAISIES SYMPHONIC 
gor Stravinsky AGON ([N. Y. Critics Circle Award 1957)—Full Score |2.5C Pocket Score 4.5 
OPERA Vocal Scores (All Full Scores and Parts on Rental only) 
Carlisle Hoyd SLOW DUSK, A Musica! Play in One Act—4.5C 
SUSANNAH JN. Y. Crit Circle Award, 1956 
Offenbach Valency LA PERICHOLE (Metropolitan Opera \ 
BAAD 
Cardew Jarman—SCHERZO FOR B-flat CLARINET AND BAND Code H | 
Srundman—MUSIC FOR A CARNIVAL Code Dt ~ 
Lang—SOUTH PIER SEA STEP 75 | 
Alford /Barnes—COLONEL BOGEY |: 75 J 
yrA*’ ‘pn 4) 
Aaron Copland—PIANO FANTASY—3.0C Peter Jona Korn—SONATA 
Wallingford Rieqger—TOCCATA— .75 Benjamin Lees—FANTASIA FOR PIANO—|-5 
EDUCATIONAL PI (Collections) 
snd Boreale—-MY MUSIC DIARY (E-M 2! 
McKay—FOLK SONG STORIES (£) .85 
Arthur Hollander—YOU CAN PLAY Series, Three Levels, Twelve Book 
Level | Level 2 Level 3 
Waltzes \ Z Waltz 
Marches Cowboy So Fan rT 
Familiar Songs k Son j ° 
Sunday School Hyn Christmas Car Yance-Tin 
Plus over one hundred new Choral Octavos and collections and a number of new Vocal music. 
BOOSEY AND HAWKES is also the Americon Representatives contains in their catalog works by Janacek, Martinu, Smetana 
for ARTIA and KULTURA the Czechoslovakian and Hungarian and others previously unavailable in this country. KULTURA has 
publishing houses. ARTIA is now in the process of bringing out in its catalog many works by Bartok, Kodaly and other con 
a critical edition of the complete works of Dvorak, and also temporary Hungarian Composers 
For Catalogs, Information and other material on any of the above mentioned items write to 
BOOSEY AND HAWKES, INC. P.O. Box 418 Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
For Information on Orchestral and Operatic Material on Rental Only write 
BOOSEY AND HAWKES, 30 West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
In Canada: BOOSEY AND HAWKES, Ltd. 209 Victoria St. Toronto 
7 . cay “ od Psd t 3 ze A en 
; oa y “a | , By ; 
BOgOsk LIND HAWK 
New York ° London ° Paris e Bonn ° Toronto ° Buenos Aires 
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] URING my several vears of col- 
teaching I have become 
lack of 


munication between teachers at the 


lege 
concerned with the com- 
various levels of our educational svs- 
tem, and with the fact that there is 
great need for understanding and 
co-operation among these members 
of the profession if we are to ac- 
complish the goals which all of us 
desire. An honest look at every level 
of our system will show some failures 
as well as some worthy accomplish- 
ments. As a college music teacher, I 
feel strongly that the college can ac- 
complish its goals and turn out the 
final product that is needed for our 
only if the secondary and 


schools succeed at their 


society 
elementarv 
respective levels. 

As I reflect the ultimate 
goal of music education in the pub- 
lic school system and in the general 
education curriculum of the college, 
the conclusion that our 


upon 


I arrive at 
main purpose is to develop a large 
and general public of adults in- 
terested in attending concerts, buy- 
ing records, participating in com- 
munity music groups and generally 
functioning as consumers of music. 
At this point, I am not considering 
the goal of developing professional 
musicians and music teachers. In 
view of the chief goals of our mu- 
sic program, then, it is more than 
disappointing to find that in spite 
of several decades of increased em- 
phasis on school music in this coun- 
the activities of our 
acult population have not increased 


try musical 


Mr. Brandom is on the Michigan State 
music faculty, with previous teaching ex 
heTrience at Mush ingcun and Northland 
“oOo lege Recently he has done advanced 

ork on a Danforth Foundation Teacher 
Grant. 


SANFORD W. BRANDOM 


proportionately with the rise of the 
population itself. In other words, 
the percentage of adult support for 
music has been declining. This is 
true in spite of apparent widespread 
purchasing of records and the estab- 
lishment of some new community 
musical organizations. These evi- 
dences are statistically small in rela- 
tion to the population growth, 

The college music teacher is per- 
haps in a more favorable position to 
study and observe the adult mu- 
sical habits of the populace than is 
the teacher at other levels of the sys- 
tem, because the college teacher is in 
the natural position of contact with 
young adults who have already com- 
pleted their lower level education. 
After having conversed with hun- 
dreds of these voung adults and hav- 
ing taught manv more hundreds in 
introductory courses in music ap- 
preciation and fine arts, I have de- 
veloped a few thoughts that may 
throw some light upon this lack of 
adult interest in music. If these ob- 
servations and conclusions are valid, 
then possibly we can find some direc- 
tions for improving the situation. 


Adult Interest 


I have noticed and documented 
in surveys and interviews the lack 
of correlation between participation 
in school musical organizations and 
adult musical interest. A large num- 
ber of my students have played in 
high school bands or orchestras or 
have sung in glee clubs and choirs, 
and yet have no apparent interest 
in continuing contact with music in 
adulthood. By far the majority of 
interviewed felt that 


the students 


those school activities had been fun 
and exciting but had ended with 

















high school commencement and had 
no bearing on adult life. Only a 
small percentage had found thei 
school music experience had given 
them the tools of appreciative un- 
derstanding of music and had led 
them to become listeners to serious 
music, I think a part of this failure 
lies in the philosophy of “learn by 
doing” which has led many teachers 
of music to emphasize sheer bodily 
activity and performance prepara- 
tion to the neglect of serious examin- 
ation of those basic elements of mu- 
sic (melody, harmony, rhythm, tone 
color and form) which are the tools 
by which people may intelligently 
listen to music and find an enjoy- 
able experience in it for themselves. 
It is one thing to develop a tech- 
nique of performance and quite 
another to develop a love for music. 
The two compliment each other and 
but one does 
from the other 





should go together 
not naturally follow 


without conscious and _ deliberate 
effort. 
It would seem that, in manv 


places, teachers have emphasized mu- 
sical participation and 
singing) in the sublime hope that 
students would, therefore, continue 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Important... 


TO EVERY ACCORDION DEALER 


“Made in Italy” on an accordion is a proud desig- 
nation. The finest accordions in the world come 
from Italy. Of late, however, the lucrative Ameri- 
can market has attracted a flood of imported ac- 
cordions—so many, under so many different 
names, at such widely varying prices, that selec- 
tion poses a real problem. 

How is the dealer to make his way around in 
this maze of accordions? 

There’s one infallible guide: the established 
name you know, backed by the American dis- 
tributor you know. Ask yourself not only ‘from 
where?” but “from whom?” 

Who makes the accordion makes the difference 


CHICAGO MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENT CO. 
Chicago 30, Ill. 


in the sales you make this year—and next year. 
Accordions with an earned reputation for quality 
and satisfaction are the proved business builder. 

The Scandalli is such an accordion. Among 
Italy’s finest, the Scandalli bears a fifty-year repu- 
tation for flawless tone, easy response, and trouble- 
free dependability (so important to the dealer). 
Plus the sales appeal of American-inspired styling. 
And in addition, the reputation, service, and re- 
sources of one of America’s largest and oldest dis- 
tributors stand back of every Scandalli. 

During its many years in the American accor- 
dion market,Scandalli has proved itself a business 
builder second to none. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS: SCANDALLI, DALLAPE, AND CAMERANO ACCORDIONS 
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Columbia has a vast collection of records 
specially designed for students— 
to teach, interest and help them from their 
earliest age to develop a rich appreciation of 
the world and its music. Following are just 
some of the exclusive Columbia 
recordings in Guaranteed High Fidelity 
recommended for school use. 


LET 
COLUMBIA 
RECORD 


MUSIC OF a COUNTRY 

SONGS OF THE SOUTH: The Norman Lubet Chor CL 860 ($3.98) 
My Old Kentucky Home - | Must Walk That Lonesome. Valley - 
Un deux trois - Nobody Knows the Trouble I've Seen - Black Is 
the Color of My True Love’s Hair - Salangadou - Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny - Tender Love - Deep River - Down in the Valley 
+ Sweet Lorena - Kemo Kimo « The Ballad of the Bol! Weevil - 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot - Dixie 


SONGS OF THE WEST: The Norman tuben Cher CL 657 ($3.98) 
Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie - The Old Chishoim Trail - Red 
River Valley - Whoopie Ti Yi Yo - Doney Gal - Tumbling Tumble- 
weeds + Poor Lonesome Cowboy - Streets of Laredo - Home on 
the Range - Colorado Trail - | Ride an Old Paint - Night Herding 
Song - Cool Water 


SONGS OF THE SEA: TheNormantubet Cher CL 948 ($3.98) 
Homeward Bound - One More Day + Shenandoah - Rollin’ Home 
+ Rio Grande - Goodbye, My Lover + The Dark-Eyed Sailor - Clear 
the Track + Eternal Father - A-Roving - Lowlands - Blow the Man 
Down + The Boston Come All Ye - Goodbye Fare Ye Well 


THE CONFEDERACY by micnane Bales DL 220 ($10.00) 
The gallantry of Confederate troops confirmed in songs and 
marches rendered by Richard Bales conducting the National 
Gallery Orchestra, soloists and chorus. Highlights: General Lee's 
unforgettable farewell orders at Appomattox and pages of stirring 
on-the-scene photographs. A powerful means for conveying the 
intensity of feeling in the South during the Civil War. 


THE UNION _siBY RICHARD BALES DL 244 ($10.00) 


The strength of the Union captured in stirring song, the shattering 
sound of the Bull Run cannonade and the Gettysburg Address 
as read with profound conviction by Raymond Massey. An album 
to awaken interest, and to encourage creative thinking in students 
of all ages. 
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OR LEARNING 83. 98 EACH) 


SONGS IN FRENCH FOR CHILDREN 
Lucienne Vernay with Les Quatre Barbus 

Le Petit Cordonnier - Sur te pont d’Avignon - La Cane de Jeanne - 
L’Alovette - Dansons la capucine + L’Abeille et le papilion - De quoi 
qui y’a +» Prom'nons nous dans les bois - Le Petit Train - Ariequin dans 
sa boutique - La Petite Marie - La Ferme de Zephirin - Mon pére avait 
500 moutons « Picotin - Encore un carreau d’casse - Panko !'ourson - 
La Claire Fontaine - Le Grand Méchant Loup + As-tu vu la casquette? 
+ La Fourmi 


HAPPY INSTRUMENTS CL 1026 
Sliding Sam the Trombone Man—Percival Dove + The Country Fiddle 
and the City Violin—Percival Dove - Peewee the Piccolo Song—Johnny 
Anderson + Jojo the Banjo—Johnny Anderson - The Big Bass Fiddle 
—Percival Dove + The Happy Clarinet—Johnny Anderson - Bennie the 
Beaver—William Keene (narrator) - Two Little Harmmers—Johnny Ander- 
son + Rub-A-Dub-Dub—Percival Dove - Let’s Have a Rhythm Band—Sally 
Sweetiand and Arthur Malvin 


PETER, TUBBY AND PAN CL 671 
Peter and the Wolf, Op. 67 (Prokofiev)}—Basil Rathbone (narrator) with 
Leopold Stokowski cond. the All-American Orch. + The Original Tubby 
the Tuba—Victor Jory (narrator) with orch. cond. by Leon Sarzin + Pan 
the Piper—Ted Tiller (narrator) with the New York Philharmonic under 
the direction of Wilfrid Pelletier 


NOW WE KNOW (Songs to Learn By) 
Tom Glazer with Orch. and Cherus 

What Makes thi Weather? - Why Does a Bee Bzzzr? - Why Do Stars 
Twinkle? - Why Can’t | See in the Dark? - Why Are Bananas Picked 
Green? + How Do Seeds of Plants Travel? - What Foods Should We Eat 
Every Day? + We Know the World is Round + What's Inside Our Earth? 
* How Meany Colors Are in the Rainbow? + Do Animals Talk to One 
Another? - Where Does the Sun Go at Night? - How Does a Cow Make 
Milk? + Why ts the Sky Blue? + Why Are Stars of Different Colors? - 
Why Do Leaves Change Their Color? 
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CL 670 
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MUSIC FOR LIVING 


For lower elementary grades: 
MUSIC THROUGH THE DAY SB 


(Living around the home) 


MUSIC OF OTHER COUNTRIES ($4.98) 


») THE SOUNDS OF SPAIN WL 110 
me A panorama of Spain and Spanish music. Recorded in Spain, the album includes student songs, 
street-organ music, folk music played on centuries-old instruments. 


THE SOUNDS OF INDIA WL 119 
Ravi Shankar. Exciting and exotic improvisations on ancient Indian instrurnents. An inspiration 
of indian folkways. 


FRCM THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE WL 123 


De Original Greek folk songs and dances. 


MUSIC NOW AND LONG AGO S8 JINN INTRODUCTION TO CLASSICAL MUSIC 


(Living in the community yesterday and : 
a THE BIRTH OF A PERFORMANCE DSL 224 ($10.00) 


today) 
Bruno Walter conducts the Columbia Symphony Orchestra in a rehearsal and performance 
of Mozart's “Linz” Symphony. 


D> APPRECIATION OF MODERN MUSIC 


’ THE COMPLETE MUSIC OF ANTON WEBERN K4L 232 ($23.98) 
Robert Craft, Conductor 


STRAVINSKY: AGON 
(A Ballet for Twelve Dancers) 
bok igor Stravinsky conducting the Los Angeles Festival Symphony Orchestra. 
> STRAVINSKY: CANTICUM SACRUM 
MUSIC AROUND THE WORLD SEG ad Honcrem Sancti Marci Nominis 
a! . me Richard Robinson (tenor), Howard Chitjian (baritone), with igor Stravinsky cond. the Los 
(Living in other countries) 7 Angeles Festival Symphony Orchestra. ML 5215 ($3.98) 


' BERNSTEIN: SERENADE FOR VIOLIN SOLO, STRINGS AND PERCUSSION 
=) isaac Stern (violinist) and Leonard Bernstein conducting ML 5144 ($3.98) 


© the Symphony of the Air. 
ner: Ser. MP mye Fa MG, ae $i 


MUSIC IN OUR TOWN SB 2 
(Living in the neighborhood) 





For upper elementary grades: 
MUSIC NEAR AND FAR SB 4 


(Living in other communities) 


MUSIC IN OUR COUNTRY SBS) 


(Living in America) 


Each “SB” set consists of ten 78 rpm no 
breakable records, $12.50 
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COLUMBIA WORLD LIBRARY " Both Columbia phonographs 







are noted for excellence of 
sound reproduction. Their 
sturdiness and 
portability make them 
ideal for classroom and 


OF FOLK AND PRIMITIVE MUSIC ($5.98 EACH) 


Compiled and Edited by Alan Lomax 







IRISH FOLK SONGS ........ KL 4941 
AFRICAN MUSIC FROM THE FRENCH COLONIES . KL 4942 auditorium use. Both 
ENGLISH FOLK SONGS ................ KL 4943 play all 3 speeds, have 
FRENCH FOLK SONGS ........ xi 4944 HF-1 $89.95 extremely powerful 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL SONGS amplifiers and a 30-foot 
and SONGS FROM EASTERN NEW GUINEA . KL 4945 extension cord. The HF-1 
FOLK SONGS FROM SCOTLAND .. 3 ; KL 4946 has two 6” speakers The 
INDONESIAN MUSIC ........ “a : KL 4947 deluxe model, HF-2, has two 
CANADIAN FOLK MUSIC ....... KL 4948 8” speakers, microphone with 
VENEZUELAN FOLK AND ABORIGINAL MUSIC . KL 4949 separate fading control for 
BANTU MUSIC FROM BRITISH EAST AFRICA ..... KL 4950 P_A. system use, and 
eee eee ; KL 4951 storage space for an 
INDIAN FOLK MUSIC ....... eee ; : KL 4952 earphone attachment 
eee. er eee Eastin «oO ONES 
eee eee eee cece ML 4954 
THE FOLK MUSIC OF NORTHERN ITALY AND CENTRAL ITALY .... KL 5173 


HF-2 $129.95 





THE FOLK MUSIC OF SOUTHERN ITALY, THE ISLANDS AND CALABRIA ..KL 5174 





® “Columbia” @ Marcas Reg. 


YOU'RE INVITED TO COLUMBIA'S EXHIBIT—BOOTH 209 AT THE M.E.N.C. TO SEE THE WIDE 
SELECTION OF RECORDS AND TO HEAR THE LATEST IN PHONOGRAPHS FOR CLASSROOM USE, 
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yee the country faculties and 
d administrations of technical in 
stitutes have recognized the need 
for educating their students in more 
areas than simply the scientific ot 
engineering spec ialties chosen by the 
individual students. This need has 
been met, in general, by programs 
which have introduced the so-called 
“cultural’”’ subjects into the curricu 
lum in the form of required “core” 
courses or upper-class electives. Too 
often these programs have depended 
too heavily on the historv-literature 
side of the liberal arts, either to the 
exclusion or neglect of the courses 
usually labeled “fine arts.” Typical 
of the institutes that have worked 
hard to off-set this tendency is Case 
Institute of Technology in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In the present article | 
shall consider onlv the emphasis that 
music has received at this Institute, 
although the other arts have also 
had strong support. 

From as early as the beginning of 
this century, the Institute has had 
some type of extra-curricular music 
program, largely made up of small 
musical groups of faculty and stu- 
dents. In the middle thirties the 
extra-curricular activities 
were brought together under one 
faculty advisor and a band and glee 
club were placed under the leader- 
ship of a director of music. Also, at 
this time, such elements as the record 
library and noon concerts were in- 
troduced into the college program. 
Early in 1956 the administration 


musical 


Ur. Whitlock is a member of the faculty 

f Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and has written extensively for maga- 
es Of various types His discussion of 
isical opportunit es at Case should be caf 
practical interest to students and teaciicr 
in similar educational institutions all over 


the country 
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Music in a Technical School 


BAIRD W. WHITLOCK 


decided to make music a regula? part 
of the college curriculum and ap- 
pointed a full-time Director of Music 
to head up the various music pro- 
erams of the college, teach music 
appreciation, and take part in the 
Western Civilization core courses to 
introduce music in these courses 


A Musical Program 


At the present time the musical 
program at Case includes the follow 
ing: a 60-man glee club, a 50-piece 
concert and marching band, a faculty 
madrigal group, a music apprecia- 
tion class, a record-lending library 
of some 3500 LP’s, a library of 350 
scores and over 600 books on music, 
a program of recorded noon concerts, 
and a 90-member Symphony Forum 
held in connection with the Cleve 
land Symphony Orchestra. 

The Glee Club has a full program 





of concerts both on and off cam- 
pus, beginning with an annual 
Christmas concert and continuing 
through the rest of the vear until the 
final spring concert in conjunction 
with the concert band. Many of the 
concerts are vearly events with neat 
by women’s colleges, such as Lake 
Erie College, or annual radio pro 
grams, such as the Spring Concert 
on WHK in Cleveland 

[The marching band shares the 
mid-western practice of elaborate 
half-time shows. but now the em- 
phasis has been placed on the music 
and its performance rather than on 
spoken programming The concert 
band has taken the same position on 
programming as the glee club, with 
good lighter music joining with 
pieces by Holst and Vaughan Wil- 
liams. 

The faculty madrigal group has a 


Continued on page 108 
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music Corner 


A REVIEW 


FAVORITE 
COLLEGE SONGS 


for T.T.B.B 


Just Published! 


From Alabama to Wisconsin 


New York to California—new ar- 





rangements for MALE CHORUS 
of favorite songs from 30 colleges and universities. Com- 


piled and arranged by Herbert Haufrecht. 


Price 85c 





OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 





FIFTY FAVORITE 
BARBER SHOP 
BALLADS 


For Male Voices 


Memorable songs of every vari- 
ety—the popular standards from 
Because of You” to “Laughing 





on the Outside” .. . college 
songs from Cornell to Wiscon- 
sin . . . old time favorites from “Camptown Races” to 
“Wanderin’ ’ . arranged especially for the barbershop 
quartet by Edward Hunt. 


Price $1.50 








COWBOY 
CHORALS 


FOR MALE VOICES 


Traditional music of the West in 
colorful male chorus arrange- 


ments by Joseph Wood... a 





collection of 13 typical cowboy 
ballads, from “Buffalo Gals” to “Yippy Ti-Yi-Yo” . . 


includes several which have never before been available 


for chorus. 


Price 75c 











i SONGS MY MOTHER 
egal TAUGHT ME 
c < 25 CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
ae for MALE VOICES 
| g ~ as performed and 

\ recorded by the 


EMILE COTE 
, GLEE CLUB 


Emile Coté, one of the nation’s outstanding Glee Club directors and 
a familiar figure in radio and concerts for many years, has compiled 
and arranged this collection of nostalgic melodies a@ most valuable 


addition to the glee club repertoire 


Price $1.25 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
One W. 47 St... New York 36, N. Y. 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 33th Avus 
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Who's Who 
in 


Choral Music 








Professor of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Choral clinician 
and author of many books on the 
teaching of choral music. 
FIRST STEPS 
TO CHORAL MUSIC 
choral textbook 
ARCHIE JONES 
Lots & Raymonp RHEA 


@ 15 chapters by Dr. Jones start- 
ing with Posture, Breathing, 
Tone and carrying through to 
Stage Presence, “Be-Sures” and 


“Be-Wares.” 


140 pages of choral arrange- 
ments relating to the text by 
Lois & Raymond Rhea for 
boys’, girls’, and mixed voices. 





LOIS and 


wh 


RAYMOND RHEA 


Raymond Rhea, Director of Mu- 
sic in the public schools of Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, serves as cli- 
nician and adjudicator at many 
music festivals. His wife Lois is 
active as a music teacher and 
accompanist. Together they have 
composed and arranged hundreds 
of octavos and choral collections. 





@ Negro Spiritual Series 
@ Melody-Descant Series 
@ Choral Collections 
“Everyone Sing” (SAB) 
“Singing is Fun” (SA or TB) 
“Singing Together” (SB or 
TB) 


A wide variety of choral num- 
bers including elementary part 
songs, SB and TB arrange- 
ments, and church anthems. 


Write for selection of sample copies. 


BOURNE, inc. 
136 W. 52nd St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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VIRGIL THOMSON ON THE HOUSE OF RICORDI 


(Continued from page 15) 


history. But Italy has always had 
business sense. The bank, the insur- 
ance company, and the hotel were all 
invented there, not to mention the 
international shipping that made the 
erandeur of Venice and Genoa. 

So it seems natural to me and not 
surprising that Italy should have a 
musical publishing house that for 
the unprecedented time of a century 
and a half has conserved in manu- 


script and distributed in print on a 
world-wide scale the finest musical 
products of that wonderfully abun- 
dant music-producing country. 

Maybe this letter is the article you 
asked for. If so, feel free to print it. 
And please accept my good wishes 
for the success of your magazine 


Ever sincerely vours, 


Virgil Thomson 


Lit 





A RICORDI 


1808—First publication bearing the 
notice: “Engraved by Giovan- 
ni Ricordi.” 

1813—Ricordi catalogue totals 800 
publications, including the 
works of Rossini. Giovanni 
Ricordi a prompter at La 
Scala. 

1825—Ricordi acquires possession of 
all scores formerly owned by 
La Scala for a total of 300 
Austrian lire. 

1838—Catalogue of more than 10,000 
works published with intro- 
duction by Giovanni Ricordi. 
Bellini, Liszt, Czerny and Do- 
nizetti included among com- 
posers. 

1839—Publication of Verdi's Oberto. 

1853—Ricordi engraves the Berlioz 
Requiem. Publication of Ver- 
di’s Jl Trovatore and La 
Traviata. Death of Giovanni 
Ricordi. Tito Ricordi succeeds 
his father as head of the firm. 

1871—Publication of Verdi's Aida. 

1884—Publication of Puccini’s Le 
Villi. 

1887—Publication of Verdi's Otello. 

1888—Death of Tito Ricordi, suc- 
ceeded by his son Giulio. 

1892—Publication of Puccini’s Man- 
on Lescaut. 

1893—Publication of Verdi’s Falstaff. 

1896—Publication of La 
Boheme. 

1900—Publication of Puccini's Tos- 
ca. 

1904—Publication of Puccini’s Ma- 
dama Butterfly. 

1912—Death of Giulio Ricordi. 


Puccini's 


CALENDAR 


1914—George Maxwell, 
American manager, 
ates with Victor Herbert, John 
Philip Sousa and others in 
creatine ASCAP, 
the Society's first President 
~Publication of Puccini’s Tu 
randot. 
1943—Destruction of Ricordi’s plants 
in the second World Wai 
Work of recovery begun by 
Alfredo Colombo, President 
of the firm. 
1958—Celebration of 150th anniver 
sary of the House of Ricordi, 
with the following projects 
Announcement of a new En 
Music, to be 
completed in three years. A 
4-volume biography of Verdi 
to be written by Franco Al 
biati. A History of La Scali 
by Carlo Gatti. Publication of 
the magazine, Musica d’Ogg 
resumed. Extension of activi 
ties to include recordings, 
under the labels of Ricordi, 
Victor and Mercury. Comple 
tion of the monumental His 
Italian Music in 12 


Ricordi’s 


co-oper- 


serving as 


1925 


Jos . q 
yclopedia of 


tory of 
volumes. 


International Competition 


In celebration of its Sesquicenten 
nial, the House of Ricordi offers a 
prize of three million lire (about 
$4,500) for a one-act lyric opera, to 
be produced at La Scala, Milan. 
Manuscripts must be submitted by 
July 31, 1958. Details are available 
at the American headquarters of G. 
Ricordi & Co., 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. >>> 
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Who's Who 
in 
Instrumental 
Music 


JOHN CACAVAS 


Versatile young composer-arrang- 
er; formerly arranged for U. 5. 
Army Band. His oratorio, THE 
CONVERSION OF PAUL, was 
recently broadcast over the NBC 
network. At present Mr. 
writing background 


and TV. 


¢ Original Works for Band 








radio 
Cacavas is 
music for radio 


Crimson Slipper 

Fanfare and Scenario 
Grecian Theme and Dance 
Matador 

Starburst 

Voodance 


Terry Theme from “Limelight” 
(Arrangement) 


MAURICE WHITNEY 


Composer-arranger-clinician. Di- 
rector of Music in Glens Falls, 


New York public schools. 








e Band Arrangements from 
the Classics 
In Thee is Gladness (Bach) 
Psalm 18 (Marcello) 


Solemn Procession (Grieg) 


Original Works for Band 
Dramatic Episode 
Adagio and Samba (alto saxo- 
phone with band) 
Rumba (alto saxophone with 
band) 
The above two works 
available on rental 
Santa Fe Trail 
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Orchestra 
Gavotto Mtaccato 


Two Bach Airs 


mi 
i’ 
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WHAT COLLEGE DOES 
FOR A SINGER 
(Continued from page 12 


ing can be of the most practical 
value to a career, especially if he de- 
cides early to work as a music major. 

Group singing is always helpful, 
a quartet, 
mixed 


whether in a Glee Club, 
an a cappella choir or a 
iew solo Op- 


better. 


chorus. If 
portunities, so 


one gets 
much the 
There are chances also to appear in 
musical shows, perhaps even on radio 
and Many of 


our colleges and universities put on 


television programs. 
erand operas each vear, not to speak 
yf frequent concerts in which singers 
with 
paniment, Thev have their popular 


can appeal orchestral accom 


“combos” also, and anyone heading 


in that direction may acquire valu- 


ible experience and an early knowl- 


of audience reactions, later to 


beneficial perhaps in prepara- 


motion pit 


recording and 


Music 

onificant 

an life, 

successfully with the pri 
the Music School, 


definite advantages neces- 


cher and 


ultine from the varied back- 
tvpical 


i 


ind activities of the 


The 


Departments pl 


can such 
Music 


ence in everv branch of 


“W irkshops” in 
wide experi- 
music and 


. 7 


ts related arts,—the inestimable 


opportunity to “learn by doing.” 

The Faculty 
artists of ability 
teachers 


members are mostly 
as well as thoroughly 
trained They frequently 
give performances of their own, both 
in neighboring communities and in 


the home auditorium. The vocal and 


instrumental ensembles and the more 


ambitious stage productions general 
lv find teachers and students mingling 
in a common effort, the 
profiting by the knowledge of their 
elders, while the latter may be equal 
enthusiasm and 


voungsters 


Iv stimulated by the 
enerev of their youthful charges 

I am proud to be a college man, 
and | little 
“Sweet Adelines” grow up, they ma\ 
themselves develop a solid interest in 
music and take advantage of the en- 
couragement and information that 
colleges can offer them. >>> 


hope that when my 


out 
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nstrumental 
Music 
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Graduate of the University of 
Southern California, majoring in 
composition. At present West 
Coast representative for Bourne, 
Inc. In addition to composing 
and arranging, Mr. Erickson does 
considerable clinic work. He also 
lectures at many of the West 
field of 
and mu- 


Coast universities in the 
arranging, composition. 
sit ology. 


® Major Original Works for 
Band 


Air for Band 

Beaded Belts (concert march) 

Black Canyon of the Gunnison 

Deep River Suite 

Double Concerto (Rental) 

Fantasy for Band 

Irish Folk Song Suite 

Keynoter (quickstep march) 

Legend of the Bells 

Legendary Air 

Little Suite for Band 

Norwegian Folk Song Suite 

Scherzo for Band 

Summer Holiday 

Symphony No. 1 (Rental) 

Three B's (Bach-Beethoven- 
Brahms) 

Toccata for Band 

Two Marches for Band 
Beethoven) 


Folios 

Medley Time (Elementary 
Band) 

Fanfare, March, 
(Quickstep) 

Band Method—GUIDE TO 

THE BAND 


Beginner 
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(Bach- 


and Cadence 


Intermediate 

(Co-author—Clarence Sawhill) 

A New Concept in Training the 
Beginning Band 

for band and ensemble playing 

as well as for individual players 


| 
. 


136 W. 52nd St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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HROUGHOUT its history the 
main function of song has been 
and ex- 


but in 


to “enhance the meaning 
pressiveness of language”, 
“singing” this article will include all 
vocal art, solo or chorus, expressing 
emotions, thoughts, or impressions, 
im music, with or without words. 
With words, it is the double art of 
poetry and melody; without words, 
it is the art of vocal expression in 
the purest tone production; and it 
is the use of the other of 
these with an instrumental ensemble, 
large or small, that is piquing the 
interest of many listeners today. 
There was a time in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, when the 
considered the 


one or 


“concert” was 
epitome of vocal solo work. “High- 
brows” attended these concerts, 
preening themselves a bit on their 
ability to enjoy the singing without 
the glamour of opera. The opera 
singer certainly had his_ hazards, 
more different kinds than the con- 
cert singer, but generally they could 
camouflaged; 


song 


be more successfully 
for the opera singer had the orches- 
tra, the scenery, the story, the cos- 
tumes, the prompter, and even the 
social distractions as aids or poten- 
tial aids in case of emergency. But 
the solo recitalist had only his or her 
own personality and musical] intelli- 
gence, an accompanist who could act 
as prompter, and, occasionally, a tiny 
book with the key words of some of 
the songs written so finely as to be 
than a help, ex- 
to hold. 

required of the 
concert for they had to 
concentrate on the lone figure stand- 
ing on the enormous stage, on the 
vocal quality, the technique, the 
aesthetics, and the interpretation,— 
the accompaniment coming in for 


more of a hazard 
cept as something 
Much 


also was 


audience, 


76 


Singing With or 
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some aitention only when it was ob- 
trusive. The best of the songs were 
a challenge in their subtlety, with a 
minimum of the dramatic expression 
which gave such a flare to operatic 
arias. In that day, the “art” songs of 
France and Italy (though the first 
love of the Italians was still the aria), 
the Lieder, the “avres” and “lute 
songs” of England, a very few Ameri- 
can and some Russian were 
being sung by courageous individuals 
who often found fame and fortune 
and a great thrill in opera, and also 
a deep satisfaction in song recitals. 


songs 


Size of Hall 


As intimated above, the recitals 
were given, usually, in the larger 
halls, in spite of the fact that only 
the operatic aria was composed with 
the large auditorium in mind. But 
song is a jewel-like thing, related to 
the larger the 
miniature to the heroic painting; 
and, because of its high psychologi- 
cal overtones, it attains its object 
nearly when presented as 


musical forms as 


mostly 


chamber music, in the smaller, more 
intimate hall. To some singers back 






in those days, the use of the smaller 
hall seemed like the first step down 
and they refused to sacrifice the big 
audience for the more artistic effects 
Stull who understood the 
value of it, were deterred by thei! 
“following”, leaving only a few in 
dependents who had the courage, 
or the financial security, to stand up 
for their convictions; and gradually 
their way might have won out il 
they had not been overshadowed by 
the increasing interest in symphonic 


others, 


music. 
Of course times have changed, the 
including the attitudes of 


“times” 

people, the things they do, the 
thoughts they think, the sounds 
they make and hear. The sounds 


around us are registered more deeply 
within us than we realize, and when 
we must express ourselves musically, 
lo, out come the things we have 
been hearing (consciously or sub- 
consciously), plus musical ideas of 
our own! This probably accounts 
for the story about Mozart and the 
bird in the pet-shop which sang, ex- 
cept for a certain sharp and some 
embellishments, a theme of one of 
his concertos which his notes show 
he finished almost six weeks before 
he consciously heard the bird and 
bought it! And it certainly is the 
of a story told bv the wife 
of a medical missionary to China 
many years ago. They had a prolific 
pair of canaries, and when the brood 
reached a certain stage of develop- 
ment, the father would line them 
up on a bar at the far side of the 
long cage while he took his place 
on the bar at the opposite end, At 
first, he would sing only a note or 
two at a time, which the brood were 
supposed to reproduce. If one failed 
false tone, the 
him with a 


basis 


Sang a 
dart at 


to sing, or 
father would 
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savage peck, then fly back to his own 
bar and repeat the lesson. Gradually, 
by days, more notes were added till 
he decided he could do no more, 
since each fledgling was singing his 
own variation of the basic notes it 
had learned from him. 

Another example of learning by 
imitation is shown in a charming 
painting by Chardin, The Barrel 
Organ. Here, a woman is depicted 
holding the handle of a small barrel 
organ such as was often used to teach 
canaries to sing, as well as for enter 
tainment, and for which Havdn and 
Mozart tinkling little 
tunes. While in the act of turning the 
handle, the woman is intently watch 


composed 


ing and listening to the canary fac- 
ing her in the cage across the room, 
its little throat in singing position 
So, in somewhat the same way, if we 
are to arrive at the point of liking 
and understanding some of the new 
songs and acquiring the ability to 
sing them, it will be necessarv to 
hear all we can of them and at least 
to hum along with them 

Today's children, as they grow, 
will feel less shocked and strange to- 
ward new music than preceding gen 
erations because they are being ex- 
posed daily to many different idioms 
in the musical world and _ everv- 
where. For instance, at a recent Bible 
School program on a “Children’s 
Dav’, one of the teachers, a young 
dentist having two of his own chil 
dren in different classes, plaved on 
the piano a child’s simple hymn 
while the kindergarteners accom- 
panied him with the “beat” on t- 
angles, tambourines, clappers, blocks 
and small drums,—the beat having 
been learned by imitating the bass 
of the piano. (To be sure, the band 
leader also had a son in the class 
and, doubtless, a hand in the train- 
ing.) One Primary class sang a hymn 
in English set to a Liberian folk 
tune, thus using a technique of the 
early church fathers—setting religi 
ous words to an air of the people; 
while still another class sang an Eng- 
lish hymn and tune in the language 
of one of the Liberian tribes (taught 
by a returned missionary). Thus 
early in life begins the reproduction 
of the utterly strange music and 
language of far-away lands and 
times. 

In the early Middle Ages, when 
singing (except folk-song) was large- 
lv religious, the Psalms and Bible 
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stories influenced the form and ton¢ 
of the music. This held true also for 
the songs of the secular minstrels of 
all ranks and lands, and it is axio- 
matic that great periods ot poetry 
have been great periods of song— 
notably the Shakespearean era with 
its “avres”’ and “lute songs” and the 
time of Goethe and Heine with its 
songs by Schubert and Schumann, 

the stvle of the music being deter- 
mined by the style of the verse. Now 
think what this implies for the song 
of today! Todav’s verse, some of it. 
might be woven into vocal poly 
phony, but little bv comparison 
would inspire solo song! Look at a 
week's program ol concerts How 
few present even one song group Dv 
today’s composers! But there is one 
significant aspect to be noted, lis 
tened to, and given thanks for:—In 
a few programs of symphonic music 
there mav be one number by a con 


temporary composer using the voice 


without words, for what it is,—the 
most expressive of all instruments 
Ct Henrv Cowell's YT: inta tor 
soprano, flute, cello and piano 


Others, also effective, use the voice 
in the same wav, but with words 
Samuel Barber’s Knoxville: Sum 
>, Op. 24 in English for so 
1d orchestra; and his Dove? 


prano a 
Beach, 1931 and other songs, in 
English, for voice and string quartet; 
Benjamin Britten’s Les IJllumina- 
tions for solo voice, in French, with 
orchestra: and Villa-Lobos’ Bachr- 
mas Brastleiras No. 5, first vocaliz 
ing, then in Portuguese for soprano 
and eight cellos.) Using the voice 
without words, as solo or as leading 


beautv and richness 


instrument, its 
of quality and color floats with vel 
yetv ol penetrating clarity to a de 
gree possible only when uninhivited 
by words. And whether or not the 
poets will give us lIvrical, singable 
verse, song without words mav lend 
its charm to an increasing numbe1 


of programs of instrumental ensem 





ble music. And, in such programs 
with orchestra, the larger auditorium 
is most appropriate, lending, as it 
should, a sense of grandeur and 
“otherworldliness”’. 

There are more symphonic com- 
positions incorporating choral sing 
ing than the solo, some of them fu- 
gal in a modern way, or “poems” in 
free form, and they are pointedly 
beautiful. Some may be so involved 
in ultra-modern idiom that many lis 
teners may find them hard to follow; 
and some may seem sheer, distress 
ing dissonance, with solo parts bare 
monophony in strange intervallic 
successions, with or without the ex 
ected resolutions, and with rhythms 
sometimes interesting and satisfying, 
at others, restless and disturbing! 
While the use of the chorus in this 


way is of course derived from the 
opera, light or grand, or even the 
yratorio, there is no other similarity 
between the forms. It is new and 
interesting idiom, open to fuller de 


velopment 
1} 1 } rt my} | n } 
ne new, snort, Music-Gramas Nave 


} 


won a place for themselves, though 
they have not given us many singable 
melodies to take home and live with 
But in music for the theatre and in 
musical comedy it 1s cenerally con 
ceded that the American composer 
has made his great contribution, and 
one need only listen a while to be 
obliged to acknowledge the _ fresh- 
ness and natural, human beauty in 
the songs, whether “live” or other 
wise. But that other kind of popula 
song, the unattached kind, seems to 
have no relation to “art 
verv little to the song in musical 


Listening to it day afte 


song, and 


comedy 
dav, one may be surprised at its 
complete lv detached status. It is not 

“hinec’ “1 499 
DiuUeS torcn , 


wholly “rag-time’”’, 


“swing’, nor “rock ‘n’ roll’, but one 


will hear some of all of these. with 


‘Calypso” added for good measure. 


It mav have the complex and fas- 
Continued on page 100 
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Who's Who 
in 
Choral Music 


WALTER SCHUMANN 
CHORAL CATALOG 


_ 

Walter Schumann, composer-arranger- 
clinician, is leader of the Voices of Wal- 
ter Schumann, famous for their radio 
and TV musicals and recordings. He 
is the writer of the Dragnet theme 
and publisher of the Jester Hairston 
spirituals. 


® Choral Highlights 

All You Need Is A Seng 
(SSATB) 

‘Dis OF _ Hammer (SSATB) 

Don’t Be Weary Traveler 
(SSATB) 

Elijah Rock (SSA and SSATB) 

Live A-Humble (SSATBB) 

Mary, Mary, Where Is Your 
Baby? (SATB) 

Mary’s Little Boy Chile 
(SATB) 

Poor Man Lazrus (SSA, TTBB, 
and SATB) 

When the Saints Go Marching 
In (SSATBB) 

Who'll Be A Witness for My 
Lord (SATB) 
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Norman Greyson, choral arranger and 
director, has edited and arranged 32 
Renaissance pieces in two series. Se- 
lections from both series are recorded 
by Dr. Harry Wilson and the Colum- 
bia Teachers College Concert Choir 
(Practice Aid Records, Box 209, Mad- 
ison Sq. Sta. N. Y. 10, #CS7002). 


® Highlights 

Adoramus Te (SATB)—Corsi 

Call to Remembrance (SATB) 
—Farrant 

Cantate Domino (SATB) — 
Pitoni 

Dancing and Springing 
(SSATB)—Hassler 

He Is Good and Handsome 
(SATB) —Passereau 

Let All Ye Sons and Daughters 
Sing—Leisring (mixed cho- 
rus with treble choir) 

Mother, I Will Have a Husband 
(SSA)—Vautor 

Resonet in Laudibus (SATB)— 
Handl 

Sweet Love Doth Now Invite 
(TTBB)—Dowland 

The Silver Swan (SAATB) — 
Gibbons ; 


; ger 
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THE CHALLENGE OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 62) 


by either their fellow students who 
were familiar with them or by the 
teacher. 

Sousa’s Marches heard, 
plaved by both band and orchestra, 
and they were asked to distinguish 
which kind of instrumental group 
was, playing them. This gave us an 
opening to discuss orchestral and 
instruments, which 
aemonstrated. Two 


were 


band some of 
were shown or 
records, one with a complete Mins- 
trel Show and the other with a Show- 
beat sequence, were played entirely 
through and the pupils showed their 
enjoyment. Four different recordings 
of Black Is the Color of My True 
Love's Hair, sung by different vocal 
groups, were compared as to arrange- 
ment, how the mood was set, etc. 
This was only one of several com- 
parisons that we made. 

We wrote up the details of put- 
ting on a school choir and orches- 
tral concert. We discussed seating and 
standing arrangements, lighting, cos- 
tuming, programming of selections, 
solos, movement and how variety 
and unity could be accomplished. 

Once a week (Friday), we had stu- 
dent Records Dav, when we allowed 
them to bring in any records they 
wished. These were primarily popu- 
lar recordings. A list was kept so 
that a variety was played and repeti- 
tion was discouraged. The list in- 
cluded columns for titles, artists and 
whether they like this particular se- 
lection or not. 

We played our own versions of 
Name That Tune, using popular, 
classical, Christmas Carols and other 
categories on different days. We also 
pliyed rhythmic games at the end 
of many days’ lessons. These were 
favorite activities and were used like 
dessert after the meat and potatoes. 

Other recorded music used in- 
cluded college songs, old time songs, 
Negro spirituals, southern songs, folk 
songs, sacred music of all churches 
and symphonies. Before playing the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony, I played 
the opening of the first movement. 
Then I asked the group to count the 
number of times they heard it or a 
variation of it. This device kept their 
quiet attention until the very last 
chord had been played. 

The premise was taken that the 


more familiar music was to the stu- 
dents, the more enjoyment would be 
derived. Therefore, recorded music 
was repeated while the students en 
tered the room. The teacher stood 
at the door and showed that he ex 
pected quiet while the students were 
seated, The records were taken off 
when all were seated and an appro 
priate place in the music was 
reached. This was also done at 
close of the class period. Every op- 
portunity for repetition of worth 
while music was used. Students be 
gan bringing in classical recordings 
of their own, and more and more the 
list of popular music 
showed discrimination as to their 
likes and dislikes. Selections from 
Palestrina through Prokofieff to cur- 
rent hits were plaved in class. The 
teacher took care never to show his 
special likes or dislikes but listened 
with as much interest to a popular 
tune as to Rachmaninoff. Thus |! 
learned many things in regard to 
what the children thought and felt, 
allowing me to work with them more 
sympathetically. Applications for 
membership in choir and orchestra 
have picked up, with a large per 
centage of boys applying. 

As we came to the end of our 
course, I asked the boys and girls to 
evaluate their session. They were di- 
rected to write whether they like the 
course, whether thev thought it val 
uable to them now and possibly 
later. They were asked for sugges- 
tions for improving the course. They 
were directed not to sign their names 
to the papers and I was not to read 
them. But another person entirely 
unconnected with the course was to 
read their papers and report on the 
students’ reaction. The papers were 
picked up by their own elected moni- 
tors and their own elected secretary 
put them inio a small sealed envel- 
ope and delivered them to the out- 
side person evaluating the course 
The report shows that 28 out of 30 
in one class seemed to have an en- 
thusiastic response. The few sugges- 
tions for improving the course were 
good but did not show a desire to 
change the basic program. 

A list of recordings used in such 
a course and detailed information 
about games and activities are avail- 
able on request. DDD 


the 


students’ 
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Music 
PHILIP GORDON 


Mr. Gordon, who has had more than 
twenty years’ experience teaching mu- 
sic in the Newark, N. J. public schools, 
arranges and composes instrumental 
music from the elementary to the high 
school level. 
® Band Arrangements of the 
Classics 
Air and March (Purcell) 
Grand Finale (Bach — Cantata 
+207) 
Largo and Menuetto (Haydn— 
Symphony #88) 
Minuet (Handel — Oratorio 
*“Samson”™) 
Sarabande and Gavotte (Corelli 
—Concerto Grosso +8) 
Song of Victory (Purcell — 
“King Arthur’) 
Three Hymns (Palestrina) 
Three Modern Chorales (Wag- 
ner-Brahms-Franck ) 
Folios 
Concert for Orchestra 
Concert for Band 
Young Orchestra 


C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Mr. Herfurth, Director of 
East Orange, N. J. pul 


com poser-arran 














many 
thor 
band, or 


years, is 
publications 
wtther instrumer 
enser . e is also active as clini- 
nfterence 


cian at music festivals and ¢ 


® Folios 

Orchestra Is Fun 

Orchestra Time 

Playing in the Orchestra 

Time Out for Orchestra 

Time for Fun (concert band) 

Elementary Band Series 

Heigh-Ho, When You Wish 
Upon a Star, Whistle While 
You Work, etc. 

Easy to Play Band Series 

Easy to Play Orchestra 

Series 

Snow White Fantasy 

(band and orchestra arrange- 
ments) 

School Dance Band Library 
(with Hugh Stuart) 
Love Letters, Let's Fall in Love, 
Bye Bye Blues, These Foolish 

Things 


BOURNE, 
136 W. 52nd St. 
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THE MUSIC MAN 
BECOMES A REALITY 


(Continued from page 9) 


as well as their stimulating effect on 
serious musical efforts of all kinds. 

Co-operating with the solidly estab- 
lished music industry are various or- 
ganizations of national and interna- 
tional significance, all working to- 
ward the common goal of more and 
better “music for everybody.” Serv- 
ing as a clearing-house for them all 
is the National Music Council, re- 
cently granted a Congressional Char 
ter. Next comes the American Musi¢ 
Conference, which has just joined 
forces with the National Federation 
of Music Clubs in preparing the cele 
bration of National Music Week in 


Mav. 


Trade Organizations 


Merchants 1 Manu 
eS “ae 
efhcie 

Manufacturers al well organized 
There Music Publish- 
ers Association, plus a Music Indus- 


trv Council which handles 


is naturally 


exhibits 
at musical con' 
The 
] 
impie 


Musi 


educ 


TICE 
: 
ionth 


Angeles tl s 
Teachers National 


vention in Los 
There Musi 
Associati 


in Mu- 

om pos 

Protec 
} 


otners, 


tive Associat 
ending with Society 


for the Preservation and Encourage 
ment of Barber Shop Quartet Sing- 
America, Inc 


rsome. the 


ing in . which supplied 


brilliant fou ,uffalo 


for The Music Man 


hero 


that 
Bills, 


Even though mv mav have 


unaware of it, he was helping 


a musical interest that is 


been 
to awaken 
now causing industry and education 
to march hand in hand “for the ad 


vancement of music in America.” >>> 
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Who's Who 
in 
Instrumental 
Music 








lecturer. 


C.B.D.N.A. 


Professor of Music and Director 
of Bands at U.C.L.A. Festival di- 
rector. clinician, adjudicator, and 


Active in A.B.A. and 


Erickson of 


Co-author with Frank E1 f 
GUIDE TO THE BAND 


i 


g 1 Inte liate Books 


4 New mcept in Tra the 


Begin 








American Youth Orchestra 

Series 

Death and the Maiden 
(Schubert) 

Famous Largo (Op. 76. 
Haydn) 

Folk Fantasy 


Parade (Schubert) 


VI 


No. 


Gay 

Larghetto (Concerto Grosso, 
Op. 6, No, 12, Handel) 

Promenade (Op. 100, 
Schubert) 


Chorus with Orchestra 

Festival Song of Praise (“Ocedi- 
pus in Coloneus.”” Mendel- 
ssohn) with Dr. Harry 
Wilson 


arr. 
Band Arrangements 


Death and the Maiden 
(Schubert) 


Famous Largo (Haydn) 


Larghetto (Handel) 


! iD ' 
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HE monographs, encyclopedias 

and numerous articles which 
deal with the Gypsies contain an 
abundance of descriptive character- 
istics of what, until recently, has 
been known in the West as “Gypsy 
music.”’ However, such information 
seems to have lost much of its au- 
thenticity since the posthumous arti- 
cle by the late Béla Bartok, Gypsy 
Music or Hungarian Music?, pub- 
lished in the Musical Quarterly (New 
York, 1947). 

This great Hungarian composer 
and folklorist stated that the melodic 
materials of the Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies by Franz Liszt, and conse- 
quently tunes of similar style, are 
not Gypsy music but Hungarian. In- 
cluded among such tunes of similar 
style are those of the many Scenes 
de la Csarda, Pusztaklange, Tzigan- 
esques, as well as the famous Zigeu- 
nerweisen (Gypsy Airs) by Pablo 
Sarasate. As Bartok has accurately 
determined, this is popular art-mu- 
sic and follows the popular art-form 
of Magyar music created mostly by 
well-known professional and amateur 
Hungarian composers. 

Bartok’s statement should be ac- 
cepted by the musical world not only 
because it was made by one of the 
greatest musicians of this century, 
but also by virtue of the fact that 
he was at the same time one of the 
greatest authorities on folklore in 
music. 

3ut if Bartok is correct, and every- 


Dr. De Spur is an active member of the 
Gypsy Lore Society, to whose Journal he 
has frequently contributed scholarly articles 
based on personal research. He is a resident 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and has re- 
cently travelled in Switzerland and other 
countries in pursuit of musical folklore, be- 


sides lecturing and broadcasting on his 


& 


favorite subject. 
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What About Gypsy Music? 


ENDRE DE SPUR 


thing indicates that he is, then where 
does one find the genuine music of 
the Gypsies? Where are the native 
tunes, the folk songs of this wander- 
ing people who have been recognized 
for more than a century as perhaps 
the most gifted people in music? The 
answer is certainly a surprising one 


The Real Gypsies 


The world has appallingly vague 
knowledge about the genuine mu- 
sic of the ethnic Gypsy foik, a group 
of people whose total number is 
estimated at not less than five mil 
lion. It is worthy of note, however, 
that a few enthusiastic experts who 
were irterested in the ethnological 
and anthropological phenomenon 
represented by the Gypsy folk, estab- 
lished in 1888 the still active organi- 
zation known as the Gypsy Lore So- 
ciety. The volumes of the Journal 
of the Gypsy Lore Society (Liver- 
pool, England) furnish much valu- 
ble information about the tribal and 
family life of the Gypsies, their ways 
and habits, their speech, and all the 
Romany dialects of the world. In 
fact, all characteristic manifestations 
of the Gypsy soul from birth to burial 
have been carefully studied and dis- 
cussed. Yet only a few songs with 
Gypsy words are found and even 
these are put down rather primitive- 
ly. Here and there are references to 
real Gypsy songs which the Rommies 
used to sing among themselves and 
never played or sang for white 
(gadzo) people. But one tries in vain 
to find such tunes in the libraries of 
the West or in the record markets. 
\ proper collection of Gypsy folk 
songs, available for musical research- 
work, simply does not exist. 

What is the explanation for such 
a paradoxical situation? It is very 





simple, indeed. Following the very 
first edition of Liszt's book on the 
music of the Gypsies in Hungary, 
the musical world considered the 
question of Gypsy music settled once 
and for all by virtue of the absolute 
authority attributed to Liszt to make 
valid statements concerning the his 
torv of music in his own country. In 
his book, Liszt credited the Gypsies, 
directly or indirectly, with the crea 
tion of all “national” music in Hun 
gary. Although the Hungarian music 
ologists unanimously refuted Liszt's 
assertions, the question of the genu 
ine music of the Gypsies never came 
to further and meritorious discus 
sion in the musical literature for the 
West. Liszt himself cautiously ab- 
stained from making any further 
statements on this subject. 

During his years in Budapest, as 
President of the Academy of Music 
(1875-1886), he obviously became 
conscious of the basic error which 
had induced him to arrive at the 
mistaken conclusions of his book. 
He had simply identified the pro- 
fessional Gypsies or other oriental 
musicians of the urban orchestras 
(called Gypsy bands) who played 
without printed music and apparent 
ly improvised, with the ethnic type 
of the Gypsies, and confused the 
tunes performed by these same pro- 
fessionals with the indigenous music 
of the Gypsy folk. It is easy to un- 
derstand how Liszt made this mis 
take when one considers that from 
his early youth he had spent the 
greater part of his lifetime outside 
his native country and had never 
learned the Magyar nor the Gypsy 
language. How could he have been 
expected to have resisted the alluring 
aspects of the romantic exaggera- 
tions of the West? 

(Continued on page 106 
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ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Brings You Music From The World’s Finest Catalogs! 


From The Catalog Of HANS GERIG, Cologne, Germany 










(Music For Strings, Opus 38, No. 2) (Small Symphony) 
By HEINRICH LEMACHER By WOLFGANG JACOBI 

: 2-First Violin, 2-Second Violin, Third Violin, Viola, Cello, String 
2-First Violin, 2-Second Violin, Third Violin, Optional Viola, Bass, Xylophone, Triangle and Whip, Anvil, Glockenspiel, Cymbal 
Cello, String Boss and Boss Drum, Tambourine and Snare Drum, One Piano-Four 
Complete With Full Score $3.25 Nends 
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STRING PUBLICATIONS and STRING ORCHESTRA PUBLICATIONS 
MUSIC APPRECIATION TEXT 


From The Catulog Of Now Available By Arrangement With 


GORDON V. THOMPSON LIMITED REUTER & REUTER FORLAGS AB 


Stockholm, Sweden 









Toronto, Ontario, Canada 







A Basic Method For Strings An Outstanding School Music Series! 
BORNOFF’S FINGER PATTERNS... coch book $1.50 MUSIC THROUGH THE AGES 
VIOLIN, CELLO, VIOLA and STRING BASS BOOKS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 










A Detailed Music Appreciation Text Rare musical classics which have survived through the ages 
LET’S LISTEN TO MUSIC $2.00 because of their timeless beauty. Features the brilliant writings 

of 16th and 17th century composers. Modern arrangements pre 
serve the beauty of the original works while making them svit 
able for the contemporary string orchestra. 





by Margaret Clarkson 





Complete lesson outlines in general music appreciation explained 
through active record listening. 


SEND 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION - 799 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 






Price List Upon Request 
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righted musical compositions without license or authority from the 
owner of the copyright are infringements under the United States Copy- 
right Law. Certain colleges, universities and schools, perhaps through 
ignorance, make a regular practice of ignoring these provisions of the 
Law. In any event, this practice violates the legal rights belonging to 
the copyright proprietor and subjects the infringer to remedies and 


the use of their music and to serve you to the best of their ability. Never- 
theless our members look to us to protect them against infringements 
of their copyrights and to exercise all lawful means to maintain such 


protection. 


WE FEEL THAT 


tis M4otice 1s oF SUFFICIENT IMPORTANCE 
TO REPEAT IN THIS 





penalties provided for in the Copyright Law. 
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TO COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL MUSIC EDUCATORS 


The making and the copying of arrangements or parts of copy- 


THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE MEMBERS OF THIS ASSOCIATION PUB- 
LISH AND HAVE AVAILABLE FOR SALE BAND AND OTHER ARRANGE- 
MENTS OF ALL OF THEIR IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. WHERE NO 
SUITABLE ARRANGEMENT IS PUBLISHED REQUEST FOR SPECIAL PER- 
MISSION TO MAKE AN ARRANGEMENT SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
THE INDIVIDUAL PUBLISHER. IN NO INSTANCE IS THERE A VALID 
REASON FOR COMMITTING INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT. 


Our members have always sought to enlist your cooperation in 







For your information and convenience we list the names and 
addresses of the members of this Association on the opposite page. 
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EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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MELODY LANE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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MELROSE MUSIC CORPORATION 
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MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
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N UCH has been written con 
J cerning a possible connection 
between “rock ‘n’ roll’ music and 
delinquency on the part of juveniles. 
On this, I can’t speak with authority. 
I assume, though, that any such in- 
citing to violence would most likely 
occur when teen-agers are gathered 
together in groups that are insufh- 
ciently supervised. 

At any rate, I don’t fear delin 
quency as a result of teen-agers’ 
viewing of disk jockey programs on 
the home television screen. Just now, 
it’s “the thing” for most teen-agers 
to view, with some regularity, Ame? 
ican Band Stand, emanating from 
Philadelphia. When 1 observe that 
my oldest child, a bov of almost 
seventeen, watches this show but al- 
so remains faithful to the church 
choir, [ am not at all alarmed. He 
will hear the “rock ‘n’ roll’ tunes 
mainly for their “value” as dance 
music, but also will eventually be- 
come fairly well versed in sacred 
music literature for SATB. He re- 
gards music as an avocational in- 
terest, enjoying its various connec- 
tions with the fields of recreation 
and religious worship. 

When I noticed, however, that our 
two girls, aged nine and eleven, were 
beginning to hang around the edges 
of the TV screen while older brother 
watched Band Stand, I decided an 
immediate attack on the problem 
was needed. Stephen Foster and folk 
music couldn’t, at this point, pro- 





Mrs. Russell is primarily a writer and a 
teacher of English. but also studied music 
at Oberlin College and has sung under Olaf 
Christiansen and in the Cleveland Orches- 
tra Chorus, f lus experience as a soloist and 
in church choirs. She has been active in the 
preparation of television programs, with a 
continued interest in music. 
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Antidote to “Rock ‘n’ Roll” 


JANICE HUME RUSSELL 


vide any real competition with the 
rock and roll rhythms which were 
starting to make such violent in- 
roads on the imaginations of the 
younger children. The classics, fur- 
thermore, couldn't get much of a 
hearing, since we live in a town 
from which access to a live sym- 
phony orchestra isn’t easy. Also, the 
girls weren't yet quite old enough 
to have derived much benefit from 
the public school music program of 
participation in band or chorus. 


Rodgers and Hammerstein 


Accordingly, we bought the 
voungest daughter, for her birthday, 


a long-playing record which she was 


sure wouldn't interest her; it was 
Rodgers’ and Hammerstein's Okla- 




















homa! The invisible battle of musi 
cal tastes lasted only a few hours. 
For, as soon as she had really listened 
to the record once through, she de- 
cided the tunes of Oklahoma had a 
lilt and melody she hadn't expected 
and, best of all, some story value. 

Svon, we found the two daughters 
automatically learning the tunes and 
gradually memorizing the lyrics. We 
explained, at the outset, that some 
of the songs of Oklahoma were suit 
able for little girls, and some were 
strictly for adults” to perform, with 
a third group more dependent on 
the stage presentation of the mu- 
sical comedy for their significance. 

[he most popular tunes, which 
have been sung by the delighted 
little girls both here and at school, 

(Continued on page 132 
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NATURALLY, YOU'D EXPECT RCA VICTOR TO BE WELL-SCHOOLED 
IN HIGH FIDELITY. And to prove it, here are four RCA Victor New 


















Orthophonic High Fidelity “Victrolas’”®... designed by engineers who com- 
bined years of experience in the science of sound with special attention to 
schools’ needs for fine high fidelity reproduction. Each versatile model features 
a 4-Speed Floating Action Record Changer complete with 16 rpm speed for 
“Talking Book” records. Stereotape input jacks on every model make it easy 
to later add the dramatic new wonders of stereophonic sound. And you can 
choose one of these smart-looking models in any price range... from the excit- 
ing Mark IV to the sturdy, portable Mark XI. See your RCA Victor dealer for 
a demonstration, or write for full information. 
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$189.95 


ee © 


$159.95 





$129.95 





Manufacturer's nationally advertised list prices shown, ARE YOU WELL-SCHOOLED IN HIGH FIDELITY? Here's help... 
subject to change. Slightly higher Far West and South. in the very interesting and easy-to-read book called "How to 
Prices are for mahogany finishes, other finishes slightly Understand High Fidelity” . . . yours for 25c¢ while still available. 
higher. Most models also available in Canada. Send the coupon and a quarter 
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HE following ideas and com- 
ments are simply meant to rep- 
resent what you can do to vivify the 
choral program in your community 
and attract the voung in heart to 
enliven the music in their souls. You 
might assume that this article is 
about your city, your church, your 
group—about your aspirations, your 
friends and vour leadership. And, 
while doing this, imagine that it is 
you who have written the article. 

The historic Broadway Congrega- 
tional Church at Broadway and 56th 
St., in the heart of New York City, 
is one institution which has opened 
its doors and facilities to various 
community groups and which has 
given birth to an active r-usical 
organization of its own—The Tower 
Singers. Proceeds from all Tower 
Singer activities go to community 
service. 

A high point in the brief history 
of the group was reached when 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner’s Welcom- 
ing Committee invited them to sing 
for the United Nations Day festivi- 
ties at City Hall on October 24, 
1957. Robert Weede, the famed 
opera star, was guest soloist in the 
anthem, Hail the United World, 
written especially for the occasion 
by Shelly Bond and Jeanne Mc- 
Comb. 

The first major production of 
Tower Singers was Gilbert & Sulli- 


Robert Cumming has attended both Ne- 
braska Wesleyan and the University of 
Nebraska and has had considerable experi- 


ence as a singer, actor and director in stage 
productions of all kinds. In his direction of 
the famous Tower Singers of New York 
Mr. Cumming has demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of such work with a background of 
the church and the community 
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ilbert and Sullivan 


ROBERT E. 








CUMMING 


van’s Pirates of Penzance. This was 
followed by thirteen showings of 
The Mikado and a double bill, in 
collaboration with The Pilgrim 
Players of the same church, of Trial 
By Jury and George Bernard Shaw's 
Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet. In 
addition to the light opera work, 
Tower Singers present selected sac- 
red classics and secular music during 
the Easter and Christmas seasons. 

A logical and practical choice of 
material for groups such 2s this is 
the rich array of Savoy operas. Since 
Gilbert & Sullivan operas are now 
non-royalty, a good share of the 
budget requirement is removed. 
There is still great art in producing 
these operas well and they are fai 
from antiquated. 

Past history of the Tower group 
reveals one negative influence on 
attendance. Soloists were imported, 
who had not regularly attended re- 
hearsals, to augment the chorus and 


Three Little Maids 


—Photo, Tower Singers 
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b. & i 
execute solo passages. This proce 
dure will often squelch the enthusi 
asm of loyal supporters and perhaps 
rule out the chance for aesthetic and 
technical development of the choral 
singer. Such basic items as correct 
note values, intonation and content 
analvsis are overlooked. 

Soloists are absolutely necessarv, 
but must be drawn through cultivat 
ing the intangible values and re 
wards derived from sharing “the gift 
of music.” As the well-loved Profes 
sor of Music at Nebraska Weslevan 
University, Oscar Bennett, once put 
it: “You are not entitled to a gift 
unless you are willing to share it!” 
Once the soloists have been assigned, 
it is good to form the habit of 
demanding and inspiring the best- 
and nothing less than the best—of 
everyone concerned. 

Regarding directorial require- 
ments, the conductor must have high 
musicianship and specialized train 
ing in voice—the most delicately ex 
pressive of all instruments. As the 
orchestral conductor must be an in 
strumentalist, the choral conductor 
must be a voice man. It is rare to 
find an individual equally qualified 
in both fields. 

The director's first duty is to select 
the project, which should be one 
suitable to the immediate purposes 


(Continued on page 99 
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RECORDS ARE BETTER 
THAN EVER 


(Continued from page 10) 


most active in producing such ma- 


terials. 

In addition to unfamiliar music, 
LP records have brought us un- 
familiar artists. Long before she 
made her American debut in Chi- 
cago the voice of Maria Meneghini 
Callas was familiar to record col- 
lectors. One reason there was such 
great excitement over the first ap- 
pearances of the Soviet Russian 
violinist, David Oijstrakh, in this 
country was that we had already 
made his acquaintance on records. 
On the other hand, a great artist 
who has retired from active con- 
cert life, Kirsten Flagstad, continues 
to make records of some of her great- 
est interpretations. Rosa Ponselle, 
the American soprano, who retired 
many years ago, still records and has 
continued to grow as an artist. 


Records vs. Concerts 


At the opposite end of the scale, 
gifted young artists, still relatively 
unknown, sometimes can build 
themselves a following by recording 
more easily than in concert. Com- 
posers, too, who have a hard time 
making their new works known in 
the concert hall, find they have a 
real public among record buyers. 

If composers and performers can 
find a wider public and music lovers 
find a wider, more stimulating reper- 
tory on disks than they can in the 
concert hall and opera house, what 
is to become of our traditional mu- 
sical life? 

Well, the Metrepolitan Opera has 
not had to go out of business either 
because of its broadcasts, which play 
free of charge to audiences of many 
millions, or because its entire reper- 
tory is available on disks, many of 
them made by Metropolitan Opera 
stars. No mechanical reproduction, 
however perfect, ever takes the place 
of the human contact of a live per- 
formance, even a quite imperfect 
performance. Mechanical reproduc- 
tion of the Metropolitan repertory 


| seems only to have increased the de- 


mand for paying admissions to the 


famous old house at Thirty-ninth 
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Sureet and Broadway. 
But with the growing popularity 


of recorded music which is not avail- 


able in public 
traditional opera and concert reper- 
tories are going to have to stretch 
and change or we shall find 
and the musical 
life centering in the family living- 
room. Either way the development 


pel formance, 


more 


more of nation’s 


of records in the past ten years is 
having a tremendous impact, and 
largely, it would seem, for the good 





SONGS OF THE 
NEGRO RAILROADER 


(Continued from page 14) 


mention something concerning a par- 
ticular road: 


Thought I heard a Frisco 
blow: 

Blowed like no engine blow'd befo’ 

Blowed like 


no mo’ 


engine 


‘twould never blow 


It’s a tie to a man 
On that good ol’ L. & N 
That ol L. & N. a-runnin 


th’ South,—Partner 


through 


When hear that *Lantic Coast 
Line 
She ain't 
mine, 
But 
Air Line, 


She’s baby 


you 


mine,—Babv,—she ain't 


when vou hear that Seaboard 


mine—she’s baby - mine 


> * . 


Th’ S.P.’s. got a lovin’ train they call 
th’ “Cannonball,” 

Th’ U.P’s. got a “Lightnin’ Streak,” 
vou can't see it a-tall; 

But Rock Island’s “Golden 
it is the best of all-O, 

Been on the railroad so long, 
Buddie, 

Been on the railroad so long. 


State,” 


This last verse is from a railroad 
The song 
many roads on which the 
has worked. Like Home, 
Home, it is a sad, melancholy thing 


boomer’s song. names 
boomer 


Sweet 


The melody is as sweet as any Negro 
spiritual, 

The Negro railroader has left to 
the industry a fine heritage of song, 
a valuable addition to our American 
treasury of folk music. DDD 
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The Confident Pianist 
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; 


regardless of age or ability 


play. No 


apologies, no timidity, no foolish twiddling with a handkerchief, no fear 


It is always a pleasure to see a person 
walk with a business-like attitude to a piano, sit down, and 


glazing the eves. 


Johann Sebastian Bach seemed to express this attitude of success at 
the keyboard when he said, “It is easy to play the organ. You just press 


the right key at the right time. and the loes the rest.” 


organ 

4nd isn’t this the place where a lot of piano teaching time is wasted? 
We fuss over 
dent’s stumbling performance is this: he 
to be 


right time. 


dynamics and phrasing when the real cause of the stu- 


earned to read mus 


well enough confident that he was playin the right key pre 


isely the 


is an important reason why Shawnee Press has published 


the “Piano Sessions” materials 


There are many other books and courses that teachers have used io 


teach people how to play the piano, and with a percentage of success 


certainly 


sheer brilliance of analvsis of the basic problems of piano 


But for 
study. reducing the « 


that can be 


mplexities to a series of easily understood tech 


niques applied immediately, in good logical and psycho- 


logical order we have never seen anything to with the work 


of Edward J. McGinley in 


compare 


the “Piano Sessions” materials 


Techniques of pitch reading, rhythm reading, fingering, pedaling. 


expression markings, keyboard harmony—all have been divided up: 


every new idea has been isolated until it is firmly grasped: then it is 
material, 


immediately integrated with the previously mastered and 


included in future work for review. 


This down-to-earth builds 
steadily. It dees not flit from idea to idea, like a mountain goat leaping 


approach to plano study confidence 


from crag to crag. in the hope that eventually all these ideas will coag- 


ulate into some kind of pattern in the brain 


If vou have never used “Piano Sessions” materials before resolve 


one test pupil next new 
vear's time. Do this. 


And vou'll be 


it they 


now to use them with your one. Compare 


progress over a and well be pleased to have one 


with capable. confident 


pleased 


nore life-time customer 


students that will look and act as knew what they were doing 


bec ause they will. 


> e 
Piano Sessions 


To get a listing of the ~ coupon 


“on approval.” write to Shawnee Press 


books 


To examine single copies 


Sessions” and sheet mu tavorite 


“Piano 


dealer. 


To buy your 


music 


--—--- - Shawnee Fess ine. 


Delawere Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a complete listing of the “Piano Sessions” materials 
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NEW TRENDS 


(Continued from page 60 
\ i 5 


schools of our country. 

Io be informed about trends is 
one thing, to act on them is another. 
Too often we assigti an automatic 
positive value to trends, assuming 
that if enough people are involved, 
the trend is a good thing and should 
be accepted without first submitting 
the question to critical analysis. 
Moreover, some trends, I fear, are 


Summer 
Sessions 
1958 

















actually created if claims for their but of which | am not aware. Permit 
existence are made often enough me, therefore, to launch into some 
and by persons considered authori- free-wheeling remarks, to which the 
ties,—a sort of play-back, electron- reader may respond in the spirit in 
ically speaking. This stampeding of which they are given. 
public opinion is not too different I shall identify two different sources 
from the spreading of plain gossip, and categories within organized mu- 
and I see little difference, ethically,  i- education. First are the con 
between the two practices. i sidered opinions of the leadership 
_ These reservations and qualifica- of the Music Educators National 
tions I apply to my own presenta- Conference and affiliated organiza- 
tion of trends. I cannot hope to tions as represented by their duly 
mention all the trends I see, much elected officers. A group of these 
less discuss trends which may exist officers met in Washington in Ox 
tober of 1957 and reports of their 
seniaiadiel deliberations are appearing in cur- 
rent issues of the Music Educators 
Journal. In a second category I shall 
refer to the published report of the 
Commission on Basic Concepts of 
the Conference which has just been 
published as one of the 1958 year- 
books of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 








Piano... voice .. . organ. . . stringed, Balanced Program 


brass, and woodwind instruments 


The significance of the Washing- 


conducting ... arranging . . . appreciation 
music in grades . . . pedagogy of theory ton meeting, which lasted three days, 
... present-day trends .. . supervision .. . INTER-SESSION lies in the “a? that the : thinking 
objectives and problems . . . Band, Orches- evolved from close association of 
June 9 to June 27 tl.ese men and women with the rank 


tra, and Chorus School for high school 


students. .. . 





and file of music educators by virtue 
of their status as elected officers. The 








and open rehearsa)s. 














concerts and to conduct workshops MAIN SUMMER SESSION 


report is peppered with questions 


» concerning the status and purposes 
Claremont String Quartet, a pro- of music education, but few of them 
fessional concert string quartet, are answered. Still in the very formu- 
will be in residence to present lation of the questions is to be found 


a prevailing mood or philosophy 
and so the questions themselves do 


June 30 to August 9 tell us a great deal. From these ques 
tions and from some of the state 





ments of belief I find a number of 


More than 450 graduate and undergraduate trends which to me seem very signifi 

courses in approximately 50 fields of study a cant 

included in total program . . . courses lead ‘ gies ; 
I see, first of all, an insistent in 


to State certification requirements and to 
baccalaureate, master’s or doctor’s degrees 

. moderate instructional fees and living 
expenses .. . no additional fee charged to 


terest in and demand for a balanced 
program of music education in the 


POST-SESSION schools. In its present stage this 


movement represents more a protest 


-of-S s S ; ctracur- 
out-of-State students . . . planned extracur August 11 to August 29° against cesthin exceties in’ the pro 


ricular activities program makes Penn State 
ideal for summer study and recreation. 


gram than an argument for any par- 
ticular thing. Most new movements 




















THE PENNSYLVANIA 


and philosophies are of that nature 

for bulletins and this is no exception. What the 
write to: balanced program should consist of 
is not stated, and I think there is a 
good reason for this. We do not 
seem to know just what the funda- 
mental criteria for a balanced pro 


STATE UNIVERSIT Y gram should be. For this we must 


have a basic underlying philosophy, 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Room 101-B Willard Building 


University Park, Pennsylvania for we cannot address ourselves to 
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balance as such. Balance lies in the 
reasoned distribution of components 
ot a thoroughly developed theory 
and philosophy of music education. 
lf we do have one adequate to to- 
day’s needs, which I doubt, we have 
not exactly succeeded in making a 
successful reduction and application 
to the levels of classroom techniques 
and content. 

Music educators, again, seem con- 
cerned with music’s place in Amer- 
ican education but with a different 
emphasis than on past occasions. 
The recent ferment over public edu- 
cation has caused music educators 
to re-examine their relationship to 
total education, especially in view 
of the fact that total education is 
itself undergoing change. To this 
extent we are all in a transitional 
period. As yet, however, I see no 
criticisms of public education direc- 
ted specifically at music education, 
but I do believe many music edu- 
cators feel that it is only a matter 
of time before their work will come 
up for some kind of scrutiny and 
they want to be ready for it. 


Music Standards 


There is increased concern in mu 
sic education for standards, both in 
music literature and in musical per 
formance. It is felt that in the past 
we have gone through a promotional 
period of “selling’’ music education 
to communities, whereas now we 
need to enibark upon a program de- 
dicated to quality. We feel we have 
come of age professionally. Concern 
is also expressed in this same con- 
with the welfare of the 
youngsters in music edu- 


nection 
talented 
cation, in addition to a concern for 
the general student. This comes at a 
time when all of education is con- 
cerned with the welfare of gifted 
pupils. A statement taken from the 
recent report of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA 
goes even further in this respect by 
stating that “courses for these stu- 
dents can be provided in such a 
wav thai they are not held back by 
the less able.” The report continues: 
“This can be done and is being done 
in comprehensive high schools with- 
out prejudice to the democratic 
school spirit or to the status of stu- 
dents who progress at varying rates 
of speed and varying depths of 
scholarship.”” Elsewhere we read of 
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experiments in the teaching of cel 
tain classes organized according to 
the abilities in specific subjects. Here 
is the new trend. In the late twenties 
and early thirties we grouped stu 
dents according to I.Q. Then we 
tended to abandon that, feeling that 
through certain “enrichment” prac- 
tices we could teach the more able 
with the less able and avoid dev elop- 
ing an “elite” class. Today we are 
tending in this direction of group 
ing in specific with 
other courses still] taught in homo 


subjects but 


gS 
; 
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geneous groups. Here is a clue fol 


music educators. 

There is concern for the general 
music classes especially in the junio! 
and senior high schools, with the 
recommendation that “general mu 
sic” be made available to all. In all 
this there appears to be a tacit as 
sumption that it must be done in the 
usual ungrouped class organization. 
This seems contrary to the facts we 
brought out as to in 


have just 
all areas and 


dividual differences in 
to the recognition of new types of 
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Libretto by 
ARNOLD SUNDGAARD 
Music by 
ALEC WILDER 


Alec Wilder and Arnold 

Sundgaard have made a 

lasting contribution to the 
repertory of successful 

operettas with The Lowland 

Sea, Sunday Excursion and 
Kittiwake Island. G. Schirmer 

is proud to offer another brilliant 
work by these two distinguished 
writers — a curtain raiser (playing 
time—25 minutes) planned to 

meet the special requirements of 
schools, workshops and colleges 
Cumberland Fair has been written as a 
comic jamboree, a frolic, a kind of 
scampering vaudeville. The style and 
structure of the piece allow for 
comparative simplicity in staging. 
On the other hand there is 
opportunity for a truly 

colorful production if time 

and facilities permit. 


Orchestral material available on rental 


et, 
2 ' .* . 
Vocal scores available for inspection upon request. Also 
ask for our new Schirmer Catalog of Operas and Operettas. 


~ 


by arrangement with Hollis Music, Inc. 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43rd Street 


New York !7, N.Y. 





curricular organization which permit 
accelerated development of the more 
able. I hear objections on the basis 
of administrative difficulties. How- 
ever, which is more sacred, the hu- 
man being or our system of class and 
school organization? 

Some music educators are dis- 
satished with the general status of 
Some feel that 


with a 


performance per se. 
performance is dominated 
concern with technique and immedi- 
ate results to the exclusion of mu- 
sical literacv and general musician- 
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Summer Seles! 
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Teachers’ Courses in Piano, Voice, Theory, Music History. 


Master Classes—Roy Henderson, Voice (Teacher of 
Kathleen Ferrier), Margaret Miller Brown, Piano; 
Sacred Music—Charles Peaker; Opera Workshop— 
Ernesto Barbini, Herman Geiger-Torel. 


Special Teachers’ Course on the Carl Orff Method, 
"Music for Children’’, July 7-12. 


For complete information: Office of the Principal, 
135 College Street, Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada. 
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Greensleeves 
Faith 

God and Silence 
Hymn to America 
I Love Thee 
Molly Malone 
Nation’s Creed 
Prayer for Today 
Roots and Leaves 
To a Wild Rose 


When I Come Again 


TREBLE 
VOICES 


in His Hands 
Do You Fear the Wind? 
Hop Up, My Ladies 
Ski >ong 
Sweet Colleen 


MALE 
VOICES 
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4s You Go Down the Road 
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ship,—that our performance amounts 
to sheer rote and mechanical learn- 
ing. Others complain that school 
music has degenerated into (if it 
ever left) the exclusive status of an 
agency for the improvement of pub- 
lic relations, public recreation and 
entertainment, to the neglect of 
some of the more substantial edu- 
cational and cultural outcomes of 
music education. Some feel that in 
the past, through our promotional 
efforts, we have stressed these serv- 
ices to communities to the point 
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where administrators and the public 
alike have grown to expect these 
things and to think of music educa- 
tion in these terms. Now, some of us 
find ourselves in a predicament of 
our own making. 

We also seem to be confused on 
the nature of creativity. As one pet 
confuse freedom 
of expression in the elementary 
school with creativitv” . . . Is the 
“creative” svnonymous with 


son has said, “we 


concept 
total learning, a psychological con- 
dition, or does it represent what it 
always meant to the layman, 
namely, the development of the 
truly novel? From confusion 
over concepts we have a confusion 
and direc 


has 
our 


in educational 
tion. 


prac tice 


Co-operative Trend 


I see a general reaching out, a 
trend if you please, to join hands 
with the musicologist, with the com 
with the critic and 
journalist as well as with the school 
administrator. This is and 
could help eliminate what I think 
is a condition bordering on educa 


poser, music 


good 


tional and cultural provincialism in 
music education today. 


In another branch of professional 
endeavor in music education I see 
much of this same spirit of reaching 
out. I refer to the work of the Con 
ference’s Commission on Basic Con 
cepts in Music Education. The pre 
vailing objective, here, has been to 
recognize and to tap the root-sources 
of music education as found in the 
disciplines of philosophy, psychology, 
sociology and aesthetics, In the yeaa 
book of the same name a consider- 
able body of inquiry and analysis 
has been developed by outstanding 
authorities in these disciplines who, 
aided by music education consult 
ants, discuss problems and issues of 
music education in the light of their 
respective areas of human know- 
ledge. The 
operative studies could be the estab 
lishment of and firmer 
bases of music education. When and 
if these concepts are applied to 
policies and practices in the class 
rooms, our music education program 
could rise to much higher educa 
tional and cultural standards than 
formerly. The limitations of space 
prevent even the enumeration of the 
found 


net result of these co- 


some new 


many valuable ideas to be 
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in this important work, 

te entire nation teels it 
must take a look for itself into every 
nook and cranny 
Education is no 
the possession of the educators, Mu- 
atlord to be 
to know 


loday 


of its educational 
structure. longe 
sic educators cannot 
ignorant of the issues, not 
what is being said and written, not 
to be artic ulate with respect to the 
precise part which their work plays 
or should play in total education. 
New conditions undoubtedly require 
a reformulation of some of our prin- 
ciples and practices as they become 
affected by 
philosophies of education. Hereto- 
tore we have tended to think of mu- 
sic as ministering to the feelings, to 
the need for personal enjoyment and 
“adjustment”, if will, 


more basic theories and 


balance you 


to the “education of the emotions” 
as opposed to the education of the 
intellect. If there is trend in 


some of our recent music education 


any 


philosophy it would seem to be a 
trend toward bringing the intellec- 
and oul 
teaching more into a working bal. 
The intellect and the 
tions are not separate entities, the 
rule the intellect, 
not, bv educating the 
emotions as emotions therefore con 


tual aesthetic phases of 


ance. emo 


emotions do not 


and we do 


trol the intellect. This is a 
oversimplification. The intellect and 


gross 


the emotions should supplement one 
another in the pursuance of 
subject. There is an 
thetic appreciation component to the 
most abstract scientific subject, and 
there is a cognitive-analytical com 


any 


emotional-aes 


ponent to any study of the fine arts, 
including music. Our past tendency 
in music education to by-pass the 
theoretical and study phases of mu- 
a part ot 
the anti-intellectualism and material 
ism which has been a consistent part 
of our national culture—which, curi 
ously enough, has actually helped to 
build us into a great nation. Oddly 


sic in our schools is but 
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enough, through our contemporary 


pragmatic necessity for maintaining 
our political and military place in 
the world and for developing new 
basic knowledge for new research, 
we are now at the point of accepting 
the necessity for placing more intel- 
lectual and theoretical stress on out 
education practices. 

The term 
come more acceptable to the Amer- 
ican people. Whether this is a tem- 


porary state or whether it will have 


“egghead” has now be- 


a more permanent effect on our edu- 
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cational enterprise remains 
seen. 
At any 


and the 


rate I do not believe music 
arts will be leit un 
shall 


rmiay see de 


fine 


touched by these trends. We 


not lose them, but we 
mands for a bette) approach to this 
study. My i 


satisfy 


feeling that we will 


these new demands by means 


of a better balance between the aes 


thetic and cognitive components of 
oul work, In plainet language this 
means making our students more mu- 
not only im) tive read 


sically literate 
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ing of music but with respect to a 
real understanding of the music they 
hear, and of the part which music 
plays in our total culture. I think 
we underestimate the abilities of 
many of our school children to reach 
these desirable levels of maturity. 
Some music educators have been 
aware for some time of this need 
to put their house in order. The 
very establishment of the MENC 
Commission on Basic Concepts, with 
its directive to conduct inter-dis- 
ciplinary studies, seems to be indic- 
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ative of a trend toward what I have 
been describing in this article. There 
is bound to be a curricular lag be- 
tween this conceptualizing at the 
philosophical level and the develop- 
ment of classroom practices, but this 
lag can be shortened by prompt ac- 
tion and intelligent experin::nta- 
tion. 

I have been critical of 
phases of music education, but strict- 
one 
col- 
for I 


certain 


ly as a music educator, for I am 
of them. I pay tribute to m 
leagues in the public schools, 
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was once in that work and I know 
the killing routine involved. I do 
think music educators—all of them 
—need to devote a small part of their 
seemingly inexhaustible energies to 
the study of their own philosophy 
and their educational goals to the 
end that their work will contribute 
to what our country needs most. We 
may or may not be doing that now, 
and we will not know until we do 
some real, reflective thinking. >>> 


Dr. Thurber Madison, Associate Profes 
sor of Music Education at Indiana Univers 
ity, is @ specialist in the field of musica! 
aptitude testing. He is a former Chairmar 
of the Research Council of the Music Edu- 
Conference, and editor of 
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Records tn Review, 1957 is a re 
cent publication that should prove 
of interest to record collectors. Edited 
by Joan Griffiths, published by the 
Wyeth Press and distributed by the 
Iaplinger Publishing Co. of New 
York, this volume contains the opin 
and judgments of 32 distin 
euished music critics, review 
900 LP’s and stereophonic tapes re 
leased between July 1956 and June 
1957, from the standpoint of the 
merits of each individual perfor 
mance, the quality of the recording 
and the record’s value, as compared 
with releases of previous years. 


ions 
who 


Charles E. Griffith, Vice-President, 
Music Editor and Manager of the 
International Division of the Silver 
Burdett Company, Morristown, N. J., 
has relinquished his administrative 
duties. He however, continue 
his association with the Company as 


will, 


a director and consultant 

A recipient in 1956 of an Honor 
ary Degree of Doctor of Humane Let 
ters from Dartmouth College, Mr 
Griffith joined Silver Burdett in 1915, 
and in 1926 he was appointed Music 
Editor and elected a member of the 
Board of Directors, serving as Secre 
tary of the Board from 1942 to 1957 
He has also been Manager of the In 
ternational Division since 1941. 

William S. Haynie succeeds M1 
Griffith as Music Editor, and Erroll 
D. Michener will assume his duties 
as Manager of the International Di 
vision. 
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the scene was Vaslav Nijinsky, en- 


THE BALLET COMES OF AGE ee ae EE 
qowead with a P 1lySica agility re- 


(Continued from page 38) sembling that of Vestris and an 
intense dramatic talent in panto- 







taste and costume, to complete the important new ballets, including mime. Though Nijinsky’s taste was 
reform the school of Noverre had Stravinsky's The Firebird and Pe- affected by the barbaric dances of 
initiated, Then the grand age of trouchka. A trisedy of living pup- the Slav warriors and peasantry and 
ballet was at hand. Upon the scene pets, Petrouchka—owing to its com- by Oriental ideals, his early mental 
came Marie Taglioni, the greatest bination of musical excellence and breakdown prevented the develop- 
name in ballet history, who in por- expressive mimicry, is considered by ment of his idea. 
















traits is usually shown poised on the many critics to be the highest Important Russian dancers of later 
extreme tip of the toe. Though such achievement of the Diaghilev ballet. years included Anna Pavlova, whose 
dancing is not known to have orig- After Fokine and the Diaghilev technique was finished but always 





inated with Taglioni, the most evi- ballet the most important figure on carefully subordinated to the poetical 





dent result of this important reform 

was to endow the dancer with a 

lightness, a rapidity in turning, and 

a general appearance of floating WOLFE © KRONE © FULLERTON 
over rather than touching the earth. 


Hence was begun a cult of pure ‘ 
technique that led ballet far as the A i 
century wore on. OBS = C- 


In England ballet in the later 

nineteenth century found a home in Soneg-texts 
London's variety theatres, where pro- we 

ductions were realistic, hearing such 
titles as Round the Town, By the 
Sea, or The Press. In France, how- 
ever, there lingered remnants of the 
old romantic traditions in the works 
of Delibes. 

































Fog of Formalism 





With the arrival of the twentieth 
century a certain disrepute hung over 
ballet like an unwelcome fog, due instrumental expansion of the vocal score 
obviously to the lifeless formalism 
into which it had sunk. But by 1909 


a new creative approach— 












an astonishing revival occurred, The vocal program is augmented and enriched by instrumental 
emanating from Russia. The founda- experience, providing an effective way for the child to develop a 
tion of the new school came from well rounded appreciation of music. Parts for both classroom and 
the alliance of the danc er Michel orchestral instruments are scored—simple at first, and then more 
Fokine and the amateur Sergei Diag- complex. The opportunity provided for playing these instruments 
hilev, resulting in the formation of together with the singing of the class offers a tremendous motivat- 





a company which had its initial sea- 
son in Paris in 1909. The music of 
the “classical” Russian ballet, which 
preceded this school, had ranged , 
in quality from the cheap products 5 00 k s | n T h e 5 eries 

of Drigo and Minkus mn the cicgant Lower elementary level (Kindergarten, Grades 1, 2) 
and sumptuous scores of Tschaikow- MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK ® MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN 


sky, Middle elementary level (Grades 3, 4) 
MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR ® MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY 





ing impetus to learn to read and understand music. Hundreds of 






the songs have been recorded; two albums supplement each book. 









The Diaghilev company raised the 


level of ballet music. This was done Upper elementary level (Grades 5, 6) 
VOICES OF AMERICA © VOICES OF THE WORLD 






partly by adapting the works of 
eminent composers, such as Chopin 
in Les Sylphides, Schumann in Car- 


Fal ages en igen a See them at tables 168-169 at the convention 


hérazade, and partly by inducing 


promising young composers to follow F F 
Ischaikowsky’s example in The Follett Publi sh l ng Com pany 
Sleeping Beauty and write for ballet. 

The results of such endeavor brought 1010 West Washington Boulevard + Chicago 7, Illinois 


Now in preparation, at junior-high level (Grades 7, 8) 
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The dis- 
integration of Diaghilev’s company, 
followed by his death in 1929, led 
to an interregnum during which 
the Sadler's Wells (now Royal) Bal- 
let was formed. At first the group 
showed signs of Russian influence, 


inspiration of her dancing. 


but later productions gave increas- 


ing evidence of a healthy native 
stvle 

The art of dance in America— 
which includes modern dance, ex- 


tensions of ethnological dance forms 
and tap dancing as well as ballet— 


has reached its lowest state when 
content with inferior musical back- 
grounds or accompaniments, or when 
subservient to the music. American 
dance has achieved its artistic zenith 
when seeking for relationship with 
fine music on a plane of equality. 

If recent have 
American dance well by bringing to 
it distinguished music, dance in turn 
has served composers by providing 
them with new artistic stimuli and 
by introducing their works to a 
large public. Choreographers’ the- 


composers served 
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matic range in modern dance has 
led collaborating composers into new 
musical areas or has caused them to 
expand those musical areas in which 
they have previously been active. 
Thus Martha Graham called upon 
write for a 
dance-work based on a classic Greek 
tragedy, and William Schuman re- 
sponded with Night Journey. When 
she wished a typical American com- 
position, Aaron Copland wrote Ap 
palachian Spring. Carlos Chavez pro 
duced a fitting score for her primi 
tive ceremony, Dark Meadow, and 
Norman Dello Joio came up with 
Diversion for an abstract work. 

Today ballet as seen on the Ameri 
can stage is a veritable collaboration 
of design, music, choreography and 
dancing. As a theatrical performance 
it combines dancing, pantomime and 
music to tell a story or express an 
idea. Music may provide the subject 
matter as well as rhythmic 
paniment, for many ballets are in 
terpretations of musical composi 
tions. Painting contributes 
through creation of scenery and de 
signs for costumes. In the past 2,500 
vears ballet has come a long way. 
Now of age, it can survive only if 
patrons of culture continue to sup 
port it with their interest and at- 
tendance. >>> 


composers to music 


accom 


also 





THIS IS YOUR BOY 


(Continued from page 18) 


with some enthusiasm! 

Whether band, 
or soloist, whether public or private 
education institution, the standards 
of performance have advanced so 
dramatically in the last twenty-five 
or thirty years that one wonders if 
we, as people, could mysteriously 
have become talented! Obvi- 
ously it is nothing of the sort. One 
may hear more interesting and fin 
ished choral work at an inter-frater- 
nity sing than in a many 
formal glee club concerts of the 
thirties. Yet the material from which 
a fraternity group must be chosen 
contains few trained voices, if anv. 

Our music educators have fought 
for their place—and the place of 
music—in the educational system and 
have amply rewarded the admini 
strators and others who have helped 
them achieve it. 

They... 
congratulated 


chorus, orchestra 


more 


FOr rd 


vou... are to be warmly 


and encouraged! >>> 
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PAST TO FUTURE 


(Continued from page 60) 


emouonal adjustments, moral sensi- 
tivity and satisfying creative pursuits 
must also be developed. The con- 
cern of education is not alone how 
much our youth will know, but also 
what kind of persons they will be. 

Where in the new design will there 
be space and time for experiences 
which will encourage this growth ot 
inner strength? Will music, the arts 
and humanities contribute 
thing which will enable our youth 
to sense the intellectual and emo- 
tional balance necessary in this social 
upheaval? Will these experiences 
help them develop “good” feelings 
for the human race and its welfare 
and guide them in the wise use of 
this new-found power in years to 
come? These important problems 
must be faced before the new cur- 
riculum designs will provide ways 
for the individual to achieve his 
highest degree of productivity and 
world affairs. 


some 


sensitivity in 


Not Machines 


In the quest for improving educa- 
tion the search-light is on the 
teacher. While machine power can 
accomplish more than the mind can 
readily robot can be 
conceived as yet to transmit learn 
ing adequately to human beings. 
Mechanized teachers only serve well 


education is to 


grasp, no 


when the goal of 
make children more efhcient human 
robots, responsive to outer controls 
and dictates rather than thinking 
and feeling as responsible persons, a 
storehouse of information and skill 
rather than experienced in selecting, 
deciding, refining in terms of indi- 
vidual purpose and human endeav- 
ors. If we reject this goal for edu 
cation, then greater emphasis must 
be given to learn how to be the ef- 
fective, resourceful, human teacher, 
and machine power should be di- 
rected toward improving the equip- 
ment and learning materials for the 
teachers’ use. 

In our specific branch of educa- 
tion dealing with music, the teacher 
needs to be “Somebody” to meet the 
tasks ahead. Many musicians have 
looked upon teaching not as an art 
ora profession, but as a supplement 
to performance. Repeatedly, on the 
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ccllege campus, a condescending at- 
titude for teaching has been shaped 
by those who have scoffed at study- 
ing the principles of the teaching- 
learning process, Often students ol 
music education have been made to 
feel that their life work was at a 
lower level of value than with those 
who were working toward mastering 
a musical instrument or cataloguing 
literature of the masters. 
Professors in Professional Music 
Schools have the work of 
the public school music teache1 with- 
out even a recent visit to the “battle 


the past 


scorned 


to sense the fresh problems 
Respect status 
teache1 


front” 


arising there. and 
the 


direct 


eiven to have usually 
been in 
age of the student he 


erossed with the noble traditions of 


proportion to the 
teaches, En 


our cultural past, the panel discus- 


“what-to-do” about music 
summarized in 


that 


sions of 


have often been 


terms of blame or in details 
amount to pebbles on the beach. 
Such a climate is not one in which 
competent teachers can be trained. 
lo improve music education, teach- 


ing should be viewed as a respected 
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art, a science, a skill, a profession. 
In this atmosphere greater insight 
into teaching can be gained. 

What do we really know about 
how individuals learn music? Where 
is the storehouse of information up- 
on which to Will this be 
limited to the findings within our 


draw? 


own field, or are there evidences 
from the searchings in related dis- 
ciplines that will bring light to 


similar efforts in ours? What kinds 
of music experience should be of- 
fered to children of different abili 
ties? Do we know what an eight-vear- 


MR. ROBERT A. GROSS 


old hears in music? Or what he sees? 
Do we know what most thirteen- 
year-old adolescents think music is? 
Do we care what has shaped these 
notions? Have we appraised how 
much the commercial uses of music 
have guided attitudes, taste, selec- 
tion, participation, curiosity, imagin- 
ation, skill, knowledge and _ inde- 
pendent uses of music? 

Questions such as these can start 
many graduate studies which, if 
pooled, would contribute significant- 
ly to a_ better for music in- 
struction, Teachers on the 


basis 
job 
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If you have yet to play this newest standard of the string world, we invite 
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soon to inspect and play this finest of 


instruments. 
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through action research can collect 
important information. At the same 
time they can vitalize their own 
teaching by becoming students of 
“how to teach” and by recognizing 
the peak experiences where learning 
takes place. Our profession needs a 
storehouse of knowledge based on 
improved concepts of teaching-learn 
ing processes. Public schools and 
teacher-training schools, working to 
gether experimentally, could speed 
up the foundation for improved in 
struction at all levels of learning. 

In this effort to improve music 
education, industry, too, could con- 
tribute. It is the manufacturer and 
publisher who can enable the ideas 
and findings of research to become 
realities in the classroom and _ the 
community. Learning materials and 
new equipment of improved quality, 
needed in most 
should now be possible with con- 
tinuous advances in technology. 

It is the collaborating work of all 
who are concerned with music’s con- 
tribution to people, living and grow- 
ing, that will determine its place in 
the new design for education. Let 
us find ways that music can use its 
power most effectively in strengthen 
ing our youth and our schools. Thev 
need to move out of the past to fit 
the dimensions of the future. >>> 
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Mary Tolbert, Assistant Professor in 
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School of Music, Ohio State University, 
Chairman of Music Area in the University 
Schools. She is a past President of the 






Ohio Music Education Association, and 
at present a member of the 
mittee and Member-at-large « 
Board of Musi Educators 


Conference. 
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Benny Goodman, noted orchestra 
leader and clarinetist, has joined 
the Boston University faculty to con 
duct a workshop in modern music 
performance and techniques in Bos- 
ton University’s Division of Music, 
according to a joint announcement 
by President Haroid C. Case of the 
University and Dean Robert A. 
Choate of the School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. 

The workshop is part of the pro- 
fessional program of the School to 
enrich the academic growth and 
broad musical training of students 
by providing them with an oppor- 
tunity to study directly under the 
leading professional musicians of our 
time. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN IN CHURCH 


(Continued from page 86) 


and talent available. Assuming that 
this has been given proper considera- 
tion and a decided upon 
(which will by necessity establish 
regular attendance), I would place 
imagination in second place only to 
musicianship. This is the magic 
word. It must be analyzed, however, 
to obtain optimum results. A sug- 
gested pattern might be as follows: 
See the goal and anticipate prob- 
lems. Know the material and talent 
available. Isolate the significant mes- 
sage or idea and dissociate it from 
facts and circumstances accompany- 
ing it. Seek out all plausible new 
associations which might be made 
with the essential idea. The line 
must be drawn, though, between 
enhancement of an idea and detrac 
tion from it, and this line can be 
thin. 


goal 


Interpretative imagination is used 
to present illusion in a more con- 
temporaneously communicative man 


ner. As Shakespeare said, “.. . . im 
agination bodies forth The 
forms of things unknown and 
gives to airy nothing . \ local 


habitation and a name.” 


It is important that one apply dis- 
cretion to imagination once it has 
been given free reign. It plays the 
part in our minds that Aurora does 
in relation to a sunrise. She precedes 
all those who lighting up 
dark ruts of the future, providing 
glimpses of what the fuller light of 
actual realization will eventually re- 
veal. If interpretation is creative, 
the performers will be inspired 


create, 


To Tower Singers an old saying 
has taken on new meaning: “We 
learn by doing.” But so can you! If 
a few people can pool their talents, 
wonderful things can be accom- 
plished, as was evidenced by the 
young folks who created outstanding 
costumes from scratch for The Mti- 
kado. As a result of combined efforts, 
everv detail met with meticulous 
attention. Every color and scheme 
was carefully woven and purposeful- 
ly blended to the whole effect and 
illusion. But, of utmost value and 
importance, the individuals involved 
discovered and/or improved their 
abilities, thus developing deeper ap- 
preciation of another creative en- 
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deavor, perhaps unsuspected. 

To experience the thrill of having 
communicated something worthy of 
the best in us, to see the gleam of 
enjoyment and accomplishment in 
the eyes of co-workers, is the joy of 
life. St. Francis de Sales stated this 
with the eloquence that only the 
highest order of artistic simplicity 
can achieve: “Love everyone with 
a strenuous love of charity, but have 








no friendship except for those that 
communicate with you the things of 
virtue: and the more exquisite the 
virtues are ... the more perfect shall 
your friendship also be.” 

If there is a need for a Tower 
Singers group in your town, it can 
well be a realization. If lack 
musicianship, someone else will pro- 
vide it. If the imagination is rusty, 
pool it with others. [he parts will 
soon resemble the whole and a new 
magic—the will to 


you 


and greate1 
achieve—will be left in your hands. 
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(b) Amaryllis . . . 
(c) Madrigal . . 
Military March 


Full Score $2.00 


(a) Fete Champetre . . 


Full Score $2.00 


(a) Joy (b) Griselda 


Score $1.50 


Score $.75 


Full Score $1.50 


(a) Humming Birds 


Full Score $2.00 
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QUINTO MAGANINI 


Original Compositions and 
Free Transcriptions for Orchestra 


A SUITE OF MUSIC BY ROYALTY 


(a) Passetyme with Goode Company . . 
Louis XIll 
. Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa (italy) 


Full Orchestra $3.25 


THE ROYAL LADIES (on themes by Feminine Royalty) 
. Marie Antoinette (France) 
(b) Threnody . . . Anne Boleyn (England) 

(c) Triumphal March . . 
Full Orchestra $3.50 


. Princess Maria Antonia of Saxony 


LADIES OF THE BALLET (for String Orchestra) 


(c) Raechel 
Score and Parts $2.25 


AN ANCIENT GREEK MELODY 
Score and Parts $2.50 


AMERICANESE (Suite on Three Early American Pieces) 
An Old Connecticut Tune (Archdale by Law) 
A Village Festival (Stephen Foster) 
A Chant for Washington’s Funeral (Jenks 


Full Orchestra $3.25 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL SUITE 


(b) At Dusk a Nightingale Sings in the Garden 
(c) Listen to the Mocking Birds 
(Variations on an American Song) 


Grand Orchestra $4.00 


Edition Musicus — New York 
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. Henry VIII (England) 
(France 


Frederick-the-Great (Germany) 
Grand Orchestra $4.00 


Grand Orchestra $4.25 


d) Kitty O’Hara 
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5634 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SATB 
7361 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SSA 
Containing: DISTANT MELODY, I’M FLYING, 
I'VE GOTTA CROW, | WON'T GROW UP, 
NEVER NEVER LAND 
CAPTAIN HOOK’S WALTZ—TTBB 








GOSPEL BOOGIE—SSA 
JULIDA POLKA— SSA 








ALL TIME POPS—SSA 

ALL TIME POPS—SATB 

Containing: AFTER YOU'VE GONE, BORN TC BE 
WITH YOU, CANADIAN SUNSET, DEAR HEARTS AND 
GENTLE PEOPLE, DOCTOR, LAWYER, INDIAN CHIEF, 
DRIFTING AND DREAMING, ENJOY YOURSELF, FIVE 
MINUTES MORE, I'LL WALK ALONE, IT'S BEEN A 
LONG, LONG TIME 


COLLEGE SONGS —SATB 

Containing: ACROSS THE FIELD, FAR ABOVE 
CAYUGA’S WATER, HAIL PURDUE, THE VICTORS, 
MIGHTY OREGON, NAVY BLUE AND GOLD, NORTH- 
WESTERN PUSH ON SONG, NOTRE DAME VICTORY 
MARCH, ON WISCONSIN, RAMBLING WRECK FROM 
GEORGIA TECH 











FOR CHORUS BY, 
NOKMAN.-LUBOFE 


5625 TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE-—-SSATB 
5626 CHRISTMAS EVE—SSATTBB 

5627 EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL—SSATTBB 
5628 ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT—SATB 
5629 GO TO SLEEPY—SATTBB 

6615 POOR LONESOME COWBOY—TTBB 
6616 DONEY GAL—TTBB 

7703 OH MY LOVE—SSAA 





FOR GALS 

THE CHORDETTES HARMONY ENCORES 
THE CHORDETTES CLOSE HARMONY 
HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES 


FOR GUYS 

BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HITS— 
Volume One 

BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HITS— 
Volume Two 

COLLEGE SONGS FOR MALE QUARTET OR 
CHORUS 











EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC. 


31 West 54th Street New York 19 N.Y 


SINGING WITH OR WITHOUT WORDS 


(Continued from page 77) 


cinating rhythms of Africa or of 
South America; and the melody pat- 
terns may range from the simplest 
hill-billy expressions to the caco- 
phonous sounds produced by the 


imitation of primitive peoples’ music 
which is being so widely studied 


ethnologically and appropriated 
musically. 

But one thing will seem to be es- 
pecially noticeable to one studying 
it, and that is that the vocal rendi- 
tion often sounds more unpleasantly 
primitive and sensual than the in- 
strumental playing of it. In the latter 
there is sometimes a beauty which 
is hidden by the pagan quality of 
the voice; and exaggeration either 
way, in over-refinement over- 
primitiveness, may assign a song to 
the mental cubby-hole labelled “Poor 
taste” by the followers of serious and 
popular music. If this argument 
should be claimed fallacious on the 
ground that those songs were meant 
to be the expressions of untutored 
emotions, and the refinement of 
them would make them false and 
unrealistic, it must be admitted here 
that there are degrees of vulgarity 
and of refinement upon which the 
different levels and ages of musical 
society will pass their judgments, 
and in the long run one style or the 
other will be found to have wielded 
the greater influence on the follow- 
ing style. 


or 


Varied Arrangements 


Some old are being “ar- 
ranged” with what some call a “‘mod- 
ern slant”, but often it could be 
more properly said that the arrange- 
ments had reverted to the original 
styles. Others, to the anoyance of 
many students, composers and in- 
terpreters, are being in the 
rather sentimental style of the 1800's; 
but some of both styles are being 
treated authentically and artistically, 
still keeping their individuality and 
their intrinsic values; and this reach- 
ing out for a wider, more authentic 
grasp of the old styles, and for new 
expressions for old emotions and 
ideas, is healthy and constructive and 
may lead, in its experimentation, to 
refreshing new music as well as to a 
wider knowledge of the old songs 


songs 


set 


(as Liszt’s piano transcriptions of 
brought 
ol 


some of Schubert's 
many of them the 
the public). 

At a recent “Fine 
at the University 
there were given several highly ar 


songs 
to attention 
Arts Festival” 
ot Massachusetts, 
tistic symphonic band numbers, sev- 
eral refreshing choral numbers, a 
piano, clarinet and flute trio played 
by three girls from a 
(Smith) 


exquisitely 
near-by 
and, by a group of eight girls from 


woman's college | 


another neighboring woman's col 
lege (Mt. Holyoke), several groups 
of Here, again, it must be 
noted, it was ensemble singing, not 


solo song, though the solo and the 


songs. 


leading voice were used dramatically 
here and there. The songs were folk 
ish and semi-popular, each with a 
distinctive bv 
more of the girls, which gave some 
of them a modern tonal and rhyth 
mic aspect, but left to each its orig- 
inal feeling, and kept them all on 
a high plane as far as good taste was 


aTrangement one ol 


concerned. The wordless tones here 
and there were startlingly beautiful, 
whether appealing or gay,—the whole 
a pleasing mixture of the old and 
the new in composition, aesthetics 
And the fun the 


girls had and gave was a priceless 


and production 


contribution! 

Another concert by a civic “Music 
Center” Brattleboro, Vt., with 
some well known artists as well as 
local talent, showed the striking con 


in 


trast between expressiveness accord- 
ing to Bach in his Cantata No. 19}, 
Gloria in Excelsis, Deo, and that of 
Stravinsky's Symphony of Psalms. In 
the choral parts of the Psalms, the 
tone was as pointedly focused as in 
the solo parts of the Cantata, with 
accents by diaphragmatic pressure 
which seemed almost percussive! On 
the other hand, the choral parts of 
the Cantata flowed even in the most 
intricately polyphonic measures, in 
tones which meant 
to be rounded and smoothed rather 
than pointed. And how gratifyingly 
the two complemented each other! 
But those with unaccustomed ears 
were unanimous in saying that they 
would need to hear the Symphony 


were and were 


of Psalms again and again before 
they could feel attuned to it; and 
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A COMPLETE TEXT 
FOR ALL GENERAL 
MUSIC CLASSES 


A 
BASIC 


COURSE 
in 
MUSIC 


by 
HY RENSIN 


& 

Part One 
BUILDING A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE GREATER ENJOYMENT 
OF MUSIC 


Songs — How music is produced and 
reproduced — Music Os on ari and o 
science — How to listen to music — Styles 
in music — Romontic styles — Current 
events in music 


Part Twe 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
AND THEIR MASTERWORKS 


Summory of music eros through the oges 
— The Boroqve (pre-clossicol) period — 
The 18th century clossicol period — The 
bridge between classicism ond romonti- 
cism — The flowering of romonticism — 
The romantic idealists — Review of the 
opera to the present — The clossicol 
romonticis! — Modern musicol trends — 
A recommended basic library of records 
ond books on music 


64 Pages—8'/ x 11 
Attractively Bound 


Protusely illustrated with chorts — pic- 
tures of musicions ond musical instru- 
ments. Suggested composers concerts — 
songs to sing. Numerous work sheets on 
notation — musical instruments — styles 
ond periods of music — opera, etc 


PRICE $1.00 


Conada: 
EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
14 BIRCH AVENUE 
TORONTO 7, ONTARIO, CANADA 


. 
U.S.A.: 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
31 WEST 54th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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takes to 
congeniality 


certainly that is what it 
arrive at a 


with the newer music of all kinds. 


sense of 


If, as someone has suggested in 
regard to vocal solos, it is hard to 
get singers to learn and sing difficult 
new songs, it is even more difficult 
to find audiences willing to make 
the effort to enjoy them. New 
rhythms reach our consciousness and 
understanding sooner than new 
tonal patterns, for the latter come 
and do take 


olt-repe ated listening 


less naturally concen- 


trated and 
Otherwise the mind keeps harking 
back to the sounds to which it is ac 
forehears, and 


customed, which it 


which it is constantly obliged to 
push out of the forefront of its ex 
pectations. It is this last which makes 
listening to the new musical idioms 
such a frustrating experience at first 
Che mind just refuses to be held and 
thing one knows one has 


the first 


ceased to listen and is probably 
thinking of anvthing but the musi 
One does not even remember where 
listening left off. And that is where 
recordings are most helpful, for one 
can turn a record back, begin at the 
beginning and, by keeping strict at 
tention, note carefully where listen 
ing began to be less acute, and re- 
peat from that part ull it too flows 
in one’s understanding, thus passing 
on to each succeeding section, listen- 


ing actively. 


So granting the tendency of man 
as well as bird to imitate the sounds 
be conceded that 
hum 


he hears, it may 
4 
one must hear and one 


the new idiom ii one is to acquire 


must 


a feeling for it and a knowledge of 
it. But how can one hear if no one 
will sing? How can one sing if no 
one will compose? While there is 
need for much more writing of fine 
music for voices, one can be encour- 
aged by the fact that there are even 
now enough songs by contemporary 
composers to make the intimate song 
recital a thing of lvric and dramatic 
delight; and there are vocal and in- 
strumental combinations enough to 
lend thrilling variety to symphonic 
programs. So,—is it too much to ask 
for more fine singing, with and with 


out words? >>> 


Outstand 
Publicat 


TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 


ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS 
Arr. by Warrington 


HOOPLA (Fiute or Piccolo Solo) 
By Morrissey 


SONG FOR TROMBONE —By Morrissey 
SOLILOQUY FOR TRUMPET— By Morrissey 
MAIN STREET, U.S.A.—By Morrissey 
SKYLINE OVERTURE — By Morrissey ——— 








CONCERT BAND 

ENCORE SERIES 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY— Arr. by Lang 
BASIN STREET BLUES —Arr. by Morrissey 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Herfurth 


SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 
Arr. by Yoder 


“——— VELVET GLOVE—Arr. by Lang 


| THE STROLL—Arr. by renal 


POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
Arr. by Sabor 


PROGRESSIVE GRADED TECHNICS 
FOR THE VIOLIN—By Bytovetski 








By Carl A. Rosenthal 


CLARINET DUOS —18th Century 
CLARINET TRIOS —18th Century 
CLARINET TRIOS 
From Corelli to Beethoven 
CLARINET TRIOS —Russian Composers 
CLARINET QUARTETTES —18th Century —J 
ANSI 
BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD 
By Paul Price 
TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES 
By Marvin Howe 


PERCUSSION MUSIC * 
By Michael Colgrass 


RECORD AVAILABLE-PERIOD MUSIC 
ALBUM—SPL 743 
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31 West 54th Street - New York 19, N._Y 


Canada: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
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BAND DIRECTORS—CHORAL DIRECTORS 


For Graduation 


THE POWERFUL SOUND 


Do you remember your graduation from high school? Or 
college? Think about it for a minute, and you'll be surprised at 
the vividness of your recollections. 





The Graduation Program and Baccalaureate Service coming 
up this spring are going to be long remembered in the minds 
of the graduates. And one of their fondest memories should be 
of the music that you and your colleagues will have prepared. 


Music for Graduation should have a powerful sound, and 
the songs should have inspiring words. Words that will fire 
the minds and hearts of the graduates with good and courage- 
ous thoughts. 

You'll find eight titles of musical selections listed on the 
coupon below. Each of these numbers, well performed, has the 
capacity to inspire, and is appropriate for Graduation. 

If you are already familiar with one or more of these, let 
this ad serve as a reminder to place your order immediately. 


They are all scored for that most powerful of musical 
combinations, voices and instruments in ensemble. 


If you are unfamiliar with them, and you'd like to review 
the scores, check the titles on the coupon, and send the coupon 
to us. We'll send you choral-piano scores in which the piano 
part will give a satisfactory picture of the band accompaniment. 
We'll send them immediately, at no charge. 


2 IE gr Shawnee Weis eee 


Delaware Water Gap * Pennsylvania 


Please send me reference copies of the scores | have checked below: 


(Please circle the choral voicing you need.) 


. America—Our Heritage—SATB, SSA, TTBB, SAB, SA 
Battle Hymn of the Republic--SATB, TTBB 
Five Chorales by J. S$. Bach—SATB 

. God of Our Fathers—SATB, TTBB 
Holy Lord God of Hosts—SATB 

. O Brother Man!—SATB 

. Onward Christian Soldiers—SATB, TTBB, SSA 

_ Processional Hymn—SATB 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





WHY AN OPERA 
WORKSHOP? 


(Continued from page 64) 





reversible end for end to denote 
different historical periods, are also 
used. 

A minimum of scenic elements are 
used in the scene recitals. Colored 
lights are used to convey mood, time 
of day and to pinpoint action. The 
settings are conceived to appeal to 
the imagination of the singers rather 
than to spell everything out for 
them. 

Zirner adds that the scene recitals 
are, in his opinion, the best training 
means for young singers who are 
trying to get some idea of operatic 
ensemble. 

“I find that once the imagination 
is unleashed it goes much further 
than when it is tied down to the 
usual specifics,” Zirner says. 


Scenic Helps 


Many scenic props are available 
for use when needed, however. The 
group uses platforms, chairs and 
tables a!l especially designed for use 
by the workshop because of their 
non-specific shape. Frames that can 
be hinged to the screens are used to 
provide doors, balconies and win- 
dows. 

To correspond with the simplified 
scenic units used by the workshop, 
Mrs. Zirner has devised convertible 
costume units. 

A convertible costume unit con- 
sists of clothing units in various pat- 
terns and colors, fashioned on elastic 
bands for adjustability and made of 
washable material for easy launder 
ing. 

The Zirners have, during the last 
six years, enlarged the stock of con- 
vertible costumes to include pants, 
shirts, blouses, tunics, belts, cuffs and 
jabeaus, so that it is possible to 
costume almost any character in 
operatic literature from the period 
of mythological Greece to the nine- 
teenth century, 

The motivating force for invent- 
ing the convertible costume was the 
desire of the workshop to do a 
variety of operatic literature. Zirner 
feels that doing a scene from a great 
opera to the greatest effect is much 
more important, educationally speak- 
ing, than trying to do a full-fledged. 


=: 
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operauc production. 
But the problem arose of doing 
the scenes in street clothes or renting 
period costumes for each scene. 
The Zirners felt that to do the 
scenes in street clothes would have 





(Fi stifled the singer’s imagination and 
i provided a dull spectacle for the 
- audience. Renting costumes would 
. have been too expensive. Thus the 
convertible costume was invented. 


“It has worked so well that we 
have, for the last three vears, done 
our full operatic productions in the 
unit costumes,” Zirner says. 

Mrs. Zirner has compiled het 
findings on the unit costume into a 
book titled Costuming for the Mod- 
ern Stage, in which she explains the 
philosophy of the unit costume. The 
work is illustrated and was pub 
lished in May, 1957, by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. >>> 








MUSICAL MOVIES 


HE motion picture industry is 

becoming more and more aware 
of the importance of music to fea- 
ture films, both as background ma- 
terial and as actual subject matter. 
The M-G-M Studios have sent out 
special announcements of their mu- 
sical plans, including intensive pro- 
motion of the new Gigt, for which 
Alan Jay Lerner and_ Frederick 
Loewe, of My Fatr Lady fame, have 
written the Ivrics and tunes. Mu- 
sical director Johnny Green's popu- 
lar score for Raintree County is also 
receiving special attention, as is the 
latest picture starring Mario Lanza, 
Seven Hills of Rome. Much of this 
music, as well as that of other films, 
is already available on records. 

The 20th Centurv-Fox Film Cor- 
poration is releasing a most impor- 
tant picture in the screen version of 
South Pacific, by Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein Il. The suc 
cess of the earlier films, based on the 
musical comedies of this outstand 
ing team, points to at least an equal 
and possibly an even greater demand 
for South Pacific in the theatres as 
well as on the turn-tables of the na- 
tion. The picture was filmed on one 
of the most beautiful of the Hawaiian 
Islands, Kauai, often called “the 
garden spot.” Its music is already 






recognized as belonging among the 


classics of modern art. >>> 
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for coneert time 
EASIEST ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


Orchestrated and piled bi Rob R 





Parts (Ea 

CAVALRY COMING March), Crammon CHARM WALTZ, Rolfe; ROSE 
PETALS (Romance Laws SONG OF THE DRUM (Novelette), he THE 
BIG BASS SINGER (Waltz Rolfe 4 SCHOOL DANCE, Wright; PUSSY 
WILLOW I P Petit \ emar 





Waltz), Story; A WOODLAND FROLIC (Polka Petite ale 
LITTLE INDIAN CHIEF, Strickland; GAY LITTLE SWING SONG (Waltz 
Morrison; LOVELY MAIDEN, Haydn: WILD FLOWERS AND BUTTERFLIES 





(Mar Hewitt THE CLOWN Risher TOLLY DARKIES, Bechter rHE 
WHISTLING YANKEE (Overture), Rolfe 
PRESSER YOUTH ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
Compiled and Arranged by Lorram E. Wattes 
as 2 ad sele Ss al g K S g € € \ pts 
s St gs s x ’ 
st | ar 

Mano (¢ . 3 - Parts (F ; ” 
EXCERPTS FROM 28: FLEDERMAUS Strauss LAND OF FIESTA 
Watters; INVITATION TO THE DANCE, Weber; ON THE WESTERN TRAII 
Medley of Cowboy songs); THEME FROM “SURPRISE SYMPHONY” (2nd 
movement Haydn; GOLD AND SILVER WALTZ, Let OVERTURE TO 
ROSAMUNDE, §S ert; OUR CAPITAL. CITY Marct Watters; THEME 
FROM rH NFINISHED SYMPHONY lst movement Schubert 
MOUNTAIN MI EY EXCERPTS FROM SYMPHONY IN D MINOR 
Franck; PIZZICATO POLKA, Strauss-Frid ABALETTA, Lack; AMERICAN 
PATROL, Mea I 
DITSON CONCERT SERIES for orchestra 

Music of masters in arrangements suitable for senior hig 

oe E : , ae estra score af 
[ S rposes 

a & 
SETA ( trut $ 
SET B: } Ss ( g $ 
SS: ( S ( L tation. Strings: 8-8 

Secor < p » Re ctior - Extr Parts 2 
AVOTTE IN D MINOR, Lully; HUNGARIAN DANCE NO. 5, B ms ARG 
FROM XEF Handel In preparation for later release: ADAGIO FROM 





THE “FAREWELL” SYMPHONY, Hayd: BALLET MUSIC NO FROM 
“ROSAMUNDE,” Schubert; BOURREE IN G MINOR FROM THEI SECOND 
VIOLIN SONATA,” J. S. Bach; CAPRICCIO IN A, Haydn; COUNTRY DANCI 
IN C, Beethoven; GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE FROM THE “THIRD ENGLISH 
SUITE,” J. S. Bach; GAVOTTE CELEBRE IN F MAJOR, Martini; GAVOTTI 
IN G FROM “PARIS AND HELEN,” Gluck; INTERMEZZO FROM “L’ARLI 
SIENNE SUITE, NO »” Biz MINUET IN E FLAT FROM THI SYM 


PHONY IN E FLAT, Mozart; MOMENT MUSICAL, Schubert: RAKOCZ\ 
MARCH, Hungarian Melody; SONG OF INDIA FROM “SADKO Rimsky 
Korsakov; THREE MORRIS DANCES, Old English; TREPAK (DANSE RUSSI 
FROM “NUTCRACKER SUITE,’ Ichaikovsky; TURKISH MARCH FROM 
THE RUINS O} ATHENS, Beethover TWO WALTZES NO 5 AND 
NO Brahms 


Fian anead See your music deadier 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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We Want To Extend 
Our Best Wishes 
To Our 
Many, Many Friends 
Attending 


THE MENC CONFERENCE 
in LOS ANGELES 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


HARRISTOWN ROAD GLEN ROCK, N. J. 
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is now In preparation. 
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Concert 
Criteria 
for the 


Piano 
VERNON W. STONE 


AVE you ever discussed a piano concert during 

the intermission or long after the curtain had 
been drawn, the lights had been turned off, and the 
audience had gone separate and/or collective ways? 
What emphasis did the discussion take? It is highly 
probable that there was some mention of “that cute 
little encore,” or “that difficult Beethoven Sonata,” or 
some other attention to the program content. Whatever 
the nature of the discussion, one can be certain that 
the emphasis had some relation to the interests and 
abilities of the participants in the “post-concert.” If 
pianists—of varying degrees of skill—constituted the 
group, program content per se was treated only in pass 
ing. Undoubtedly the major emphasis was on other 
matters—principally technical facility and expressive 
feelings. 

Assuming that it is possible and desirable to break 
down general piano competency into various recogniz- 
able components, perhaps the following non-ranked 
factors are in order: (1) Sight-reading; (2) Memorizing; 
(3) Technique; (4) Expression. 

The foregoing areas should not imply that each of 
the above-indicated factors is discrete and that there 
are not discernible inter-relationships. Without belabor- 
ing the point, the quantitative statistical inter-correla 
tions will be variable, to be sure, but they will be pres- 
ent in a positive manner 


It has been pointed out over the centuries that any 
other factor which might be related to piano artistry 
is, of necessity, a functional subsidiary of the above 
enumerated major factors. That is to say, timing is an 
aspect of sight-reading; relaxation is an aspect of mem- 
orizing; volume is an aspect of technique, and style is 
an aspect of expression. One can develop the point 
further, but it is sufficient to say here that practically 
any other factors which enter the mind can readily be 





Dr. Stone started out to be a concert pianist but is today head 
of the Department of Business Education at Maryland State Col- 
lege. He served under Dr. Ralph Bunche as reporter for the U.N 
Mission to Palestine and was also the official court reporter 
the Nuremberg War Crimes Trials. His Ph.D. degree is from 
the University of California and he was musically trained ir 
both Europe and the United States 
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classified as minor factors. Accordingly, such additional 
factors can be classified on the basis of these four ma- 


jor factors. 

Sight-reading—the ability to grasp the musical nota- 
tions in an applicatory manner, execute accurately, 
and perform up to the intended tempo a “new,” pre- 
viously untried sheet of music—although, as has been 
pointed out, there exists a necessary relationship be- 
tween sight-reading and the other factors. Depending 
upon the form in which one markets his piano play- 
ing—with or without remuneration—this factor may be 
more or less important. In piano concertizing, sight- 
reading bears an indirect connection. In accompanying, 
of course, the skill is of supreme importance. It cannot 
be overly stressed, however, that sight-reading entails 
more than a mere reading of the notes. To say the least, 
adequate technique, feeling, rhythm, etc. are presup- 
posed. 

Feats of Memory 

Memorizing—the ability to perform a given number 
without the notes, after having studied the music. This 
factor is entirely variable, for, as is true of so many 
human endeavors, the theory of individual differences 
becomes a realitv. There are pianists who look at a 
sheet of music and then play it perfectly without fur- 
ther reference to written or printed notes. Such a per 
son is an extremely gifted memorizer. There are others 
who play the music over once, or a few times at most, 
and then continue without reference to the music 
Then, of course, we are acquainted with the pianist 
who memorizes with the greatest difficultv—if at all 
Memory work for the piano is practically an insur 
mountable task for some people They seem to in- 
itiate a Federal case when undertaking “the impos 
sible.”” Upon successfully memorizing the number, how 
ever, they may perhaps retain it for an unusually long 
period of time. Psychologically there is some correla 
tion between the amount of time required to master 
a task and the retention of it. Pedagogically we must 
differentiate lesson-learning from mastery. It must be 
stated that the individual differences are entirely too 


(Continued on page 124 
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MUSIC AT TWILIGHT 


Couched at my ease, and hearing through the room 
Mozart's bright wizardries of haunted sound, 
While staring out into the western gloom 

At peaks that veils of roseate gauze surround, 

I feel as one whom flesh has never bound 


Held in a trance of harmony and dream, 
Where time is but pulsations of a song, 

I rise upon the glad, triumphant stream 

To kindled summit-lands above the throng, 
And mount all spires for which the ages long, 


So it may be when death and life are one, 

Loosed from the body, radiantly aware 

Of music throbbing, and the setting sun 

Lift*»= cloud-lanterns in the luminous air, 

Like gleams from some melodious Otherwhere 
—Stanton A. Coblentz 


MARCH, 1958 








EASTMAN | 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of i 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of Summer Session 





SUMMER SESSION 1958 
JUNE 23—AUGUST 1 


INSTITUTES (three week courses) 


BAND (2 hours credit June 23—July 11 
Dr. Frederick Fennell 


STRING (2 hours credit June 23--July 11 
Mr. Karl Van Hoesen 


ORCHESTRA (2 hours credit) July 14—August 1 
Dr Frederick Fennell 


CHORAL (2 hours credit July 14—August 1 
Mr. Marlowe Smith 


WORKSHOPS (one week courses) 


(one hour credit) 


Vocal Training | 


July 7-11 
String Ensemble | es | 
Wind Ensemble 
Church Organists july 14-18 
and \ : 
Choir Directors 
Piano Teachers { July 21-25 


Music Library ' 


Special Workshop in Trombone (one day) 
under Mr. Emory Remington — July 19 


Residence Halls for men and women 





For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
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PUBLICATIONS 
OF UNIVERSAL APPEAL 






BAND 
THE DEBUT SERIES for Young Bands 







Stimulating classical and contemporary com- 
positions for the beginning Band. 





THE GEM CONCERT BAND SERIES 


Distingvished publicotions for the experi- 


enced Bond. 


ORCHESTRA 


THE ACHIEVEMENT SERIES 
for Young Orchestras 


Enchanting music copable of gracing ony 
beginning Orchestre progrom 


THE GEM CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
SERIES 


Sparkling contemporory works fo enhonce 
your Orchestra concerts 


PIANO 
THE MODERN 
KEYBOARD SERIES 
A group of contemporary piano composi- 
tions, embracing all grode ‘levels. Invaluable 
es recitol and teaching matericl. 


STRING 


THE SKIDMORE STRING 
SERIES 


unsurpassed beovty ged 
of vorying & 


Compositions of 
vitality For string groups 
strumeatation 
INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


@URE SKIDMORE SERIES for 
PWOODWIND, BRASS and PERCUSSION 


Brilliant works for olf types of ensembles. 
Superior music, ortistically conceived 


INSTRUMENTAL 


SOLO 
THE GEM SOLO SERIES 


A treasury of ovtstonding sole:. Challeng- 
ing performance pieces for oll instruments 
ond grade leve's. 


CHORAL 
THE GEM CHORAL EDITION 


Famous populor favorites arranged for var- 
iovs vocol ensembles 


THE SKIDMORE CHORAL LIBRARY 


Matchless Socred and ‘Secular settings in 
oli voice combinotions. 


Reference copies available 
upon request, Dept. P: 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN 


and Co. Inc 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, N.Y 








WHAT ABOUT GYPSY MUSIC? 





(Continued from page 80) 


The news about Bartok’s and 
Kodaly’s world-famous collection of 
the autochthonous music of the 
Hungarian peasant had a peculiar 
and rather confusing effect upon 
Western thought in the matter of 
Gypsy music. When Bartok’s first 
volume, The Hungarian Folk Song 
(1925), reached the libraries of the 
West, with hundreds of genuine 
peasant songs bearing the character- 
istic marks of an atavistic tendency 
for descending pentatonism in form- 
ing the melodic line, with frequent 
use of the old church modes and 
cadences, with phrases repeated on 
the subdominanr, and with  sub- 
stantially different musical patterns 
from those Liszt in his 
Rhapsodies, the uninformed West 
took these differences as evidence of 
the correctness of Liszt’s presumption 
that all the rest of Hungarian “na- 
was of Gypsy origin, as 


used by 


tional music”’ 
played by the so-called Gypsy bands. 


Liszt’s Errer 


The introduction to the English 
version of Liszt’s book, The Gypsy 


in Music (London, 1925), “simply 
marvels that any contrary view 
should be held at all.’ As late as 


1946, authoritative references to 
European literature still insisted 
that the tune material of the Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies by Liszt is not 
Hunganan but Gypsy. 

Despite the fact that Bartok’s com- 
petent statement positively contra- 
dicts all assertions based upon the 
presumption popularized by Liszt's 
book, there is at present, in the his- 
tory of music, a vacuum around the 
idea of Gypsy music. The encyclo- 
pedias of the last decade are either 
warming up some previously pub- 
lished old stuff or they simply drop 
the subject of Gypsy music alto- 
gether. Only one or two even refer 
to Bartok’s statement concerning the 
tunes of the Rhapsodies by Liszt at 
all. Meanwhile the Romany lan- 
guage is still the spoken idiom of 

| most nomad and half-settled Gypsies, 
who also sing among themselves in 
Romany. Recently, there was pub- 
lished a small volume of songs with 
| Romany texts, 99 Gypsy Folk Songs 
| by M. Paszti, songs which had been 






collected from among the non-mu- 
sician Gypsies of post-war Hungary. 
Certainly these show, on the whole, 
no similarity to the melodies used 
by Liszt in the Rhapsodies. They 
point rather to folk-songs of the en- 
vironment, with a few which have 
an undeterminable family tree as far 
as folk-music is concerned. Those 
with the undeterminable family tree 
may be of genuine Gypsy origin if, 
indeed, there exists such true Gypsy 
folk-music at all. 

Since the musical world has over- 
come, somewhat, the magic spell of 
the fascinating Lisztian myth about 
the Gypsy Parzifal-Siegfried hero and 
his creative work in music, the mys 
tery of Gypsy music has become an 
open field for the historians of mu 
above-mentioned volume 
a real contribution 


Sic. I he 
makes available 
toward the clarification of the mys 
tery of Gypsy music itself. It certain- 
ly should be followed by authorita 
tive publications of the tune material 
of the nomad, half-nomad and set- 
tled ethnic Gypsy tribes all over the 
world while they continue to follow 
their wanderings. Certainly a group 
of several million people offers no 
“negligible quantity” for scientific 
research. 

Considering the manifold and in 
tricate connections of the various 
musical system and cultures in all 
the areas of the Gypsy migrations 
and infiltration, thorough research 
work is long overdue in the almost 


unbroken soil of Gypsy folk-song. 


Such work promises to contribute 
the 


some interesting chapters to 


literature of music. >>> 
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* 
BIG ™) 
BAND BOOK 


Arranged by 


PHILIP J. LANG 





Containing: Tenderly, Sentimental Journey, 
Canadian Sunset, Sweetheart of Sigma 
Chi, Anniversary Waltz, After You've Gone 
Bugle Call Rag, Christopher Columbus, 
Dear Hearts And Gentle People, Enoy Your- 
self (it's Later Than You Think), I'll Walk 
Alone, Prisoner of Love, Riders In The 
Sky, San, Sioux City Sue. 


e EASY KEYS 

¢ COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION 
* REHEARSAL NUMBERS 

e BALANCED PROGRAM MATERIAL 


PARTS: Each:.. . 50¢ 
CONDUCTOR. . .$2.00 














CANADA 
EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
14 Birch Avenue, Toronto 7 
Ontario, Canada 
U.S.A 
MAYFAIR MUSIC CORP 
31 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N.Y 
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HOW IMPORTANT 
ARE ARRANGERS? 


(Continued from page 28 


help he received from Doctor Joseph 
Schillinger. The movie shows how 
Miller finally achieved this sound 
through new combinations in ar- 
rangement. The late Joseph Schillin- 
ger, author of a System of Musical 
Composition, was the teacher of 
many of Broadway's arrangers. It 
was not uncommon to find such 
Miller, 


Sharple s and 


Glenn George 
Winston 


Ted Roval waiting for lessons in his 


people as 
Gershwin, 


StucaIOS a tie sane ne 


Arranger-Conductors 


onductors like Morton 
J uth 


of the mai 
ich book nd 
l we do not 
How 
tance, that Bit 
e book arrange 


late Hai 


Wwol ot 
remembe1 
Lake? The 
hout the 


itry worship good arrangers, but 

w much do thev know about Paul 

naster of their “‘stock”’ 

How much does Fred 

og to the skill and art ol 

Rov Ringwald ar Harrv Simeone: 

What has Lawrence Welk done to 

give prope redit to his arrangers? 

Yes, included in the cost of every 

modern mi al in night 

clubs or radio and television is 
the price of arrangements 

[he music educator pays this price 

when he buvs his music. To give the 

arranger credit on our programs will 

not increase his importance or his 

income, but it will give him the 


public recognition which is his due. 


nae 











MENC, Los Angeles, 19 


The OxForD Piano Course 
The OxForD Book 
of Carols 
The OxFORD 
Easy Anthem Book 
The OxForD Choral Songs 
for all voices 
The OxFORD 
Two-Piano Series 
The OxFORD 
Orchestral Series 


Books on Music 


MARSHALL STEARNS: 
The Story of Jazz 
The OxFORD 
Companion to Music 
The NEw OxForpD 
History of Music 


The OxForD Harmony 


Three Outstanding 
Ovford Tutous 


EVELYN ROTHWELL: 
Oboe Technique 
FREDERICK THURSTON: 
Clarinet Technique 
F. B. CHAPMAN: 
Flute Technique 


SEE these and many other 
publications on display at 
tables 80, 81 (North Galeria). 
Or, write for catalogues 


Oxford University Preu, Ine 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Professionals 
the world over 


RICO PRODUCTS 


155 N. LA BREA 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 





MUSIC IN A TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 72) 


somewhat mobile membership, de- 
pending on faculty loads at various 
times of the year, but with a hard 
core of 10 or 12 faculty members and 
wives. The music sung is the best 
16th and 17th century polyphonic 
material, performed mainly for the 
pleasure of the group itself, but also 
for various faculty occasions. Actual- 
ly, the faculty is represented through- 
out the music organizations in the 
community such as the Symphony 
Chorus, several chamber music 
groups and innumerable church 
choirs and singing societies. 


Appreciation Courses 


The interest in music evidenced 
by the faculty spreads throughout 
the student body. Attendance in 
senior elective courses is limited by 
college regulation, yet the music ap- 
preciation course is always filled to 
the limit. The course tries to combat 
the two extremes often represented 
by engineering students interested in 
music—either a willingness to let 
music seep into consciousness like 
some kind of atmospheric fog—a re- 
lease of tension from scientific analy- 
sis perhaps,—or a fanatical desire to 
approach music through high fidelity 
characteristics. The course tries to 
get the students to appreciate the 
formal aspects of music while at the 
same time learning to verbalize their 
emotional and aesthetic responses to 
the music. 

Perhaps the most tangible evidence 
of the interest in music on campus 
is the withdrawal list of long-playing 
records from the library. Up until 
last vear, a rental fee of 10 cents a 
record was charged for each with- 
drawal. Under this system between 
four and five hundred records were 
withdrawn each month. With the 
institution of a real music program, 
however, it was decided that the 
college should finance the collection 
and that record withdrawals should 
be free to the students. The result is 
that, at the present time, over 1200 
records a month make their way into 
dormitory and fraternity rooms. It 
should be pointed out that the stu- 
dent enrollment at Case is only 1500. 
The maximum number of records 
for any one student is limited to 


three a week. All of the records are 
of serious music except for a few of 
the leading musical comedies. There 
are no jazz records (other than the 
Folkways “mood music” 
records, so that these figures repre- 
sent the;amount of really good music 
being heard on campus. 

For those who have no 
players in their rooms, a set of turn- 
tables and earphones is located in 
one of the librarv reading-rooms for 
general use. 

Besides this 
there are two 
noon 
Institute’s main high fidelity system. 
Attendance varies with the program, 
but it averages from 30 to 40 each 
day. In these concerts, a balance is 
kept between the more popular Ro- 
mantic composers and the pre-Haydn 


series) or 


record- 


“informal” listening, 
regularly scheduled 
week over the 


concerts each 


or post-impressionists 

The newest musical group on cam 
pus is the Symphony Forum, found- 
ed in the fall of 1956. The purpose 
of the group is to provide low-cost 
tickets to regular 
concert series of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The response from 
the students was immediate, and 
membership in the group is just 
under 100. As manv as 30 students 
have attended a single performance 
under the Forum's auspices. But 
the activities more than 
this. Members admitted 
to the daily symphony 
and have met with 
bers of the orchestra in 
afternoon gatherings. The Forum is 
also a clearing-house for low-priced 
tickets to other musical 
the area. One vearly ac- 
“supers” 


students for the 


include 
have been 
rehearsals 
various mem 


informal 


and free 
events in 
tivity is the providing of 
for the Metropolitan Opera perform 
ances in Cleveland. 
Part of the musical 
Case is undoubtedly the result of the 
Institute’s position in a cultural cen- 
ter such as Cleveland and its close- 
ness to Severance Hall, the home of 
the Cleveland Symphony. More is 
due to the continuing interest of 
outside generosity and of inside ini- 
tiative by faculty members. But all 
of this interest would have produced 
little effect if it were not for the 
genuine interest in music shown by 
the students. How much of this is 


activity at 
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true of any technical school] and how 
much is something special about the 
situation at Case would be difficult 
to sav. Certainly it is true that the 
experience has been widespread that 
science and engineering students are 
genuinely interested in music. A 
glance at the catalogues of M.I.T., 
Carnegie Tech and R.P.I. will prove 
that point. Much of this interest is 
obviously a search for release from 
the exactness of 
But more, in my estimation, is the 
result of the intimate connection be- 
tween the sciences of mathematics 
and physics and the laws of music. 

What Case has done is to take an 
interest that is already present in the 
students and faculty and build on 
that interest and increase it by both 
curricular and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. The engineering curricula 
make too great a curricular expan- 
sion of the music program an im- 
possibility. The students simply do 
not have the free time necessary for 
further work. Much can still 
done to make an already full 
extra-curricular music program even 
fuller, so as to allow participation 
by 


research methods. 


class 


be 


a greater percentage of the stu- 
dents 

The moral of this story 
longer can the liberal 
claim to be the last and only fortress 
of the fine arts in a growing techno- 


is that no 


arts school 


logical society, nor need the technical 
school blush at lack of 
culture. A good foundation in the 
liberal arts can be gained at a tech- 
nical school, and the foundation in 
music is already there. >>> 


its boorish 


Melvin Balliett has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Theo- 
dore Presser Company, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, as announced by 
Arthur A. Hauser, President. Mr. 
Balliett was general manager of the 
Presser retail store at 1712 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, since Septem- 
ber of last year. Before joining Pres- 
ser, he was branch store manager for 
a Texas music company and had 
previously served as sales and edu- 
cational representative with two 
other nationally-known music pub- 
lishers. He was chief librarian at the 
National Music Camp at _Inter- 
lochen, Michigan and for ten vears 
band and orchestra director at a 
Cleveland, Ohio high school. 


MARCH, 1958 








THE THOMPSON HARP 


A harp of classic beauty and grace—its tonal 


qualities and volume potential are a revelation. 


Ideal for school, studio or horne 


inspiring for solo performance. 
for 


orchestras 


Especially suitable grade and 
high schoo 
A wonderful instrument for young- 
alike. Made in 


with the following 


sters Or grownups 
he U. S. A 


cifications 


The Thompson harp is popularly priced and comes complete with cover, 


detachable 18 inch legs and tuning hammer. Weight 15 lbs. 
VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE MENC CONVENTION > 


see your favorite music store, or 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


write to DAVID WEXLER & CO., 823 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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WORKSHOPS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


for music teachers and supervisors, 


SUMMER 1958 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY — June 23-July 3 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Coordinator: Ora May Welch 
Credit: 2 semester hours 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER — July 7-18 
Denver, Colorado 

Coordinator: Roger Dexter Fee 

Credit: 3 quarter (2 semester) 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE — July 28-August 15 
Orono, Maine 
Coordinator: Lewis H. Niven 


Credit: 3 semester hours 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE — August 4-15 
Boone, North Carolina 
Coordinator: Gordon A. Nash 


Credit: 3 quarter (2 semester) 


hours 


hours 


These workshops are conducted in cooperation with the 
Institute of Music Education 
Silver Burdett Company. 


classroom teachers and school administrators 


American 


since 1885 a professional service of 


For full information, write to the respective workshop coordinators or 


Francis S. Fox, Director 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
Silver Burdett Company, Morristown, New Jersey 
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NORREN Sfee/ 


MUSIC FILES 


See Them 
at the 


M.E.N.C. 


Biennial Convention 
Los Angeles 
California 














NORREN 


FOR MUSIC FILING! 


AND HERE'S WHY! With sturdy steel NORREN 
FILES you'll realize tremendous savings in fil- 
ing space (up to 200% for quick step band 
music). And you'll save money, too. fewer 
cabinets do the job! Enjoy al! these NORREN 
filing features! Music lies flot with corners pro- 
tected. Trays slide easily. Identification holders 
on each troy insure ease of cataloging, quick 
identification. NORREN files come in grey, 
green, brown. Write for a FREE catalog today! 


SEND YOUR NEW CATALOG OF 
NORREN FILES TO: 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


NORREN MFG. COMPANY 
P.O. Box 5086 1-7 
PASADENA CALIFORNIA 



































ES APPRECIATION IS THE COAL 


(Continued from page 68) 


to participate actively in adult life. 
This empkasis simply fails to take 
into account the facts of real life 
in the United States, where our par- 
ticular type of adult society is be- 
coming less and less group-centered 
and more and more individually- 
centered, in spite of education’s at- 
tempts to the contrary. Only a very, 
very small percentage of our stu- 
dents will ever have an opportunity 
for adult group musical performance 
in this countrv, and most of those 
who do will be the ones who have 
gone on to specialize in music at the 
college level. Teachers of music who 
believe in the principle of relating 
education to real life would do well 
to consider what kind of musical 
contact their students will actually 
be able to find in adulthood. It ap- 
pears that we would be hard pressed 
to justify the school music program 
on the grounds that it would pre- 
pare the students for adult participa- 
tion in music. We must find other 
justification to square with the facts 
of our society. 


The Joy of Listening 


The discovery of this justification 
and of the real goal of our school 
musical program has come from con- 
versations with college students. I 
have found that at least 85% of 
those who had given up participa- 
tion in music after having played or 
sung in high school groups were 
still curious and desirous of finding 
the means by which they could en- 
joy listening to music. Many of them 
have become hi-fi fans and are seek- 
ing appreciation of the music that 
is available to them on records. An 
appalling number of them expressed 
a sense of “lostness” in trying to 
discover an appreciation for music. 
Most of them, though they had 
played and sung their way through 
the lower levels of school, had never 
heard of the important stylistic as- 
pects of music of various periods or 
of the exciting forms into which mu- 
sic has been organized. These stu- 
dents had simply never been intro- 
duced to the fundamentals of mu- 
sic appreciation. They had been 
cheated out of the tools by which 
music listening can be made enjoy- 


able, regardless of talent. 

This dilemma points up another 
real life fact of our society. It is 
that, while participation in musical 
performance is not a common, every- 
day experience in our adult society, 
the possession of record-players and 
radios is common, and it is becom- 
ing an accepted social norm to listen 
to music, at least some of which is 
serious. This means that it is be- 
coming more socially desirable to 
understand and to appreciate mu- 
sic as a listener and to be able to 
discuss music somewhat intelligently 
This has been frequently mentioned 
by my students who desire to de- 
velop such a “social grace.” It fol- 
lows, then, that the stronger goal 
for our school music programs 
should be the development of ap- 
preciation, since this comes closer 
to the real life experiences of Amer- 
ican adults. 

It seems to me that the apparent 
failure of recent school music pro- 
grams to emphasize the appreciative 
aspects is due partly to public pres- 
sure for performing groups and also 
partly to the unimaginative teach- 
ing of music appreciation that was 
found in our schools a generation 
ago. The older method, which used 
music merely as illustrative material 
to literary or extra-musical experi- 
ences, and which placed music al- 
ways in the position of imitator of 
real life, has been so thoroughly 
discredited that many music teachers 
have apparently thought that music 
appreciation itself was a thing of the 
past! Not so! Only the method of 
teaching it has changed, while the 
substance remains as important as 
ever. There is nearly unanimous 
agreement among college teachers of 
introductory music courses today 
that the most valid approach to ap 
preciation is through an examina- 
tion of the elements of music in 
terms of music rather than in terms 
of some external associations. Several 
textbooks have recently been pub- 
lished which espouse this new meth- 
od of teaching appreciation. 

It is not surprising that students 
who were taught to think of music 
as an illustration of some literary or 
emotional content, some story or 
mood outside of the musical mean- 
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ings themselves, would ultimately 
reject music as unimportant. If it 
is a mere imitator, why not reject 
the imitation and cling only to the 
real thing that is being imitated? 
If the school music programs are 
going to satisfy this goal as an im- 
portant part of their endeavor, many 
teachers are going to need to revital- 
ize their own music appreciation by 
reading some of the newer books on 
the subject and beginning to listen 
to the great, serious works with 
keener observation, considering the 
graphic beauties of music in their 
own terms, Then, these teachers wil] 
be able to rebuild the nearly lost 
appreciation of music as part of the 
public school program. In this effort 
teachers in the schools and in the 
colleges ought to confer sympathet 
ically with one another for the en- 
richment and knowledge of all con- 
cerned. For, after all, there is no 
value in the college teacher's sitting 
alone in_ his condemning 
those at other levels and offering no 
help or consultation. B 


tower, 


sy the same 
token, it is senseless for the public 
school music teacher to accuse the 
college teacher of being out of con 
tact with the public and its prob- 
lems without making an effort to 
catch up with the new techniques 
and knowledge which the colleges 
have been developing >>> 


The Department of Music and the 
Theatre Associates of Columbia Uni- 
versity will 
act American operas March 19, 20, 
21, and 22 in Brander Matthews 
Hall. Thev will be under the mu- 
sical direction of Emerson Bucklev. 
The first, The Boor, by Dominick 
Argento and John Oren Scrymgeour 
after the Chekov play, will receive 
its first New York hearing. The sec- 
ond will be the world premiere of 
Gallantry: A Soap Opera, by Doug- 
las Moore and Arnold Sundgaard, 
whose opera Giants in the Earth, 
also presented at Brander Matthews 
Theatre, received the Pulitzer Prize 
in music for 1951. 

Admission will be free to the pub- 
lic and reserved seats may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Music at Columbia, en- 
closing a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope and indicating dates in the 
order of preference. 
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full orchestra » 
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SAMUEL PEPYS, Cariose 


By DAVID G. WEISS 


ration England was rich in varieties of music. Pepys 
and responded to the multitudinous sounds abou 
. (2, July } L, 4 A Asst to. ah, 
: sated ie te ills 
n his Diary (30 July 1666) he wrote: Music is 
of the world that | love most.'' Samuel Pepys, 
Curioso contains important intormation about the mu: 
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ROVIDING effective, worthwhile 
gomtons and experiences in mu- 
sic for prospective classroom teachers 
presents any institution with an im- 
posing task. At the State University 
Teachers College at Cortland we 
have now extended the formal mu- 
sic training of all elementary edu- 
cation majors by including music 
teaching activities during the stu- 
dent teaching semester. Of course, 
our students had always been urged 
by the college to include music in 
their daily student teaching practice. 
However, we found that generally 
students took advantage of these op- 
portunities only if the classroom 
sponsor teachers were active in mu- 
sic or if the cadets possessed an un- 
usually strong musical background. 

We believe that each one of our 
graduates in the field of elementary 
education can (and should) plan 
activities in the classroom to help 
children grow musically. These peo- 
ple should use music as effectively 
as they are able in the daily school 
program to aid children in ex- 
pressing themselves through the 
medium of music. (In this capacity, 
the classroom teacher needs the skill 
of the music specialist to direct the 
over-all music program. Further, the 
music specialist provides the guid- 
ance needed in developing the chil- 





Carl B. Nelson is Associate Professor of 
Music at the State Teachers College of the 
State University of New York in Cortland, 
N. Y. He has been conducting an experi- 
ment in the preparation of classroom teach- 
ers and music specialists in the elementary 
schools which has proved so successful that 
it is now a permanent fixture of the Col- 
lege schedule. This should make Mr. Nel- 
son’s report of great interest to similar 


educational institutions. 
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Classroom Teachers 


and Music Specialists 


CARL B. NELSON 


dren’s capabilities in the disciplines 
basic to musical growth.) 

Each student who becomes a can- 
didate for elementary classroom 
teaching at Cortland is required to 
register for a year of basic music 
theory and a semester's study of mu- 
sic literature. The only time devoted 
to methods of teaching music in the 
classroom is a four-week unit in a 
course within the professional se- 
quence for juniors prior to student 
teaching. 

The music and education depart- 
ments at our college decided our stu- 
dents needed more opportunities to 
develop skills and attitudes neces- 





—Courte sy, Betty Sonier 










helping children gain a 
greater familiarity with music. It 
was agreed that an attempt should 
be made by the music department 


sarv in 


to develop ways and means within 
the co-operating schools whereby all 
our students might share in music 
teaching during the 
practice teaching semester. Accord- 


experiences 


ingly the writer, in the role of co- 
ordinator, made several visits to each 
of the co-operating public schools 
where our students teaching. 
This was done with a view toward 
orienting the administrators, 
cialists and classroom teachers to the 
situation and requesting their aid 
in placing this phase of the student 
teaching experience On a more Trig- 
orous basis. As the program evolved 
it became increasingly clear that 
some individual in the co-operating 
school would have to assume the re- 
sponsibility for acting as a resource 
person in guiding our students in 
their planning and subsequent per- 
formance. 

Even though many of the sponsor- 
ing classroom teachers were skillful 
in the daily use of music in their 
classrooms, the majority seemed to 
take only a marginal interest. For 
this reason and because of the mu- 
sic teachers’ much more thorough 
preparation in music, it seemed best 
to seek the help of these specialists 
in each school. The appeal made 
to the music teachers was to ask if 
they would act as consultants or ad- 
visers to the students throughout the 
quarter at their schools. In this way, 
the student teachers might always 
have professional advice and guid- 
ance during this critical learning 

(Continued on page 128) 
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goin APS one of the most vital 

areas in high school today is the 
Activity Program. In this area, more 
than any other, the student is seen 
as he really is. Whether making a 
lamp in Shop Club, developing a 
roll of film in Photography Club, or 
singing the latest arrangement from 
a current Broadway show in Chorus, 
he has picked the activity which will 
offer an outlet for the things he likes 
to do. wants to do, or can do. 

Naturally, the size of the Activity 
Program differs from school to 
school, depending upon the length 
of the school day, size of the school 
and interest of the students. How- 
ever, the school _ offers 
Chorus, Shop, Photography, Science, 
Marksmanship, Dramatics, Language, 
Journalism and Art Clubs. 

If you do not consider the athletic 
program a part of the actual Activity 
Program, the two most popular of- 
ferings are Chorus and Dramatics. 
These two are the most interrelated 
of anv offered. At the same time 
they offer a more all around creative 
opportunity to the members as a 
means of expressing not only a skill 
and a useful hobby but also an art 
form. 

Yet, from my own experiences as 
a drama director, and from the re- 
sults of a private survey I conducted 
last year, I was amazed to find that 
the two areas are furthest apart from 
the standpoint of co-operation with 


average 


Lee Benjamin has taught dramatics and 
speech at the Horace Greeley School, Chap- 
and elsewhere. With his part- 
record- 


paqua, N. } 


ner, James Leyden, a well known 
ing musician, he 


H 
school 


has created several light 
operas for performance, including 
“All in Favor” and “Yankee Doodle Rain- 
been successfully pro- 


bow”. which have 


duced. 
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Co-operation in 
Stage Productions 


LEE BENJAMIN 


I have taught in four 
either as a part or 


each other. 
different systems, 
full-time teacher in the past eight 
vears. In but one of the four schools 
did a genuine co-operation exist be- 
tween my department and the music 
department. In the one school I men- 
tion, many fine music-drama produc- 
tions resulted, 
there were productions which were 
acceptable and entertaining, but 
they lacked the polish and _profes- 
sional touch that only be ac- 
complished by the combining of in- 
terests and talents—not onlv from 
the heads of departments, but from 
the students themselves, 


In the other schools 


can 


Answers to Sur ey 


Likewise, in a survey, where I con- 
tacted schools from every state, the 
same four-to-one ratio obtained. Un- 
der reasons given me for this lack of 
combining talents, the outstanding 
answers were: 1) lack of know-how 
on the part of the drama director 
in the area of music, 2) lack of know- 
how on the part of the music direc- 
tor in the area of dramatics, 3) lack 
of faith in the abilities of the stu- 
dent to take on such a major chal- 
lenge, 4) lack of time on the part of 
the directors, 5) too many activities 
in each department to warrant tak- 
ing on anything further, 6) petty 
jealousy between the department 
heads and a refusal to share the 
spotlight with each other. 


Naturally, some of these condi- 
tions exist in every high school in 
the country. Yet, in a final question 
in the survey, I asked concerning 
the chances of achieving any co-oper- 
ation in the future. Encouragingly 
enough, the majority were willing 









to be shown how this could be done, 
and desired such co-operation—but 
doubted if it were possible. 


What better answer can be given 
than my own actual experiences in 
My three 
teacher were spent in a very good 

busv—Westchester County 
school The 


had many duties other than produc- 


this area? last vears as a 


and very 
system. music teacher 
ing choral assemblies or concerts or 
giving voice training. He, therefore, 
could not give actively of his own 
time. My own capacity included 
teacher of speech, drama director, ac 
tivities director, publicity and public 
relations chairman, foreign-exchange 
student chairman and director of as- 
semblies. Outside of school I direc 
ted communitv theatre, taught even 
communities, 
my 


ing school in two 
taught Sunday 
church, and ran theatre workshop 
groups in both the Catholic Church 
and the local Synagogue—and still 
found time to be a selling lvricist, 
TV script writer and lecturer and to 
raise three children. This is all be- 
ing stated merely to show how much 
free time I actually had. 

The drama department was re- 
sponsible for two major productions 
a vear. My first vear saw the addition 
of a third. This department was also 
responsible for producing an assem- 
blv a week. True, many of these as- 
semblies traditional routine 
ceremonies, and others were put on 
by outside performers; but the ma- 
jority were produced and staged by 


School in own 


were 


the drama department. 

In my first year at this school, I 
was approached by some members 
of the senior class concerning the 
possibility of a book musical. The 
music teacher agreed to help, but 
could not spend time himself on the 
project, so he introduced me to a 
professional writer and arranger in 
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the community, who had already 
shown a great interest in doing 
things for students in his spare time. 
Before we knew what had happened, 
we not only had another production, 
but ended up writing a show to fit 
the talents and tastes of the stt 
themselves (Music Journal — 
August, 1956). This started a tradi- 
annual 


ts 


tion of an senior class mu 


sical. 


Here we found an ideal « 


use the talents of energetic students 
in a positive way. We were give full 
co-operation by the Musi Dey 
ment: —even though the director 
could not spend time at rehearsals 
he staved after school many afte 
noons working with individuals on 
execution and delivery of certain 
numbers Anvthing else that he 


: ] 1} " j } 
could possibly do, he did. Our id 
. anhonred 


was further deve loped and en 
by securing the co-operation of many 


The Hoi 


sewe d costumes 


other activit' roups. 
Economics students 
back-drop scent 
the Shop Club worked on sceni 
the Art Club made 


and painted scenerv, the 


and canvas fo1 
construction, 
posters 
Journalism Club 


nguage Club a 


ave us puUDIICIL\ 


ssisted 


coverage, the La 


on word lative 


pronunciation and 


customs—the locale of the produc 


tion was France and Spain:—the 


Social Studies Department did som 
valuable historical research, and the 


Club 
finally, the Com- 


Photography handled picture 


publicity; and 


mercial Department gave us a hand 
in the typing and mimeographing 


ol scripts 


True, no one of these departments 


I 
gave us one hundred per cent co 
operation. It helped that members 
also members of 
No} did 
we get any of this help without a 


h to ease 


of the cast were 


these activities mentioned 
struggle. But we got enoug 
the 
departments, and it was a step in the 
The 


viously good when the 


load from the music and drama 


right direction. results were ob 
final produc 
tion was seen. 
I have mentioned this instance be 
this ranks with 
An 


cent of eac 


cause school the 
the country. 


ninety 


busiest im average 


ot over per ‘ 
seniol class go on to college; hence 
homework, scholastic standards and 
curricula are most important and 
time-consuming. This in itself limits 
rehearsal time to two nights a week 
plus a couple of hours on Saturdays 
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Because of a busy calendar of events, 
it is impossible to spend more than 
two months on this kind of a pro- 
into re- 


and, translated 


hearsals, this means sixteen or seven- 
you are lucky. 


in conflict with 


duction; 


teen rehearsals—ii 


Even then, vou are 


sports, banquets, dates, concerts, 
part-time jobs and many other things 
nat are no I O oO Dus com 
junit’ 
aried Training 
rf »miich } 
Ir ) ) complished 
T ss i SI ne Ss 
' ’ + Ol i 
] + 
part o S i¢ § to 
I 
( o \i ining in 
mus I Ss mult 
My ! | I I 
, 
Sal ) raining ara 
la s. We ) ( WEVE!I have 
1 strone : card for 
i ) a ( ( S1I » ex 
ss s { T tery is 
- soul I | s does 
vy rt s 7 ‘ pil< 
SINCE ) 5S ¢€ 5 ver tl 
] Te ] , 
Di l s | s ws lt Cal 
} 
e do \ I to dado 
wh \ ) sucn i 
nove ( CO ng the 
, } 
s at as ea evel as high school 
Ot cours 1S SK O -Operation 
can be fostered in I vays, chief- 
\ \ ndivid aepartment 
} ! i ea ue ee 
eads pting to ee a Detter un- 


the timing involved, the techniques 
required in vaining the dramatic 
effect of the voice on a certain num- 
ber? Or do they appre late time 
spent in memorizing scores, learning 
to sing 
or acting while singing? Naturally, 
the 


with an orchestra, gesturing 


: : 
a drama person would realize 


. 
eed for these details, bu ould he 
1 j *1 
ring m out aS QUICKIV and easly 
$a ident of music? J nswel 
§ quite empnatit y No 
Nel ( §S a musk eX: 
Oo De o understal i 
Kings i a Stage I iC o9 and 
signing scenery and COS 1e€s 
K Ip enting or genel emects 
H Knows ere 1S I ( r pro- 
‘ . all ‘ Pp 
ection, sture and characterization, 


would not know the 


t dr! ving hese qu s rom a 
St when you bring these two 
sters of their respective irts to- 
gether in real co-operation, the result 
can only be positive. Choric perform- 
inces and band concerts are tradi 
yal, popular, and still draw thou- 
i 
] 1 ¢ , } ) > 
sands and thousands ea¢ ir. One 
Mavs nd major di ! duc 
ee 1: eh a ; : 
ms reaize the Same »p rity 
it there should be at least one time 
ich year when these two ereat arts 
: 
re yrouen together 
The union of which I speak does 


not necessarily have to come in a 
i neth productio it on On 
CO \ empts sho ld be 

de on a sn ill scale ) i Start. 
[There are manv choral arrange 
ments which lean to the use of nar 
rators ing actors; one-act musical 
scenes are plentiful in the play 
catalogs all over the country. Talent 
shows can be more than the old 


amateur type. Production numbers 


enough, with a 


Addin } 


can be staged easily 


minimum of effort musical 


: 
interludes or choric melodies to ma- 
jor plays has been done with great 
results 


Thornton Wil- 


two Veé 


In a production of 
de1 s Ou ix wr 
took the Stage 


speeches and added a Greek Chorus 


ars ago, we 


some of Manager's 
to sing them. Certainly the fact that 
best musicals of Broadway have 
from straight dramas 
we this:—Lilto? Carou- 

Grou the Lila F Okla] 7 
ma), Pygmalion (My Fair Lady). We 
have also staged assemblies wherein 
Rodgers 
13] 


bee n adapte d 


should pre 


from and 


nued on 


used scenes 
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fund 
raisin 
that’s 
fun! 






Your band, orchestra or 
choir can raise $300 to 
$2,500 selling famous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


















Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (6625 profit 
on cost). There’s ————— 

no risk. You can’t y 
lose. Mail in cou- 
pon today for in- 
formation about 
MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 










































Mr. EDWARD STOYE 
Fund Raising Dept. 


(Dept. MJ-3) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 

NAME 
GROUP NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


MASON CANDIES, INC., Mineola, L. I., N. 
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THOUGHTS ON STRING TEACHING 


(Continued from page 43) 


should have a chance to study, even 
those who obviously will not be 
able to far. Most of the 
trouble comes from the wrong goals 
aimed at by the student, the teacher, 
or both. Lack of integrity and re- 
fusal to face facts also account for 
their share of frustrations. 

Ability and desire do not always 
go hand in hand, but a few simple 
tests may aid in selecting youngsters 
who may make reasonable progress 
on their instruments. Formal tests 
such as the Seashore and Kwalwasser- 
Dvkema batteries are not necessary; 
if these tests are given to all chil- 
dren, the results may be consulted, 
but informal, individual _ tests 
should also be given, preferably not 
later than the beginning of the 
fourth grade. 

The strings are almost the only 
instruments that come in sizes to fit 
all, from small children to adults. 
Getting the right size instrument 
for a child is important. 


go very 


Check Instruments 


The simplest way of checking for 
right size is to use the instruments 
themselves. For example, let us sup- 
pose we are trying a three-quarter 
size violin held in playing position. 
Can the child reach his left hand 
around the scroll? With his hand 
in first position, does the left arm 
make approximately a right angle? 
Check fingers in playing position 
for length and span. Have the child 
hold the bow and place its tip on 
ithe G string, keeping a right angle 
between bow and string. Can he do 
this comfortably? Such practical tests 
can be completed quickly and are 
more efficient than the measurement 
variety. 

Check hands and arms. Are fingers 
deuble-jointed? Tightly webbed to- 
gether? Thumb or little finger very 
short? Short, stubby, weak, long, 
tapering fingers? Tap table or piano 
lid to test strength and indepen- 


dence of fingers. Is student left- 


handed? Try making bow motions 
with pencil. Play a short folk song 
for the class; then have individual 
children try drawing the bow over 
the strings. 

Check co-ordination: left 


hand 


pats head, right hand rubs stomach. 
Reverse. “Place up of right thumb 
on tips of two middle fingers of right 
hand.” 

Test the ear: child sings back a 
tone teacher plays on the violin, on 
the piano. Child slides finger on A 
string, while teacher bows, to match 
pitch played on piano. Play several 


short figures on violin—child sings 
them back. Play several familiar 
tunes; ask what they are. Ask the 


child to sing or hum any tune he 
knows, without accompaniment. Give 
standard pitch on violin; then play 
another one. Is it higher or lower 
than first? (Start wide, come down 
to small intervals. 


Has the child had any piano 
studv? Study on another instru- 
ment? Can he read notes at the 


piano from treble or bass staff? Will 
he have to be taught everything 
about reading music as well as play- 
ing the new instrument? Informa- 
tion from the Room Teacher or 
Principal about the child’s [.Q., 
home background, work habits and 
school record may be noted on the 
testing-card. 

A test such as this will be of value 
when there are more applicants than 
instruments available in a _ school 
class, or when a parent wishes some 
assurance that his child has pros- 
pects for reasonable 
string instrument. >>> 


success On a 


Musicians, artists, dancers and ac- 
tresses can find innumerable summer 
jobs as program consultants in camps 
operated by 650 Girl Scout Counc ils 
throughout the country. In order to 
spend an expense-free summer in the 
informal atmosphere of a camp set- 
ing, a counselor must be 21 or over, 
must enjoy working with girls 7 
through 17 years of age, and must 
have a knowledge of the philosophy 
of Girl Scouting. For information 
about camp jobs within their lo- 
cality, qualified women are urged to 
call their nearest Girl Scout Coun- 
cil, listed under “G” in the telephone 
book, or to write Miss Fanchon 
Hamilton, Recruitment and Referral 
Advisor, Girl Scouts of the U.S., 
830 Third Avenue, New York City. 
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THE ACCORDION 
IN TELEVISION 


(Continued from page 14) 


MUSIC DIRECTORS — 


WATCH 
THIS 


ber has to make a speech, and these 
efforts are then criticized and ana- 
lyzed by his fellow members. It is a 
wonderful training for platform con- 
versation and gradually removes all 
the self-consciousness and_ possible 
nervousness usually associated with 
amateur oratory. My model for such 
informal comments is still the great 
Maurice Chevalier, who has always 


impressed me with his witty and 


SPACE! 


—- 


operettas. With 
en. a 

available around 
urbane introductions to songs which 


thus became completely intelligible 
even when sung in French 


| 5 
aone early: 


CATALOG 


Accordion Assets 


PISIS ISIS 


We hear much about the accor 
dion nowadays as a virtuoso instru ; 
sCcnoo! operettas 


s always, "QUICKER SERVICE THAN YOU EXPECT"! 


ment, as a possible soloist with sym 
phony orchestras, with concertos spe- 
cially written for it, and as a practic al 


substitute for almost anv combina- 








ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. M 
Franklin, Ohio & Denver, Colorado 


tion of woodwinds in the average 


amateur instrumental group. While 


i 


wi 
a 
: 


t 
tO 


I recognize all these assets, I like 


emphasize also the obvious value SS ~ 


A 
~t 








of the accordion as a source of en 
tertainment for everyday people and 

a musical “self-starter” even fo 

those without particular talent or in a 

dustrv. Almost anvone can learn to M U S | C FOR LIVING 
play at least the beginner's 12-bass I l 
instrument, and a surprising num 


of pupils advance rapidly to th MURSELL - TIPTON - LANDECK 
more elaborate models. . 
NORDHOLM - FREEBURG - WATSON 


As a self-contained instrument, the 


TT 


; 


accordion is ideal for parties and 
picnics, easy to carry and equally GRADES 1 THROUGH 6 


helpful in solos or accompaniments en ae x al ‘ 
: : my h program of lasting growth. significant learning. and 

Much of the entertaining of our ' 

troops in World War II was done by 

the accordion, since pianos were se] 


njoyment for every child. 


: ‘ Musi if ivers } 
dom available. It was distinctly lusic with universal child appeal 


gratilying, after being unfortunately Specific help and guidance for presenting a classroom 
“ected for the Armed For to | ; ei 
rejecte for the A me 1 Fe aren @ program adaptable to the needs and abilities of all 
permitted to contribute a little to ‘ 

pupils. 
the war effort as an _ entertaine pul 


abroad 
pi : TEACHER'S BOOK AND TEN RECORDS FOR 
Television is now bringing the 
EACH GRADE 


accordion into its own, with the 


ideal combination of the visual and 


the audible. Concert audiences are 


ere ee si, | Silver Burdett Company 


deserves, while novices are still fas 
i i > I i Ss ssil iliti s oO seli 

pe sect Vy its po mnlite: for sel MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
expression. I shall never lose my 
enthusiasm for the practical, popu CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS ATLANTA 


lar, infinitely versatile accordion. 
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WwW? not make your own per- 
' sonal musical calendar? It’s a 
good project for a rainy Saturday 
afternoon or any other spare time. 
You can do it by yourself, or get a 
bunch of your musical pals together 
and project your calendars en masse. 

You will need seven sheets of con- 
struction paper, or paper of similar 
ht. Six white; 
cover, can 
You will 


a quarter ol 


sheets should be 
fol 


you 


welg 
the be 


wish. 


the seventh, 


any also 


colo1 
about a vard of 


or 


need 
ribbon 


colored cord, SCISSOrS, 


paste, pencil, crayons, and a current 
calendar to make sure you get the 


and dates correct. A paper 


pun h is a help but not essential. 


davs 


On the cover sheet print across the 
top MUSIC CALENDAR, being sure 
to center it on the page. Below, in 
smaller letters, print your name. 
Decorate the rest of the cover with 
musical pictures, an original sketch, 
or hand-drawn music symbols. Print 
lightly with pencil, then go over the 
letters with crayon for added color 


and gaiety. 
On the six actual calendar sheets, 
begin with the current month’ and 


letter the name across the top, about 
an inch down. With a ruler divide 
the sheet from left to right into 
seven equal spaces, leaving a small 
margin on either side. Make five 
equal spaces, drawing lines with the 
ruler, from below the month's name 
to just above the bottom of the 
sheet, thus making squares. Print the 
names of the days of the week across 
the sheet under the name of the 
month; put the dates in the proper 
squares, using small figures in the 
upper corners. Use the current cal- 
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Do It Yourself 


ELIZABETH SEARLE LAMB 


endar as guide, for accuracy. 

Make six months on six sheets, 
then turn the for the 
remaining six months to fill out a 
year (even if you go over into the 


sheets ove! 


next calendar year 


Finishing Calendar 


With the punch or scissors make 


holes about three inches on 
either side of the center, just a little 


before the top, on all 


Lay the sheets on top of each other, 


two 


seven sheets. 


draw the ribbon or cord through 
the holes, and tie. There’s your cal- 
endar! 

Now, the calendar’s done, but the 
fun’s just begun! There are many 
wavs to use your calendar. For in- 
stance, write in one of the blank 


























spaces at the top, the amount of time 
you expect to practice daily, then 
put in each day’s square the actual 
amount of time you put in. Check 
your the end of the 
month. Enter the birthdays of your 


average at 


favorite composers; enter concerts 
vou attend and also your own per- 
formances; enter the dates you get 


new pieces to work on, the dates 
when they are memorized, and when 
Mark 


they 


you played them for others 
holidavs. Add 


occur to you. 


other items as 


a vear, then 
when 


Use the calendar for 
put it ior 
planning musical programs, and as 
‘ 


away future use 


an incentive to beat your 


own prac- 
tice and performance records during 


the next vear. DPD> 





























rT 
LOCKE— 


“That’s enough practice today, dear—run along and play.” 
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Designed and crafted without compromise to produce an 
instrument which responds to the artists’ demand for a wide 


range of tonal colors. This sensitive instrument projects the 
1 overtone for 


required fundamental tone and every desirec 
those most demanding of the perfection especially required 
when playing the classic guitar. 

As advisor to Gibson factory craftsmen in 
of the Richard Pick Model Classic Guitar, Mr 


the many world-famous musicians who have placed their trust 


and confidence in Gibson products. 


the creation 


Pick joins 


nigan 


For further information write, Gibson Inc., Kalamazoo, Mic 
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visit HANSEN PUBLICATIONS 
at the M.E.N.C. Convention 
Tables 117-8-9 * Galeria Room 


™ CHORAL TEACHERS see .. . 


¢ IRVIN COOPER’S 
books for Junior High Schools 


GENERAL MUSIC SINGING 


A most successful book of unison and part 
songs, descants for grades 6 to 9 unchanged, 
changing ond changed voices. 25 songs. 
Abundant variety Price 90¢ 


ACCENT ON SINGING 


Arranged SSCB for programming and class 
work. 11 special arrangements of Crawdad 
Song, Down By The Riverside, etc. Price 90¢ 


® 3 DISNEY SONG BOOKS 
DISNEYLAND 2-PART 
SONG BOOK 


Great favorite with the elementary grodes. 
15 Disney tunes such as Ballad of Davy 
Crockett, Bibbidi-Bobbidi-800, I'm Late, etc. 

Vocal Ports 60¢ Piano-Conductor 1.00 


MOUSEKETUNES 


36 wonderful songs thet all the children 
know ond want to sing. From the Mickey 
Mouse Club TV Show. Price 75¢ 


FUN WITH MUSIC 


A second community song book of 27 more 
tunes for fun end singing as introduced on 
the Mickey Mouse Club TV Show. Price 75¢ 


BOYS LIKE TO SING 


Unison and two-part songs for training un- 
changed voices. Excellent literature by Hugh 
T. Rangeler, coordinator of vocal music, sec- 
andary schools, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Price 85¢ 


THE CHORAL MAID 


Eight distinctive SSA works by Leland Fors- 








bled, choral director, Longfellow Jr. High 
School, Fresno, Calif. Inc. Shortnin’ Bread 
with a@ jazz chorus, etc Price 75¢ 


New, Revealing 


“5 POSITIVE WAYS TO 
IMPROVE YOUR 
; SINGING VOICE” 


Scientific principles for successful singing 
§ explained and illustrated. Power breath 
$ and tone control, creating word sounds. 
3 Price 2.00 ? 

PLOPPOL OLED D LOLOL OLOD ODD SOOO) 


® BAND DIRECTORS see... 
MORRISSEY FOR BAND 


John Morrissey’s first folio for the junior high 
bends. A complete diversified program of 
original music with a big sound. Full Band 


Instrumentation 
Parts 60¢ each Conductor 1.50 


SAUTER-FINEGAN’S 


DOODLETOWN FIFERS 


Wilfred Roberts has crranged this tremerd 
ous composition directly from the recorded 
score. Exciting 

Full Band 8.00 Symph. Band 11.00 


Hansen's STAGE BAND Series 

A foremost listing of special school dance 

band works by Art Dedrick, John Warring- 

ton, Fred Nelson, etc. Includes Lullaby of 

Birdland, Swingin’ Shepherd Blues, etc. 
Each 2.50 


® ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS see... 
MARCHES FOR ORCHESTRA 


World-famous marches especially arranged 
for the school orchestra by C. Paul Herfurth. 
10 marches including Stars and Stripes For- 
ever, etc. 

Parts 80¢ each 





Piano 1.25 
Conductor (8-steve) 2.50 


For catalogs and thematics write .. . 


HANSEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
332 N. Miami Ave., Miami 32, Fla. 
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CANINIO, THE 





SINGING DOG 


(Continued from page 30) 


performance of the season in Rigo- 
letto. I tell you, he had tears in his 
eves! He bent down and scratched 
Caninio under the chin and the little 
guy licked Zing’s hand and jumped 
into his arms. Remember the pic- 
tures in the papers the next day? 

“We really can’t complain; — the 
pooch had some good years. He made 
recordings which we still listen to. 
And we have pictures of him in the 
costumes of all the roles he sang. It 
was odd how it all ended, though. 

“Caninio and Mme. De Corsa were 
great favorites when they sang to- 
gether at the Cos. They liked each 
other and got along fine. She liked 
Caninio so much that she got herself 
a girl Chihuahua she called Con- 
chita. 

“This one Sunday afternoon Can- 
inio was singing a concert at the 
92nd Street ‘Y’. After the perform- 
ance De Corsa came back stage to 
see her pal Caninio and she had 
Conchita under her arm. Well, all I 
can tell you is something happened 























between her pooch and mine. They 
became inseparable after that,— 
couldn't keep them apart. Caninio 
visited his little Conchita every 
chance he got. Then it began to 
happen. At first his voice just sound- 
ed rougher than it usually did—and, 
one day, lo and behold, after Caninio 
visited Conchita, he came home and 
barked! I almost died! Who wants a 
barking dog? But there wasn’t much 
we could do about it. It just hap- 
pened that way, that’s all. The funny 
thing is that our pooch wasn’t even 
faithful to this Conchita. But that’s 
the way it is with dogs.” 

With these words, Mrs. Branscome, 
who had been out walking Caninio, 
returned to their apartment. Caninio 
came to me and sniffed around my 
shoes as any dog might. Finding little 
of interest, he fetched a toy mouse— 
his favorite tov—and carried it under 
the living-room couch. 

With that it was indeed apparent 
that the great Caninio gone 


forever. D>> 


Was 
































—Photo by R. 1. Nesmith 
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MUSIC IS THE HEART 
OF A CITY Vy 
| Za (1 


(Continued from page 5) , 
EcES 
Orchestra’ (an avocational group ¢ GREATEST NAME IN MOUTH! 
with a Boston “Pops’’-like repertoire) 172 Dikerens Facings ! 


are paid for directly from the gen- 


eral budget of the City of Los An- WOODWIND’S FAMOUS 
geles. That comes to approximately REFACING SERVICE 


$147,500 during the 1957-58 fiscal 
Woodwind's experts, specialists in mouthpiece 


ye t, plus another $40,000 from the design and manufacture, can make your outdated 
Music Performance Trust Funds to unusable mouthpieces ... usable and modern! 


underwrite slightly more than half Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to ; 
the cost of the band concerts. It takes one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every - 
a full-time staff of nine persons, refacing job a perfect one. FREE! 
plus about 60 choral and sing direc- Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- ix 
less of make or age, it can be good as new... in “REED 
fessional personnel of the bands. to some cases, our experts achieve results that almost INSTRUMENT 
provide “More Music for More Peo = -avedipeilenty sagen ler qantas. MOUTHPIECE 
peer Rainy Ser aN course, upon the original quality. req ull») aad 
I I he ( its anal i] aaa I. as Mavor. FOR REFACINGS Send mouthpieces together with check Tips on mouthpiece core 
; i : or money order for full omount and complete facing instruc 
think the cost is smal] in return for | tions {lay ond tip opening or stondord focing desired) 172 WOODWIND 
MOUTHPIECES 

REFACING RUBBER $4.00 tully described 

OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES Mandy trentpésition ce 


REFACING GLASS - Full discussion of 
OR METAL MOUTHPIECES $3.00 mouthpiece functions 


Ispic es of UNESCO. add 25< per mouthpiece for return postage. Ask your dealer or 
WRITE TODAY! 


tors and accompanists, plus the pro- 


ond selection 


the large benefits in civic and cul 
tural satisfaction and enjovment. >DD> 


U nde1 the 
I t ational Society Musi 
the International cet for MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 
Education will present its Third In 


aide ‘Th oi . tC; Dept. A3-58 
ee ( go nce - z 1€ Dt codltudndl be 601 West oath SGN Y.LLNLY 
ole and ace o usic in the alt spite Mite te Merkel © 2 














cation of Youth and Adults, 


Copenhagen, July 31-August 7. IMPROVE 
Subjects under discussion will be 
trends in music and musi¢ y OUR 


the new 


education in various countries, the BAND and 


use of music of the Eastern and 


Western World as a means of inter- ORCHESTRA 
national understanding, and the role RECITALS 


of technical media (radio, television, 

film and gramophone) in music edu- 

cation. Workshops will be conducted 

on music education in elementary 

schools, in high schools, in colleges, neat anin 

academies, conservatories and uni- 

versities, as well as on music educa FOLDING STANDS 

tion through individual and private 

music instruction. EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
Submission of items for the agenda APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 

of the ISME’s projected meeting, to and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


be held during the course of the con- 
fone he i . +} “U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 
erence, must be made no tater than low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- [ 
March 31. 1958. rector and audience. Group performances L +-- 
Membership dues are $3 and may show better" and have mere Audience ; 
; Appeal.” Band stands are composed of ONE UNIT 
be remitted to the ISME Treasurer, easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8’ SET-UP 
1201 Sixteenth St.. N. W., Washing plywood tops and age aes steel 
olding legs, available in 1, or 4 
ton 6, D. C. ISME members may elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and % QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 
participate in the forthcoming Con ~§ t bicvwgars ang — stores * STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 
ference upon pavment of a $5 regis — . 
tration ml For further information Write for detailed information eS Soe ee ee 
< I mation, STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 
apply to Egon Kraus, Secretary Gen MITCHELL MFG. CO. 
%* SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


eral, ISME, Manderscheider Strasse 2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


F Baie , 
35, ( o1oene, Germany MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
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4 PROBLEM 


ELOW is an editorial from the 
Deseret News, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, appearing under the disturb- 
ing title No More Prep School Mu- 
ans? It was brought to the atten- 
tion of Music Journal by Richard V. 
Madden of the Chicago Musical In- 
strument Company, to whom thanks 
extended. 
New eraduation 
Utah high 
nation 


requirements in 
imposed as 
effort to 


technologists, 


sé he o ls, 


irt of a il defense 


train 


scientists and 


ve been in force long enough to 


resage the loss of certain cultural 
rains made in the past. 
ihe music program seems to 
I 
ve been hit hardest. Sprin reg1s- 


tion, under the new requirements, 
» 90°7 of 
were not able to 

Under the 
Studies in Sec- 


ndary Schools, there was no 


disclosed that from 50‘ te 
] 


th . ‘ 
C students 


music 
mtinue their studies. 
Program of 
time 
lett tor re music. 


gistration in 


; 
school music teachers, 


“Our publi 


: | : | . . 7° , . . . -F 
through their little publication, The 
an: ] on | ~~ ’ ; 
Uta Music Educate have voiced 


1 
1iarm 


considerable 


ported Max I 


In one region, re- 


Dalby, Utah Music Ed- 


ucators Association President, three 
of the best teachers resigned because 
See ' ee 

of the handicap under which they 


had to labor in the new setup. In 
teachers re- 

other 
Chis coming school vear, 


another distri ct, two 


quested assignments in de- 


partments 








said Mr. Dalby, will find an alarm- 
ing number of our top-grade music 
teachers in out-of-state jobs, and our 
state deprived of their splendid pro- 
fessional services. 

“The problem has been carried to 
the state superintendent of public 
instruction and has been discussed 
with several district superintendents 
and principals. The result: A gen- 
eral conclusion that the new require 
ments are of vital importance and 
until inter- 


are here at least 


national tension is eased. 


to stay, 


There are two possible solutions 
| 


day 


l. Increasing the school from 
six to seven pe riods. This plan seems 
to be working out well in the Gran 
ite District which has been in a jam 
for classroom facilities for some 
time. A effort by the 


teachers of a district might possibly 


musi 


united 
bring about the desired action. 2 
Public pressure backed bv adminis 
trators, teachers and PTA units pos 
sibly could effect a modification of 
the requirements 
could be other wavs ot as 
sisting our America in its 


ynal relationships program and at 


“There 
interna- 
tic 
the same time preserving the sec- 
ondary school music problem, Cer- 
tainly both are vitally important, 
both to the nation and the educa- 
tion of youth. It is to be hoped this 
solution can be found,—one that will 
be in keeping with the cultural ad- 
vantages to the student, the state 


the nation.” DDD 


and 








An American Family Practices Chamber Music 





—American Music Conference Photo 











PIANO SCHOLARSHIPS 


A NEW 1de€a in music edu 
4 has been introduced 


Cincinnati, Ohio area. The Cincin 
nati Music Scholarship Association 
has been organized to give private 
piano teache rs a me thod | 

ing the progress ol elr students 
and to offer eight an scholar 
ships for further st dv a the 


Cincinnati College-Conservatory of 
} 


Music or with artist teachers 


Previously there had been no ac- 
credited method by which private 
piano students (and their parents 
could compare their abilities and 


accomplishments with existing sch 
astic standards, Now, piano examina- 


tions covering requirements for each 


orade level student in technique, 

sight reading, pieces, studies and ea 
I 

ude nts 


training permit teachers, st 


and parents to see what proeress 1S 
being made. 
The material 


examinations is designed by the 


used for the piano 
versity of Western Ontario, and out 
standing graduate students of such a 
program include the brilliant voung 
pianist, Glenn Gould, concert so- 
prano Lois Marshall, Ray Dudley, 
concert pianist and a faculty mem 
ber of the Indiana University Musi 
Department, and others. 
Examinations are held in Ju 
each year at the Indian Hill School 
in Cincinnati. Piano students of all 
levels are eligible and there is no 


1e of 


age limit. 

Further information = on 
Scholarship Program is available on 
request by writing: G. G. Ackerman, 
President, Cincinnati Music Scholar- 
ship Association, Savbrook 
Avenue, Cincinnati 8, Ohio. >>> 


the 


Qn 
III 
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WAN TED 


by the 
Fred Waring Music Workshop 


10 bright, alert, eager, talented, hard-working college-age instru- 
mental and/or vocal musicians (Mus. Ed. or Applied) to qualify as 
Working Scholarship students at the Fred Waring Music Workshop, 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. June 29-August 10, 1958. 





For appltcat on and details write: Registrar. 
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Announcing 


1958 Season 
Fred Waring Music Workshop 


ON THE ROAD: Dallas, Texas 


June 15-20 Choral Workshop, SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


AT HOME: Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


June 29-July 4 Elementary Music Education Workshop 
July 6-11 Choral Workshop 

July 13-18 Choral Workshop 

July 20-25 “Alumni” Choral Workshop 

July 25-31 Youth Orchestra Workshop 

July 27-August I Piano Sessions Workshops 

August 1-10 Youth Music Workshop 


Each summer since 1947, the Fred Waring Music Workshop has held fast-moving, intensive short 
courses for the purpose of presenting first-hand, the professional rehearsal and performance techniques 
which Fred Waring and the members of his staff have developed in their many years of presenting music 
in concerts, films, recordings, radio and television. 

In addition to the choral activities, an Elementary Music Education Workshop, a Master Class for 
piano teachers, a Youth Symphony Orchestra and Youth Choral Workshop are also scheduled. 

The 1958 faculty, headed by Fred Waring, will include Dr. Earl Willhoite, Tom Waring, Sigmund 
Spaeth, Jack Best, Leo Arnaud, John Raymond, Wallace Hornibrook, Charles Webb, Ed McGinley, Harry 
Simeone, Ray Sax, Helen Garlington, and Hawley Ades with Don Craig, well-known professional and 
festival choral conductor as guest instructor for the “Alumni” Workshop 


@ For additional details concerning Texas session, write: 
Dean of the School of Music, SMU, Dallas. 


@ Concerning all Pennsylvania sessions, address: 
& Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
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CONCERT CRITERIA FOR THE PIANO 


(Continued from page 105) 


pronounced to warrant generalizations concerning 


memorizing for the piano. 


Technique—the means by which and the manner in 
which the pianist performs on the keyboard, or, execut- 
ing the notes in such a manner as to transfer the mu- 
sical notations from the printed page to the keyboard. 
Similar to memorizing, it is also assumed that the 
scheduled pianist has adequate technical skill to en- 
able him to execute the programmed numbers. Yet, 
there is a variation in technique, even among the top 
concert artists. Basically, this difference is founded on 
the theory that there is not one way to perform a task, 
but that there are several good ways. When a student 
of piano hears a top-rated concert artist, this is truly 
one of the pleasurable experiences which will make 
the concert worth his while. There is no substitute 
for noting the ease, the speed, the musical quality, etc. 
with which an artist performs a given number. 


Ex pression—the ability, skill, musicianship and faith 
with which the pianist translates the composition from 


MUSIC IN THE SATELLITE AGE 


(Continued from page 48) 


the printed page to the keyboard, in keeping with the 
objectives and feelings of the composer. If, as per the 
discussion thus far, sight-reading is not a highly ranked 
factor for the concert pianist, memorizing is assumed, 
and technique is almost predictable, then, clearly, ex- 
pression is the raison d’étre of the concert artist. More- 
over, we cannot seriously speak of the pianist as a con- 
cert artist without giving foremost consideration to ex- 
pression, Is not expression practically the be-all and 
end-all of piano compositions and the performers of 
them? An observation to be reckoned with is the fact 
that more concert pianists and would-be concert 
pianists gain recognition with adequate technique and 
outstanding expression than is the case when the situa- 
tion is reversed. Embodied in the concept of expression 
is individualistic style, a priceless consideration when 
other aspects of skill are equal. 

Four major factors—sight-reading, memorizing, 
nique, and expression—have been cited as basic 
ponents of piano competency, or artistry. An 
who excels in all four areas will seldom be found. >>> 


tech- 
com- 
artist 


We all know from our senses that 
the emotional pull of music is one 
of the very strong forces in our lives 
Emotions do direct our lives. Ow 


Bizet’s soft and divinely beautiful 
music tells the story which the lovers 
themselves could not express. This 
scene is so moving that the audience 
is often in tears. 

[his is why the deepest and rich- 
est and most ineffable experience of 
man is by far best expressed in mu- 
sic. One of the most convincing il- 
lustrations of religious expression is 
Handel’s Messiah. Debussy said that 
“Music is for that which cannot be 
expressed by words”; thus music be- 
gins when words are powerless. We 
have an excellent illustration of this 
in the music in motion pictures, 
which provides that which cannot 
be expressed in words or production. 
time confirm the 
a culture. The 


Studies in our 
values of music for 
young musician in high school is 
an acknowledged leader among stu- 
dents. He holds more offices and 
earns more awards than his class- 
mates. He is usually the superior of 
his non-musical friend in all-around 
personality development. He often 
surpasses the non-musician im aca- 
demic achievement. 

It may very well be that the chal- 
lenge of life can be more assuredly 
met by the encouragement of more 
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music in the school curriculum. Aft- 
er all, the group that posterity will 
depend on to work out problems of 
what to do, once the conquest of 
space is done with, are the students 
of today. 

Music is more than recreation. It 
is education. It is synonymous with 
personality growth. It is a means of 
drawing out the hidden powers in 
us, perhaps more than anything. 


—Photo by Frederick C. Kramer 


emotions influence thinking, 
fveling, physiological behavior,—out 
entire life. Physically man lives in a 
satellite age, but emotionally he 


lives in a stone age. Music in a mis- 


Our 


sile age means more freedom from 
emotional stress, more peace of mind 
and happiness. 

What I have said of music at all 
levels explains why music is such a 
unique influence. Through it, ou 
deeper, truer life comes forth. We 
commune with its truth and beauty; 
and we may find that, just as Mu 
sic has been the source of our own 
communication, it will surely be the 
answer to interplanetary communi 
cation. >>> 

> 

Recently a band library of almost 
600 compositions was donated by 
George F. Strickling, choir director 
of Cleveland Heights High School, 
to Ashland College, whose band de- 
partment is under the direction of 
Robert Froelich. In the library are 
many foreign editions, standard 
overtures, novelties and marches, as 
well as many manuscript composi- 
tions and arrangements by Mr. 
Strickling. 
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THREE HERITAGE ITEMS 
WHICH EVERY PIANO 
TEACHER WEEDS! 


THE PLAY-WAY TO MUSIC 
by Fay Templeton Frisch 


{ This modern method is getting raves 
14 from everyone who sees it. Ideal for 

Individual or Group instruction. 

THE LITTLE TREASURY SERIES — 

| 13 Albums 

' The most interesting collection of 

4 supplementary material ever put 

/ together. Each 16 pages each 60¢ 


THE YOUNG PIANIST 
by Hilde B. Kreutzer 


Designed for the teacher who knows 
how and who loves to teach. Full of 
the most desirable numbers which 
have been selected from Mrs. Kreut- 
zer’s encyclopedic knowledge of 
teaching material. 
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NEW BAND PUBLICATIONS 





full symph 
OVERTURE IN C—CATEL 8.00 10.00 
A moacern € TIC * an oriainal Dana masTrerpiece 
by Rich ard 3 Sc dman and Roger Smith. 
SWEET AND LOW—arr. PHILIP LANG 4.00 6.00 
FLASH OF CRIMSON—WALTER FINLAYSON 1.50 
Instrumental Vew — for Chorus 
THE BURKE-SMITH SERIES HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
™ emg ee on | Lene Settings of Classic Texts 
sia eatin eieentiianindaanamisanmatian F A on, “ en Rossetti SAT B 
60 | Love Came Down at Christmas 
Twilight Tune 6C are) SATB 
THE SINGING CITY SERIES 
WALTER FINLAYSON ELAINE BROWN—editor 
T A h Cat a at 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUES IN AIL | inspiring texts. Send for list 
AREAS — CHORAL BAND — ORGAN oN a 
STRUMENTAL — PIANO — VOCAL. (Dept WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPIES (Dept. C 
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The “GREELEY” 

A dynamic combine- 
tion of trim, cut and 
color, ond military 
es a Sousa march. 
Completely new from 
front trim to “hinged 
tail” panel 





The “EMPEROR 

Modern design with 
a dash of tradition 
a strikingly different 
uniform style equally 
at home on the 
parade ground and 
the concert stage 


"@ nifoun: J by 


sliwald - 


OSTWALD BUILDING. STATEN ISLAND 
































ORGAN FILMS 
NEW SERIES of twenty films BAND oRcHESTRA onus 


4 & designed to teach keyboard fun- 


damentals to children of elementary 

school level will be made available 
ee an to public school systems this Spring, 
R as announced by Joe Benaron, Pres- 
A CC | aqime d ident of Thomas Organ Co., sponsor 
. of the films. The company already 

by [ e a d i ng has acceptances from 316 school sys- M |) \ | ( 

tems all over the United States, and 


A rti sts as the films will be distributed as soon 


as is practical. This new educational ‘ 
A m er j ( a's program provides students with a BAND 


basic ical educati asizing 
sic musical education emphasizing CAILLIET L. 


~~ é j nes t keyboard instruments such as the Tahitian Rhapsody 


X organ and piano. 
"Sits | F.B. 9.00—S.B. 12.50 









PURCELL-CAILLIET 
§ A S $0 0 N Broadcast Music, Inc., announces Prelude & Passacaglia 
the signing of Tony Lavelli, song- F.B. 6.00—S.B. 9.00 
writer, accordionist and former All- SATB for Passacaglia .25 







American basketball star, to a new 
songwriter’s contract and will license 


LANGENDOEN J.C. 
Puppet (Trumpet Solo) 
F.B. 4.00—S.B. 6.00 






the performing rights to Mr. La- 
velli’s original compositions. 
Concurrently, Folkwavs Records is 


releasing Accordion Classics, a long- 
ORCHESTRA 


playing record featuring Mr, Lavelli 


in 13 selections, ranging from La BACH-CAILLIET 
Cumparsita to Mozart’s Turkish i : 
March The disc also includes a med- Prelude in Eb Minor 
oo Sng? Soh Te ia Score & Parts 6.00 
ey trom sarme nm; a march, nde? Sep. Parts .30 

the Double Eagle; excerpts from 
Orpheus in the Underworld; Schu- LANGENDOEN J.C. 















bert’s Ave Maria; and Flight of the Puppet (Trumpet Solo) 
Bumble Bee, modernized into The Score & Parts 3.00 
Bee’s Jam Session. Climaxing the Sep. Parts .30 






performance is an original rhapsody 
composed by Mr. Lavelli called 


Country Fair, published by Alpha CHORUS 







Pe eee GRANADOS-ELKAN 
f My Blossom (after “Oriental 
or The 27th Annual Potsdam Spring SATB or SSA—.22 





Festival of the Arts will have such 






A rtis t 5 world-famed personalities as Ogden HAUBIEL Ch. 
Nash, Saul Padover, Bessie Schoen- The Revolt Of The Hills 
TTBB—.40 





berg, Rudolph Arnheim and Nadia 


Boulanger on its program of events, MANTON R.W. 


as announced by Dr. Frederick W. 

b ; Song of Farewell 
Crumb, President of Potsdam State SATB with Narrator—.25 
University Teachers College. 

One of the oldest festivals in the 
state, the 1958 Potsdam Festival 
starts with a drama presentation on AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
March 14 and ends with perform- OR FROM 
ances by the 300-voice Crane Chorus 
and Symphony Orchestra under the HENRI BLK AN 
baton of the world’s foremost wom- 
an teacher of composition, Mlle. 

LESHER WOODWIND CO. BX@ttm Boulanger. in between there shes — nsonags 
PL ASeeeLeeREESR SE SSee = will be lectures on the arts, a dance Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
ELKHART - | INDIANA recital, classic films and art exhibits. So ee es 


by 
Artists 
Craftsmen 
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- In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


the most fantastic absurdities con 


NE 
nected with the art of music is the frequency 
of plagiarism suits against both popular and seri- 


ot 


C 


ous composers. There seems always to be some 
frustrated amateur lurking about, ready to accuse 
even the most distinguished musician of having 
stolen his tune, generally ignoring the fact that 
he could not possibly have heard or seen it and 
that he would hardly have to borrow such material 
in any . 
Music publishers are very careful to avoid 
such litigation, which is one reason why they hesi 
tate even to look at unsolicited manuscripts. They 
have been known to destroy an entire edition if a suspicious looking simuilar- 
ity was discovered in time, while the composers themselves are equally 


meticulous in changing any passage that suggests even unconscious copying 


case. 


from a recognizable source. 


HE ever-ready claimants of infringements of copyright are often suf 
fering from honest But in tar many they 
common racketeers, indulging in blackmail, libel and attempted extortion 
threats ot 


too cases are 


delusions. 


There have been some who actually made a living by constant 


such litigation, realizing that a “nuisance settlement” would almost always 
be far cheaper than even a successtul defense in At 
publishers and motion picture companies were inclined to give in to such 
blackmail, that afford to 


reputable com poser into so unfair a position, even though the settlement 


court. one time the 


they cannot put a 


but nowadavs they realize 


mav include a signed statement that no guilt is confessed or implied thereby 


courts have consistently overlooked the fact that 


~OR 

I : | 
the majority of these claims are 

few notes that create the effect of similarity to the average 


some reason oul 


usually based on a 


listener. A 


pure nonsense, 


lew 


musi in 
when the plainuff’s 


| 
il 


judges have had the courage and common sense to dismiss a 
fringement suit without hearing the 


was clearly 


even defense, 


argument ridiculous. Occasionally a would-be suer has been 


persuaded that he is both legally and ethically wrong and would be wise 
to drop his claim. 

But in too many cases a judge 
listen for at > 
nothing. Apparently one or two “experts” can generally be found, willing 


and sometimes a jury) is willing to 


solemnly davs time to “testimony” that means absolutely 


to risk their reputations by making statements that are obviously untrue. 
Actually whatever similarities they point out are clearly coincidental as a 


rule. With only seven different notes in the diatoni (A-G), the 
patterns of melody are bound to appear automatically. 


scale Salt 


DECIDING any questions of copyright infringement, the law demands 


en 
not only a striking similarity, amounting to identity over a “substantial” 
part of the music, but insists also that “contact” or “access” be proved, since 
mere melodic, rhythmic and harmonic parallels could so easily be accidental 
The few cases that have been decided against defendants have dealt 
with either an entire piece of music or so extended and important a 
passage as to imply conscious or unconscious copying, usually also with 
clear proof of defendant's familiarity with plaintiff's music. Anything less 


than this should not be permitted to waste a court’s time or the tax-payers’ 
money. But the racket still goes on! >>> 
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BVC 


Presents 


DAVID ROSE 


his 


New and Widely 
Acclaimed 


“HOLIDAY 
for TROMBONES 


as recorded by 


DAVID ROSE 
on MGM Records 
g 
Published for: 
PIANO SOLO .. . List .60 
TROMBONE with piano 
accompaniment. . . . .75 
TROMBONE TRIO 
with Piano Ace... . 
a 


CONCERT BAND 
Arranged by 


1.50 


C. PAUL HERFURTH 
a 
Symphonic .. . 7.50 

cs 
CONCERT 
ORCHESTRATION 

Arranged by 

DAVID ROSE 
a > + «+ + =. oe 
mee 6 eee 6.50 
ee, Se Ae “Ss 8.00 


Other Outstanding 
David Rose Arrangements 


FOR ORCHESTRA 
FOR BAND 
Dance of the Spanish Onion 
Holiday for Strings 
Our Waltz 


a 
Ask your dealer for these 


and other BVC publications. 
+ 
Bregman, Voeco & Conn. Ine, 
1619 BROADWAY 
New York 19, New York 
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THE SIGNATURE 


or Guhl IN 
VIOLIN 


VIOLAS 
CELLOS 
BASSES 


Made by master craftsmen in the 
heart of the West German violin 
country 


Precision-adjusted in America to 
MENC and NSTA specifications 


Priced to represent the biggest 
values in stringed instruments 


Guaranteed by Targ & Dinner, Inc. 


Write for free catalog 
and name of nearest dealer 


TARG & DINNER INC. 
— “The Wholesale Music Center” —— 
425 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 

of excellence ever 
since 1812. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON 


. 


Write for catalog D-20 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
AND MUSIC SPECIALISTS 


(Continued from page 112) 


stage. The response by the specialists 
to the request was gratifying; many 
seemed to feel a sense of professional 
responsibility in helping our teach- 
ing candidates grow in confidence 
in their ability to share musical ex- 
periences with children in the class- 
room. In addition, the writer made 
visits to all the classroom sponsot 
teachers so that they would be aware 
of this emphasis. 
In the regularly 
eral meetings of the student teachers 
with the student teacher co-ordin- 
ator and supervisors, prior to the 
time the students departed for their 
quarterly teaching assignments, the 
writer was given time to explain 
what was expected of them in the 
area of music. Specific recommenda- 
tions with regard to procedure were 


scheduled gen- 


outlined: 

a) Arrange for an early appoint- 
ment with the music specialist. 
Become acquainted with such 
things as the philosophy of the 
school with regard to music 
education and the facilities 
available for classroom 
ers. 

Observe the specialist at work 
in your classroom; do not leave 


teach- 


the room during this visit. 
Remember that the music 
teacher expects you to seek 
him out when you need help. 
Find out what procedure is 
followed by classroom teachers 
to receive assistance. 

d) Some of you will be fortunate 
enough to work with a teacher 
who is active in classroom mu- 
sic teaching. You will get valu- 
able assistance from her; how- 
ever, you should contact the 
specialist early as part of your 
routine. Notwithstanding your 
classroom sponsor’s guidance, 
it will be valuable experience 
for you to learn to work with 
a special teacher. 

Late in the spring 

1957, the author made a survey to 
discover the degree of effectiveness 
of the program begun the previous 
fall. Results of this study indicated 
that it would be profitable for the 
college and the music teachers if a 
meeting could be arranged to dis- 


semester of 


cuss pressing problems which had 
arisen. Thus in late October a lunch- 
college was set 


teachers in 


eon meeting at the 
to which all the musi 
our co-operating schools were In- 
vited. The the 
meeting was to provide an oppor- 


broad purpose of 
tunity for a pooling of ideas and ex- 
periences of the teachers and college 
staff members out of which basic ob 
and procedures 


jectives might be 


outlined 


Since the music teachers had had 
littke orientation in the objectives 
and content of the back 
eround of the students, the head of 
the education division and the chair 
man of the music department spoke 
The 


out 


academic 


briefly concerning this aspect. 
student teacher co-ordinatot 
lined the student teaching program 
so that thev might see how the mu- 
sic phase of the students’ experiences 
fit in with the entire practicum. Per- 
haps the most valuable portion ot 
the meeting relative to the stated 
purpose was the ume taken up by 
a special panel composed of music 
consultants in representative co-oper- 
ating schools. The panel defined and 
discussed issues specifically related to 
the student teachers in their institu 


tions 


Author Moderates 


The meeting concluded with a gen- 
eral discussion by the entire gather 
ing, moderated by the author. At 
this point, each teacher brought up 
relevant issues and questions direc 
ted at the panel members and the 
college representatives in an effort 
to resolve some of the problems they 
encountered in their role as special 
advisers. 

At this writing, we are continuing 
with the basic program as it was be- 
gun in the fall of 1956. The writer 
makes on the average of two visits 
a week to co-operating schools. Be- 
cause of the infrequency of these 
visits, time spent in this manner is 
gererally limited to discussions with 
the specialists, the classroom sponsor 
teachers and meetings with the cadet 
teachers. Occasionally it is possible 
to observe a student teacher in ac- 
tion; as time goes on and the pro- 
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The BLACK-LINE 
and TRU-ART 
Reeds. 


These famous MICRO reeds are the 
persono!l choice of the professional 
musician who fully appreciates the 
fact thot he 
can depend on 
their uniformly 
high quality 
ond precision 
strength. All 
Micto reeds 
cre scientif- 
ically graded 
and precision 
tested for 
varying de- 
grees of 
strength 
from soft to 
ae 
eight different 
choices. Mode 
of the finest, selected 
end seasoned French 
cane. At better music 
dealers everywhere. 


MICRO 


Musical Products 
Corporation 


10 West 19th Street 
New York 11, N.Y. 





For The Music Appreciation Classes Get 


THE COMPLETE 
ORCHESTRA 


An Album of 5 twelve inch LP (33's) 
records demonstrating 33 different 
instruments, alone and with full or- 
chestral background, played by the 
WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA of 
NEW YORK. Recorded ond pressed by 


Columbia Transcriptions. Plays 42 hours 


This 
of orchestral 
can be used for all ages above the 4th 
grade level. A very informative narrative 
explains each and its place 
in the orchestra. The fidelity and sound 
are very good. These records should be 
Trauggot Rohner, Prof 
Northwestern University 


is the most complete presentation 
instruments ever made and 


instrument 


in every school 
Music Education 
with its 
splendid 


This lecture-demonstration 

glorious sounds mokes a 
means of introducing a class of beginners 
to the wonderful world of 
High Fidelity Magazine 


young or old 
the orchestra 
it is absolutely fas- 
worth its 


Not only instructive 


cinating Well price 


Atlantic Monthly 


PRICE OF ALBUM $45.00 


These records will be on exhibit at Table 35 
Main Galleria, MENC Conference 


los Angeles, March 21-26 


MUSIC EDUCATION RECORDS 
Box 445, Englewood, N. Y. 
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established, it 


me should 


eram becomes bette 
would seem that more t 
be set aside {o1 observation purposes. 


Initiative and guidance 


velopment of this aspect of student 


teaching does not come solely trom 
the music 


operative venture in that the college 


department. It is a co- 
supervisors are constantly appraising 


the work of the students in the spe- 
cial areas and olvineg counsel when 
necessary, Without help and the co- 
operation of the student teaching 
co-ordinator, the program would lose 
much of its effectiveness. Growth in 
this direction depends a great deal 
not only on keeping this desirable 
relationship but also on nurturing 
and developing it. 

\s far as we know, among colleges 
where the basic plan of operation 
in the student teaching vear is sim- 
ilar to ours, this provision for train 
ing in music teaching is unique. It 
is readily apparent to even the cas 
ual observer in the’ elementary 
schools that teacher training institu 
tions should place more emphasis on 


] 


the education of classroom teachers 


We teel 
step in the right direction in 
needs. We 


naturally, in developing new ideas 


in music. we have taken a 


meet 
are interested, 


ing these 


and techniques within our frame- 
work to increase the effectiveness of 
our method, and we _ invite 


sug- 
gestions and comments from persons 
involved with this area 


AAZ 


who mav be 


of teacher training 


1 has been named as the 


April 


deadline date for participation in 


Tri-State Music 


s, cho- 


the 26th annual 


Festival for orchestras, band 
and 


tor 


drum ensembles 
March 18 
applications for membership in 
lri-State 
rus. Last 
outstanding 


ruses, corps, 
i 


is the de adline 


SOLOS. 

} 
Lie 
1 


( no 


thousand 


Orchestra, Band o1 


vear nearly one 


students from 18 states 


were selected to rehearse and con 
certize under the direction of twelve 


of America’s leading musical d 


rec- 

tors. 
The 

Music 


more 


Anniversarv Tri-State 
Festival held in 1957 drew 
than 10,000 students from 18 
Correspondence relative to 
Tri-State should be addressed to Dr. 
Milburn Carev, Manager, Tri-State 
Music Festival, Box 2068, Univer- 
sity Station, Enid, Oklahoma. 


Silvei 


states 


for the de- 








SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Music 


Alexander Capurso, Director 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 30— August 8 
August 11 — September 12 


Limited Offer ngs 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses in all areas of Music 


Emphasis on graduate studies in 
Music Education 
leading to the 
Master of Music degree 
and the 
Certificate of Advanced Studies 


REFRESHER COURSES 


ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCES 
July 14—July 18 
with participation by 
renowned visiting artists 


scholars, and educators 


REGULAR ACADEMIC YEAR 
September 21 — June 2 


For further information address 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Syracuse University 


Syracuse 10, New York 
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EMERGENT VOICE 


KENNETH N. WESTERMAN 


If you wish to hear growth in 
the vocal capabilities, the blend 
and articulation of your vocal 
ensembles, use the techniques 
to be found in Emergent Voice. 


To secure copies send $5.00 to 
CAROL F. WESTERMAN 


Box 62, Ann Arbor, Mich 
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“HE LOOKED TERRIFIC” 


(Continued from page 2¢ 


lieve what they were seeing, and they 
certainly didn’t believe it would last. 

Later in the year, the band staged 
a money-making drive so it could 
purchase new uniforms. Unfortun- 
ately, Will misplaced some of the 
money he had raised. There were 
those who said he had carelessly lost 
it and others who said he probably 
his own use;—but the 


took it for 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
College of Music 
mek ed 


Affiliation with Johns Hopkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. 
of the National Association of Schools of Music and of the Middle States Association of 


Complete musical training in all branches. 


Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
For Catalog Write: 


Registrar 9 East Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Teacher's certificate. 
Dormitories. Member 


B. Mus., 











COMPLETE COURSE (consisting of 7 
Please send money order to: 
Hall, Suite 301-302, 


School approved by ! 


Carnegie 


“PIANO SIGHT READING CAN BE TAUGHT” 
with the Original Ida Elkan Books 


books—385 pages) $10, 
Ida Elkan, Director of Ida Elkan School of Music, 
— Ave. £ 
New York State Dept. = Education 


including postage. 


Corner 56th St.. New York 19, N. 
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PHOENIX MUSIC ARRANGING SERVICE 
604 West McNeil Phoenix, Arizona 





REMEMBER TO MENTION THAT YOU 
“SAW IT IN MUSIC JOURNAL” 
WHEN YOU CONTACT OUR 
ADVERTISERS 











Universities and Conservatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager 
B. Lutton, Ass’t. Mgr. 





LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, 


be of service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in al? 
phases of Applied Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, 


HArrison 7-1279 


let us 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 











Mune (Writing Paper 


White, strong bodied Music Writing 
Paper. Withstands repeated erasures. 
Available in all styles of rulings, sheets, 
pads or books. 


Send 50¢ for complete Sample Kit of Musicrite and Transrite 


LAKE SPECIALTY COMPAN 


5200 WEST 130th STREET, CLEVELAND 30, OHIO 


Long lasting, permanently Translucent 
Master Music Duplicating Paper. Makes 
unlimited number of clear reproduc- 
tions. Takes pencil or ink and resists 
repeated erasures. 
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deficit was made up and the accusers 
looked slightly stricken. 

The band worked long and hard 
to make the several thousand dollars 
it took to buy those uniforms. But 
the glorious day of delivery came 
and everyone was excited beyond 
words,—eager for the spring festival 
to come so they could show off their 
“new look.” There never a 
prouder group of students. But none 
will remember that festival as well 
as I, for when I viewed those pol- 
ished kids in their hard-earned uni- 
I caught a glimpse of Will 
and giv- 


was 


forms, 
standing with his chest out 
appearance of pride akin to 
gveneral. Will and 
Thev shone 


ing an 
that of an army 
that tuba looked terrific. 
like the >DP>> 


finest gold 


A new, Organ 
Workshop program has_ been 
The Baldwin Piano 
This new activity will be 
under the direction Hildegard 
Sill, nationally known in this field. 
Location and dates of the Baldwin 
Organ Workshops _ will an 
nounced in the near future. 

Mrs. Sill, who has extensive 
background in organ teaching, 
group and private, began her mu- 
sical career at the study- 
ing piano with her mother, 
teacher. While still in her 
she began study of the 
organ and violin; her formal music 
training was at Bush Conservatory 
and Chicago Musical College. 

Mrs. Sill is of the original 
pioneers in organ instruction for be- 


comprehensive 
an- 
nounced by 
Company. 
ot 


be 


an 
both 


of 5, 
a piano 
early 
pipe 


age 


teens, 


one 


ginning music students, and has per- 
sonally taught 5,000 pupils. 
She instituted the and 
workshop technique of organ teach- 
ing and has written or edited more 
than 35 books on organ instruction 
and music. 


over 
class method 


organ 


MUSIC TEACHER’S NOTE 


Dear parent, I admit defeat; 

Your daughter's good to look at, neat, 

Co-operative, charming, clever— 

But a musician? Never, never! 
—Florence Willne 
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Hammerstein Here, 
interested in drama handled the dia- 
logue leading to solos or choric num- 
bers, and the chorus members did 
the singing;—it was simple to pro- 
duce and most entertaining. 

As if I hadn't found enough proof 
from my my own ex- 
perience, I have further attempted 
to market some of these original 
musicals with my partner. In the 
many inquiries we have had con- 
cerning these productions, the same 
problem exists. Once they have seen 
the material and read the score, re 
turn letters tell us that the music 
teachers are not familiar enough 
with dramatic technique to chance 
such an undertaking; or that they 
would not get the co-operation 
needed from the “‘far-too-busy drama 


survey and 


departments.” 


Community Aid 


The answer to this problem lies 
with the individual schools, but can 
be inspired and helped to a more 
positive conclusion from the outside 
with the aid of Universities and 
Teachers’ Colleges and 
P.T.A.’s and some other community 
groups. Whether these groups help 


suggest college courses 


even of 


actively or 
for the student studying to be a mu- 
sic or drama teacher, or whether they 
sponsor such productions as fund- 
raising Opportunities to fatten the 
scholarship drive, and thereby bring 
these two departments together, | 
strongly feel that communities are 
missing an excellent opportunity to 
provide another positive outlet for 
their children. 

This problem could easily be a 
major the 
agendas at the speech-drama con 


topic on informative 


ventions which are held by the thou- 


sands each vear on the national, 
state, county and local levels. Ditto 
for the music conventions! There 


might even be some value in having 


each of these groups include one 
another in their respective conven 
tions. This would certainly be a step 
in the right direction. Perhaps the 
answer lies with the school adminis- 
trators. It would be an easy enough 
task for them to bring these groups 


together—and other groups for that 
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CO-OPERATION IN STAGE PRODUCTIONS 


(Continued from page 115) 





matter—at least once a year, in 
gigantic co-operation program. 
It took many years of crusading to 
get music on the level it deserves in 
the high school curricula. Speech 
and drama have vet to realize this 
satisfaction. Neither has reached the 
heights of possibility and, in my own 
opinion, neither will until they be- 
come allied in the common goal of 
not only furthering two magnificent 
arts, but also of exercising the tried 





one 













and true theory that two heads are 


than one. >>> 


alwavs better 





director of the 
York’s Henry 
three 


Robert F. Egan, 
Music School of New 
Street Settlement, announces 
evening performances of Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s comic opera, School for Fathers, 
on March 7th, 8th and 9th. These 
staged presented 
through the joint efforts of the Op- 
era Workshop Department and the 
Musi I Play- 


periormances are 


School Orchestra at the 
house, 466 Grand St. 





PAGANI MUSIC 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS 


@ Written in response to many piano and 
organ teachers requesting a rapid and 
thorough method of mastering the 
accordion. 

@ A book of 100 pages eliminates all 
unnecessary steps and stresses the im- 
portant fundamentals. 

@ Concentrates on left hand keyboard— 
@ point most important in this study. 


Increase your income by also teaching the Accordion with the one 
and only publication of its kind that will help you to do this. 


FROM PIANO TO ACCORDION 
By FRANK GAVIANI 


1958 ACCORDION CATALOG 


Containing over 200 methods, studies folios, and 3000 arrangements 


sent free upon request. 


WONDERFUL SERIES OF TEXT BOOKS ON 


PERCUSSION TECHNIQUE 
By SAM ROWLAND 


Vol. One—The Snare Drum and Drum Ensemble 

Vol. Two—Concert Bass Drum, Cymbal Playing for Band, Orchestra and 
Drum Corps. Technique of Tenor Drumming 

Vol. Three—Drum and Bugle Corps and The Modern Color Guard 

Vol. Four—Band and Corps, Roll Offs and Drill Beats, Percussion Equip- 
ment, Drum Major Signals, etc. 

Vol. Five—The Tympani 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 





PUBLICATIONS 









@ Includes many photos and charts for 
clarification. 


No. 8604 — $3.50 





ON APPROVAL” COPY SENT ON 
REQUEST. ENCLOSE TEACHER 
IDENTIFICATION 
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Highly Recommended by the Late Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman | 





289 BLEECKER ST., 





O. PAGANI & BRO. INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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sheet 
companiment. Her part is all ready. and lyrics to intrigue the young 

Did our daughters listen to, and child can be found in Carousel, The 
learn, the songs of Ado Annie, the King and I, My Fair Lady, Finian’s 
“gal who cain’t say ‘no’”? Of course, Rainbow and South Pacific, if one 


D. & J. ARTLEY, INC. 


ANTIDOTE TO “ROCK °N’ ROLL” 


(Continued from page 84) 


Oh, What a Beautiful Morning by a process of osmosis! But they 
‘ 


urrey with the Fringe on Top. understood that this character and 


One of the girls plans to sing the her songs are there to provide extra 
first at an amateur show at school humor, when the show is staged; so 
in a few weeks. For that, we'll have Ado Annie’s songs aren’t delivered 
buy a popular version of the as solos by our juveniles! 


music, providing a piano ac- But, what a rich source of tunes 







LIKE YOU'VE NEVER 
HAD BEFORE 








playing ease 
tonal perfection 
beauty 

rugged dependability 


i FLUTES and PICCOLOS 
and the right price and their smart new cases 





ELKHART, INDIANA 




























The Accordion Course 
That Plays Itself... 


It’s Audio-Visual Play, the teaching 


supplement that combines sight and 





sound. Your most effective and en- PIETRO DEIRO. JR. 
joyable study method for the student. 

Keeps parents interested in the student's lessons by furnishing them 
with a convenient standard of progress. And students always appre- 


ciate the easy-to-understand Audio-Visual practice method. 
Leaves all teaching up to the teacher 


Each package (Vol. 1 or 2) contains: 45 RPM-EP record: Method 
Book; Play-Along Duet parts. Price $2.00 


PIETRO DEIRO PUBLICATIONS 
133-—7th Ave. South, New York 14, N. Y. 

















is a bit selective! These songs have 
the “glamour” needed, to counteract 
the purely primitive beat of rock and 
roll, which at present tends to reach 
ever lower in the age echelons, 
potentially a threat to the musical 


tastes of the youngel children. So 


} 
} 


helpful has our experiment wilt 
nusical comedy been that we al 
ready are trving to decide which re 
cording of this type to purchase next 
rhe children, now alert to the pos 
sibilities, pick out the songs of this 
kind which thev do hear on some 
of the better TV shows, and sav 
“Let’s get My Fair Lady next,—we 
just heard that song from it, called 
On the Street Where You Live!” We 
listen carefullv, for another birthday 


is coming up! DDD 





TEACHER’S ATTITUDE 
(Continued from page AA 


day afternoon. At no time did | 
cite for more than one minute. Yet 
we all know that the only time that 
a teacher is sure of whether or not a 
student knows his subject is while he 
is reciting. Anv of the musical on 
ganizations demand recitation ever, 
time a teacher calls for recitation 
This gives them an experience in 
assuming the full responsibility for 
the job and, at the same time, com 
pels the student to be prepared for 
that recitation. We've covered three 
major objectives of education and 
the best proof is the fact that these 
youngsters have been able to demon 
strate in public that they have ex- 
perience in the operation of these 
objectives. Does this answer your 
question?” 

All of the group around that table 
agreed that the music educator is 
obligated to explain the educational 
advantages of instrumental music to 
other members of the faculty. 

In manv cases the music educatot 
is alone. He may have critical fingers 
pointed toward him, but if he is in 
a position to explain and promot 
the educational value of his activity, 
then he has adopted an attitude that 
will not only help him but will help 
more children. You, as a music edu 
cator, are vital in this program of 
giving children the experiences that 
only a musical program can offer. 
Let’s make our attitude, toward ou1 
associates, toward our classes and 
toward our children, build a greater 
music education program. >>> 
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WOMEN CAN PLAY 
IN ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 66) 


such as the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York or the Boston Sym- 
phony,” says Mrs. Foote, “and the 
financial rewards are few. Even in 
the major orchestras, members work 
in their line in the off season and 
most of them teach as well.” 

But that shouldn't discourage girls 
from planning an orchestral career, 
for the country is peppered with 
some two hundred and thirty sym 
phony orchestras as well as twenty o1 
more so-called “‘little’’ orchestras. The 
average number of players in the 
California Women’s Symphony alone 
is fifty members, with an expansion 
possibility of one hundred. 

Yet, since there seem to be so many 
cons for the young girl who aspires 
to this type of career, why should she 
even think of embarking on such a 
financially unrewarding life? The an 
swer is a difficult one. Why does the 
artist paint, or the poet write poetry? 
They know that nothing much in the 
wav of monev is likelv to 
them unless they happen to be 
touched with genius. 

Both Mrs. Foote and othet 
bers of symphony orchestras, male 


come to 


mem 


and female, gave these answers to 
such questions: 

“Why does a mountain climbe1 
climb? He has to. He loves it and 


can’t leave it alone. It is drudgery 
sometimes, but he goes on. To please 
whom? Himself, I guess.”’ 

‘The chance to meet 
great artists of the concert stage! 


PIANO TUNERS 


the really 


( N Monday, April 7, at the 

Dinkler Plaza Hotel in Atlan- 
ta, Ga, 2 Piano Tuner- 
Technician Workshop will be held. 
Chis will be conducted by piano 
factory experts from several National 
Piano Manufacturers Association 
member companies. The meeting 
w.ll be sponsored by the NPMA in 
co-operation with The Piano Tech 
nicians Guild. 

All piano dealers an dtheir tuner 
technicians, including independent 
workers in this field, as well as per- 
sons interested in entering the pro 
tuner-technician, 


one-day 


fession_ of are 


welcome to attend. 
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This alone is worth endless hours of 
work on an instrument. Here is the 
epitome of your aspirations, and the 
thrill of hearing what you yourself 
would like to produce more than 
compensates for some of the draw- 
backs.” 

“I like the atmosphere of musical 
culture so necessary to my happiness, 
which I can find nowhere else. Our 
country is becoming more and more 
music-conscious. We now have more 
symphony orchestras than all of Eu- 
rope. We hope for that ideal state 












“I have tested LINTON Clarinets thoroughly 
and have found them to be consistently excel- POWER. 
lent. I use LINTON Clarinets and endorse ey 
them and recommend them to all of my 
pupils.” — Murray L. Sullivan CRACK- 
PROOF 
Murray, outstanding clarinetist with the Grand f USooY 
Rapids Symphony and Woodwind Quintet, has an , 
impressive background, He's a graduate of Michigan 
State, a member of the U.M. Summer Band and the asneces 
Saladin Shrine Band, and is also a gifted teacher and TENONS 
director of the Rockford, Mich., High School Band. aa 
At the right is Woodrow Johnston, sales manager of 
Musical Instrument Exchange, Grand Rapids, Mich., poets 
who agrees beyond question SCALE 
that the LINTON PRESTIGE 
WOODWIND LINE is far su- 
perior to anything offered py h-4 
today. “‘We are proud to fea- EQUALS 
ture it in our store,” Mr. ry ty 
Johnston says. CLARINET 
FIVE OTHER MODELS IN OUR 
“BIG SIX” LINE of Bb CLARINETS 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 
Write for Literature ond Prices MODEL 10-w 
$424°° 
Makers of Today's Finest Complete Woodwind Line 
ELKHART, INDIANA, U.S.A. 











where the arts are recognized as a 
basic part of a nation’s stature.” 
“Playing an instrument allows me 
to express myself. It is good for the 
soul and rests the mind. Every hu 
man being feels this need strongly.” 
These are the pros to consider, 
reflecting in part at least the views 
of successful members of concert o1 
chestras. Do they outweigh the cons? 


In a country where the sky is still 
the limit musically, one would be 
inclined to answer in the affirma 
tive. D> > 















N E for 
Brings beginners along bd 
faster, holds their interest, i . 
allows instructor to make ~ Py, 
most productive use of his 


limited time with students! 


Sound on fundamentals. 


Free examination 


copy on request 
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Success Method 


Beginners 





Builds up Interest 
Cuts down Drop-Outs 


ROTE 
NOTE 


by HAROLD W. RUSCH 


HAL LEONARD MUSIC INC. 


64 E. Second St. Winona, Minn. 

















To get ahead in music 
While practicing at home 
The teacher tells his students 
To use a metronome. 


The 
Ip ANZ 


Electric Metronome 
(of 
course) 


For free booklet, write to 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 
54 WALLACE STREET 
New Haven, Conn. 

















POTSDAM 


Summer Session 


June 30-August 8, 1958 
B.S. and M.S. in Music Ed. 


General Music in the Jr. H. 
Administration of the School Music Program 
Audio Visual Aids 
Applied Music Band 
Theory Music Literature Chorus 
Conducting Orchestra 
For complete catalog, write to: HELEN M. 
OSMER, Director, Crane Department of 


Music, State University Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York 








COCKTAIL DELUXE MODEL 


RHYTHM-MASTER 


With wire brush for special effects 
Easy to play with your own instrument 
@ For Organ, Piano, Accordian, Guitar, etc. 
@ Plays all rhythms, dance, Polka, etc. 
@ Ideal for schools 
See your dealer or write: 
Rhythm - Master by Clayton 


42-12 27th St., Dept. R, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 











CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.AT.A. 38th Year 


If it is @ position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enrol! now. 


706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, lowa 




















AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
publication, send for booklet MO — ¢#’s free. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 3ist St., New York 1. 
(Midwest Office: 220 So. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 


PIANISTS 


Improve your playing and teaching, with 
the world’s most up to date piano methods; 
the Robert Whitford Classic Piano Method, 
Modern Piano Method, Keyboard Technic 
Course, Piano Pedaling Course, Music Inter- 
pretation Course, etc. See these great meth- 
ods at your Music Store now. Write for a 
FREE copy of PIANO TEACHING TODAY. 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. J, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 











FREE CATALOG 


—PUBLICATIONS FOR MUSICIANS 
5u0 Self-instructive books and home-study 
lessons for musicians * Everyth f 
modern jazz to q ounterpoint °* 
ments, all subjects 
STUART MUSIC PUBLICATIONS INC. 
BOX 514, UNION, NEW JERSEY 











THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Presbyterian four year Liberal 
Arts, fe ing I1 nt Study for juniors 
and senior 2x nt tr z for profes- 

ministry, 


Write Director of Admissions Dept. B.E.M. 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 











Read 
MUSIC JOURNAL 
At Home Today and Put it to Work 
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Dover Publications, Inc., of New 
York City, has rendered music teach- 
ers and students a valuable service by 
reprinting Charles Burney’s General 
History of Music in a two-volume, 
$12.50 edition. Written by an int- 
mate friend of Samuel Johnson, this 
classic, which is recognized as one of 
the most interesting and detailed his- 
tories of music, provides a remark- 
ably clear and comprehensive cov- 
erage of musical history from ancient 
times to Burney’s period in the late 
18th century. It includes a study of 
all types of music—secular and 
sacred, instrumental and vocal, op- 
eratic and symphonic—with informa- 
tion during each period on musical 
notation and musical 
theory, musical forms, innovators in 


publishing, 


theory, great composers, important 
and typical pieces of music, instru- 
ments, performers and performances. 
These volumes, edited and corrected 
by Frank Mercer, contain over 2,000 
bibliographic footnotes, an appendix 
with a memoir of Burney and a 
selection of his letters, hundreds of 
musical examples and 35  illustra- 
tions of ancient musical instruments 


The School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California will 
present a cycle of the most signif 
cant late operas by Giuseppe Verdi, 
extending over five years and cul- 
minating in a Verdi Festival in 1963 
the 150th anniversary of the com- 
poser’s birth, Dean Raymond Ken- 
dall has announced. 

Included will be Otello, Falstaff, 
Macbeth, Simon Boccanegra, Aida, 
and La Forza del Destino. All works 
will be done in English. 

The first opera to be presented 
will be Don Carlos, to be staged and 
conducted by Walter Ducloux, chair- 
man of the SC opera department, 
May 2, in its first performance on 
the West Coast. 
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SONATA ON A STAIRWAY 


I passed one evening as you were 
playing, 

And for a moment hovered near. 

Without a single thought of staying, 

I leaned on the balustrade to hear. 

But in that moment a great storm 
took me, 

Sudden and strong in a vast embrace. 

Waves of the sea rose up and shook 
me, 

Swept me away from the time and 
place. 

By the mighty breath of the music 
carried, 

To summits and towering crags I 
rose, 

And rested there as the music varied, 

In endless fields of eternal snows. 

Then swiftly descending the lofty 
mountain, 

Over the cliffs in a showering spray, 

I found mvself by a bubbling 
fountain 

That rose where the verdant 
meadows’ lay 

And there, as I dreamed I could 
wander forever, 

Happy with music swirling around 
me 

Like the voice of love that is silent 
never, 

Sudden and startling, stillness found 
me 

That was the end, and my soul 
returning 

Found me still on the darkened stair, 

But my whole being with joy was 
burning, 

While echoes trembled and lingered 


there! —M. Albertina 





Hans W. Heinsheimer has been 
appointed Director of Publications 
for G. Schirmer, Inc., New York mu- 
sic publishing firm, according to an 
announcement by Rudolph Tauhert, 
President. Mr. Heinsheimer started 
work in music publishing in Vienna 
in 1923, later coming to the United 
States, where he was associated with 
the firm of Boosey & Hawkes. In 
1947 he joined the Schirmer organ- 
ization as director of their symphon- 
ic and operatic department. 

Always active as a public speaker 
and writer, Mr. Heinsheimer is the 
author of two books, Menagerie in 
F Sharp and Fanfare for Two 
Pigeons, both published by Double- 
dav, and of many articles. 
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26 fresh, bright, practi- 

cal new arrangements, 
covering the whole 

range of swing rhythms— 
jive, jazz, boogie, bop and 
then some! In a quickstep 
book. 


Conductor $1.25 
Parts 40¢ 


IN 


Short Swing Novelties 
in the Modern Mood 


SWING 
DINGS 


by ZANE. VAN AUKEN 
and FRANK COFIELD 


HAL LEONARD MUSIC INC. 


64 E. Second St Winona, Minn. 
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spotlight colors: 
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All Fully lined 


$159 


These colors with BLACK show! $16.90 
(TUX PANTS $9.50) 


SAXONY CLOTHES 


198 CANAL ST. (DEPT. MJ) N.Y.C. + We 4-6039 


SING N’ STRUM 
AUTOHARP 
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by EVELYN BROCK WALOROP 





Publi thed by 
SMITH MUSIC CO., INC 
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PERFECT MUTED SOUND « STAYS ON TWO CENTER STRINGS 
INSTANT MUTING * NO RATTLE * NO STRING DAMAGE 
DOES NOT DISTORT OPEN SOUND « TESTED BY ARTISTS 


Made entirely of acoustical rubber 


VIOLIN 


“CENTERS” BASS TONE MUTES VIBRATIONS 
A MUST FOR EVERY PLAYER AT THE BRIDGE “HEART™ 
Discover Fowick “Bolonced Tone” Strings! 


STRINGS Inc. 
SOGS LORAIH AVE 
CLEVELAND 2 OHIO 


EUROPE 
1958 Festivals of Music 


Sail July 8th—Return September 2nd 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 
Ed. Music Journal, Program Chairman 
SALZBURG * BAYREUTH + LUCERNE 
EDINBURGH + VIENNA + ROME 
PARIS * LONDON 


Request Free Brochure 


Cultural Travel Council 


Travel arrangements by Simmons Tours, Inc 


Program—Plans 


Since 1876 


Dept. M, 441 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. MU 8-7140 
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Catalog A59. 
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Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
School of Church Music 
Fort Worth, Texas 


JAMES C. McKINNEY 
Dean 


Professional training in church 
music, voice, organ, musicology, | 
piano, theory, and composition. 


MEMBER OF TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOLS OF MUSIC | 
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PLAYERS 


We’ sa hi The Band” 


by Carl Webber 


A Seppiementary Bond Boot For Young Munciems, Comtormng 
Over 18 Familiar Melodies All PLAYERS ARE GIVEN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY TO PLAY THE MELOOY AS WELL AS THE 
SECONDARY end ACCOMPANIMENT PARTS. 

ADAPTABLE TO FULL BAND, CLASSES IN REEDS. WOODWINDS 
BRASSES; TRIOS; DUETS; or SOLOS — with PLANO or BAND 
ACCOMPANIMENT 














FULL INSTRUMENTATION AVAILABLE 
BAND PARTS 35¢ PLANO-CONDUCTOR 75¢ 
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Classified Ads 





recordings and tapes 


reeds for sale 





RARE RECORDINGS—CLARKE, PRYOR, SOUSA, 
etc. on Disc and Tape. Write: G. D. Bridges, 
2199 Lakeview Ave., Detroit 15, Mich. 





instruments 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS, SPINETS by 
Wittmayer of Gartenberg, Germany, builder of 
the world’s most reliable instruments. Clavichords 
from $450, harpsichords from $990. 144 South 
Commonwealth Ave., Los Angeles, California. 


HARPSICHORDS, SPINETS, CLAVICHORDS, from 
$375. American built, solid walnut, beautiful 
tone. Also finest restoring. Howard Everngam, 
210 East 96 St., New York 28, N. Y. ENright 
9-9441. 





CLASSIFIED RATES 
Four lines or less $4.50 
Each additional iine 90¢ 
Deduct 10% for two or more insertions. 


Allow approx. 6 average words to the line. 


Copy due first of the month preceding issue. 
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BASSOON REEDS: $1.25 each. Professionally 
made by William Koch, 22 years first bassoon- 
ist U.S. Marine Band. 2600 Third Ave. South, 
St. Petersburg 12, Florida. 





miscellaneous 





NATIONALLY KNOWN BAND DIRECTOR—Com- 
poser——Arranger will arrange, edit, or revise 
your original compositions. Over twenty years 
experience professional writing. Finished copy 
will meet publishers’ requirements. For informa- 
tion write Arranger, 304 Market St., Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 

ARE YOU A PIANO TEACHER? New Informative 
List Early Grade Books. 200 Titles. Lists; Graded 
Courses, Studies Easy Classics, Simplified, Popu- 
lar, Theory, others. Price $1.00. Refundable 
with purchase. BROOKLYN MUSIC HOUSE—824 
Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your lyrics. $5 with gui- 
tar chords; $10 with piano accompaniment. 
Send payment and avoid COD charges. Also 
recordings made. Associated Arrangers, 5725 
North Fifth, Phila. 20, Penna. 











BALANCED EDUCATION 
Lyman V. Ginger 


OW shall we face the present 

challenge to education? This is 
no time for a “business as usual” 
attitude for education any more than 
for our military establishment or 
other vital phases of American life. 
Nor is it a time for an abrupt up 
heaval or complete reorganization of 
our balanced program of education 
for all. 

Reappraisal from the elementary 
schools thru colleges and universities 
is in order. Proper education in sci- 
ence and mathematics for students at 
all educational levels is of unques- 
tioned importance, but other studies 
are equally essential. The foundation 
of our educational system, built thru 
generations of experience, is a bal- 
anced program of education in all 
the major disciplines of learning 

Our system of education seeks to 
develop citizens who can and will 
make intelligent choices in a free 
societv. We shall need mathemati- 
cians and scientists 'o explore new 
frontiers. We shall need business and 
labor leaders who can make our eco- 
nomic system work. We shall need 
legal minds and public administra- 
tors who can operate a government 
of free men in a complex technologi- 
cal age. We shall need doctors and 
nurses for health of body and mind 

We shall need musicians, minis 
ters, artists, poets, and novelists who 
can serve the spiritual and esthetic 
aspirations of a free people. We shall 
need persons with many other kinds 
of talents. And, above ali, we shall 
need qualified educators to teach all 
the pupils who will enter these call- 
ings. 

We shall have all the human re- 
sources to supply these needs if we 
identify the special talents of all our 
boys and girls and provide opportu- 
nities for their full development. 

All of our people, regardless of 
vocation, must be citizens who will 
guard and promote the basic prin- 
ciples of our free society. Each work- 
er, whatever his field, wiil be a better 
citizen and a better specialist if his 
education is balanced. Some under- 
standing of the social sciences and 
the arts will contribute to the stature 
of the scientist or the mathematician. 
Some understanding of the role of 
the physical and natural sciences in 
modern society is essential for all our 
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citizens. Many leading scientists have 
spoken in behalf of the humanities 
and the arts of a balanced curricu- 
lum for our schools. 

Much good can come from the 
current evaluation of our education- 
al program. On the other hand, 
much harm can result from a hasty 
or ill-considered approach. The prin- 
cipal studies now represented in our 
schools were not lightly introduced. 
The curriculum of our American 
schools has been developed in re- 
sponse to the unique needs of all the 
children and youth in our American 
society. Any changes have been au- 
thorized by boards of education. 

The present turn of events re- 
quires that citizens, board members, 
administrators, and teachers re-ex- 
amine the existing program of stud- 
ies There should be searching 
evaluation as to how the principal 
fields of learning can best serve the 
purposes of our free society in this 
critical era. It is here that the ad- 


monition against a “business as 
usual” attitude applies with real 
force. . 


In our current attention to Soviet 
developments, we must be concerned 
with the intellectual capacity of the 
Russian people in fields other than 
science. Now, as in the past, music 
and the theatre are receiving consid- 
erable attention in Russia, Some of 
the outstanding composers and con- 
ductors, performing groups, and 
artists are being sent to countries 
thruout the world. To the World's 
Fair in Brussels in 1958 will be sent 
some of their best music and ballet. 

Our citizens must be prepared in 
tellectually, physically, technically, 
morally, and esthetically to under- 
stand and work with the other peo- 
ples of the world. A narrowed 
program of education will not so 
equip them... . 

As our technology develops ever 
more machines to perform work, 
there will be increasing leisure time 
for individuals to use in self-develop- 
ment as human beings and in the 
performance of their responsibilities 
as citizens. A well-balanced program 
of education will help them to take 
advantage of this new opportunity. 
Let’s keep our balance in education. 





Dr. Ginger, NEA President, is Dean of 
the College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. This material is reprinted 
by permission from the NEA “Journal”, and 
ts distributed by MENC. 
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Buffet is the Woodwind chosen by over 85% of 
the world’s great musicians. Evette & Schaeffer, 
made by Buffet, is the world’s finest medium 
priced Clarinet. See for yourself, at your music 
dealer's, today. Free, colorful brochure upon 
request 


PARIS, FRANCE 


CRAMPON 
WOODWINDS 





Perfection at a reasonable price. A complete line of Wood- paige 


winds embodying meticulous French craftsmanship and the ; ALTO CLARIMETS 
most carefully selected materials. Woodwinds of incom- 
parable beauty . . . Malerne . . . Try them today. 


‘MALERW! 


WOODWINDS ae 
PARIS, FRANCE FLUTES 
Free, illustrated brochure upon request. ; 
CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC <_ 
105 EAST 16th ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 





PICCOLOS 


BASSOONS & CLARINETS 


Perfection attested to by popularity! None finer made! 

Beautiful Clarinets and Bassoons, superbly finished, 

superbly tuned, most reasonably priced. Truly master- 

pieces. Try one today. Illustrated brochure upon 

request. 

CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC 
105 EAST léth ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 







Superb quality! Brilliant styling! Outstanding playing 
qualities! Try one at your music dealer's, today. There 
is a York Band Instrument just right for you. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST léth ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 





ORDER NOW: FORTY GLOSSY PORTRAITS OF 


LIVING AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


with biographical sketches 
as contained in the music journal, 1957 annual 
To subscribers—$1.15 (postage paid) Non-subscribers—$2.15 
music journal, 157 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

































FROM OUR 
READERS 





JUST read Philip L. Shields’ arti- 

cle titled The Entertaining 
Choir (Music Journal, Jan. 1958). 
This is music education? A music 
director is called upon to organize 
an ensemble program for the enter- 
tainment of civic organizations etc. 
He wants to organize an ensemble 
that will really them. His 
principal casually remarks that he 
has heard an “unusually fine” vocal 
group on T.V. and would like to see 
a performing group of that type in 
his school. The director organizes a 
small, select group from his 96-voice 
high schoo! choir for the perform- 
ance and propagation of popular 
music. Immediately the height of 
musical achievement of these young 
students is that of becoming mem- 
bers of this popular ensemble. 


“wow” 


This is not a matter of starting on 
the prevailing level of music ap- 
preciation and lifting it, gradually, 
to higher echelons;—it is a matter of 
total capitulation to the musical 
heritage of the juke box—and yes, 
television. 

I am not such a purist that I do 
not appreciate the need for popular 
music in its proper context. My stu- 
dents perform popular music quite 
regularly. However, if we would 
elevate the musical concepts of our 
communal public (and our students) 
we will send our ensembles out to 
civic organizations etc. with a dignity 
and purpose more in keeping with 
our educational ideals. I dare say 
that there are hundreds of musical 
compositions for small ensembles 
which are culturally sound, and 
which will be appreciated even by 
less enlightened school 
administrators and civic organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Shields’ article may possibly 
have an adverse influence upon 
the educational perspectives of our 
younger, less experienced music edu- 
cators. If this influence becomes too 
widespread, I’m afraid that much of 
our music education in the United 
States is going to become real cool, 


culturally 


man, cool! 


‘ah Lambson 
Cornell, Washington 


(Epitor’s Note: The following 
letter came to MUSIC JOURNAL 
addressed directly to Philip L. 
Shields.) 


READ your interesting article, 

“The Entertaining Choir,” in 
Music Journal. I liked your idea of 
a small, select group singing popular 
music. It really is the answer to the 
problem of providing music for pub- 
lic groups. 

I was wondering if you would be 
so kind as to send me a list of the 
numbers you have found to be most 
effective. . . . Success to your Choral- 
eers. Thank you. 

—Mrs. David Amstutz 
Wooster, Ohio 


HAVE read and enjoyed the 

Music Journal and 1957 Annual. 
I would like to offer some sugges- 
tions to fulfill some of our needs. 
There seems to be a need for easy 
symphonic orchestrations for vocal 
S.A. selections that could be used for 
performances. We have a good or- 
chestra of limited playing experi- 
ence. We would like to have S.A. 
music with orchestral accompani- 
ment. There are many S.A. numbers, 
but not with easy orchestra accom- 
paniment. 

Also, on a high school level, there 
is very little suitable material for 
concert performance for junior or- 
chestral groups with limited playing 
experience (I yr.), also violins in Ist 
position. There are several Junior 
orch. folios. We have most of them. 
However, separate concert numbers 
with interesting titles, and of greater 
length, should be made available. 

There also seems to be a need for 
suitable operettas for high school, 
S.S.A., with easy orchestra accom- 
paniment. Most of the operettas for 
girls’ schools are either too simple 
or childish in plot or too sophisti- 
cated, 

I would appreciate it very much 
if you could make these suggestions 
to the proper staff of arrangers. 
Thank you very much, 

—Leonora Belsito 
Brookly n, N. 2 


HE January number of Music 
JOURNAL contained fine mes- 
sages, such as Music for Fun, but 
Not a Joke by A. L. Redner; also 
Are We “Training” or “Educating” 
Musicians?, by Herbert Cecil; and 
American and European Audiences 
stood out. Success to it and vou all. 
The 1957 Annual is a very fine 
compilation of so many valuable 
subjects and musicians’ lives. I did 
not know we had so many. One is 
my very special favorite, John 
Powell. Art and the Ex pression of 
Life, as he wrote it, is a book I 
have. 
—Mrs. William Krull 
Steilacoom City, Washington 


HAVE read the many books and 

writings of your editor, Sigmund 
Spaeth, through the vears, but can- 
not understand why I have never 
come in contact with such an excel- 
lent music journal as yours. 

I have read carefully every article 
in this excellent sample copy which 
you kindly sent me and find the 
reading matter so versatile and cov- 
ering such a range that it will be 
most useful in our Studio here for 
vears to come. Therefore [| take 
pleasure in enclosing my son’s check 
for $5.00, for which please send us 
two years’ subscription. 

I am looking forward to vears of 
valuable reading for myself and my 
students here in our Studio because 
vour Journal will be on the tables. 

—J. B. Francis McDowell 
Columbus, Ohio 





MUSIC JOURNAL STAFF 


LAWRENCE PERRY Associate Editor 


MARGOT NADIEN Assistant Editor 


VERA NORSE Asst. Adv. Director 
STEPHEN KANYCH Circulation 
HAZEL ELLENBERGER Circulation 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Archie N. Jones 
William D. Revelli 


Robert Russell Bennett 
Leonard Bernstein 
Duke Ellington 
Morton Gould 
Howard Hanson 
Edwin Hughes 


Frank Thompson, Jr. 
Fred Waring : 
Peter J. Wilhousky 
Arthur L. Williams 
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A WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


New and incredibly wonderful accomplishments of.men are vying with the 

7 ancient wonders of the world. But, the one e/ement of grandeur, no matter how 
wondrous, o/d or new, that is easily recognized in all, is the uncompromising 
respect fo the details of elegance in the craftsmanship. This Leblanc 
Symphonie // Clarinet is a wonder of the music world, for it 

possesses the very same uncompromising devotion to craftsmanship 

Music comes first with the artist who demands balanced 

intonation. Only Leblanc instruments achieve this true 

wonder of the music world because they are created 

—not mass produced—created for master musicians 

by a master musician... leon Leblanc. Leb/anc 

instruments are authorized to be sold only by 


the most reputable dealers. 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


The wonderful city of Babyicn, with one of 
the Ancient Seven Wonders, the Hanging 
Gardens, is shown in this reconstruction 
by Artist Mario Larrinaga. Built by 
Nebuchadnezzar to please one of h 

it ts shown Dy means of t 

the new Cinerama adve 

Lowell Thomas seven W 
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